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BOOKS. 


—@——— 
MR. CHURTON COLLINS ON TENNYSON.* 

We cannot accept all Mr. Churton Collins's criticisms on 
Tennyson, but we willingly acknowledge their general sanity 
and acuteness. The student of the poet will feel himself 
distinctly enriched by reading them. Nor, on the whole, 
however enthusiastic an admirer, will he complain of a lack 
of appreciation. The one complaint that we shall make, for 
itis not very profitable to criticise criticism, is against the 
passage which we now quote :— 

“He appears to have been constitutionally deficient in what 
the Greeks called architcktoniké, combination and disposition on 
alarge scale. The measure of his power as a constructive artist 
is given us in the poem in which the English idylls may be said 
to culminate, namely, Enoch Arden. 
of the King have a sort of spiritual unity, but they area series 
of fragments tacked rather than fused together. It is the same 
with Maud, and it is the same with The Princess, His poems have 
always a tendency to resolve themselves into a series of cameos: 
itis only the short poems which have organic unity.” 

Mr. Collins had said before that while there is wonderful 

versatility in the early poems, “all is fragmentary.” There 

is doubtless truth in the remark ; it might be made of any set 
of “occasional” poems. But when the criticism is extended to 
the later poems, we demur. The unity of “In Memoriam” is 
much greater than Mr. Collins is willing to allow. Every 
poem in it can be shown to be nicely joined to what goes 
before and to what follows it. There is, we take it, as much 
wholeness in “ The Princess” and in “ Maud” as inany poems 

of our literature. There is also an observation in a 
note on p. xxxvii. which seems to call for some comment. 

Mr. Collins emphatically disclaims the intention of trying “to 
show that a charge of plagiarism might be justly urged 
against Tennyson.” Thatis exactly what one would expect 
him to do. But when he goes on to say: “No honest critic, 
who had even cursorily inspected the book, could so utterly 
misrepresent’ its purpose,” we must express our surprise. 
(The “book,” we should say, is Illustrations of Tennyson, 
published in 1891.) Now, the writer of this review is not 
affected by the remark. It did not fall to his lot to pronounce 
any opinion on the J//ustrations. But Mr. Collins is really a 
little hard on the critics. A reviewer who writes without even 
“cursorily inspecting” a book can hardly be honest, for he 
neglects to do what he is paid for doing. Yet some reviewers 
did certainly see, or fancy that they saw, something not 
wholly unlike the intention which Mr. Collins repudiates. 
Here is a passage from the Illustrations :—*In the Reeollec- 
tions of the Arabian Nights we have, as far as the tone and the 
style are concerned, little more than echo of Coleridge's Kubla 
Khan and Lewt?, with expressions carefully culled from other 
poets dovetailed as it were in the fine mosaic of the diction.” 
It is just possible that this might be misunderstood in the 
sense which Mr. Collins disclaims. It would have been more 
charitable if instead of shutting up the unhappy critic to a 
choice of failing either in honesty to his paymaster or in 
honesty to his poet, he had allowed a plea of * invincible 
stupidity.” Even in this volume Mr. Collins does not always 
express himself with absolute felicity. Speaking of a passage 
struck out of “ The Gardener's Daughter,” hesays: “FitzGerald 
pointing out that the autumn landscape was taken from the 
background of Titian (Lord Ellesmere’s Ages of Man), 
Tennyson struck out the passage. If this was the reason he 
must have heen in an unusually scrupulous mood.” (The 
italics are ours.) 

The Introduction is followed by a reprint of the “ Early 
Poems,” with variants carefully collected from the various 
editions. An appendix contains poems temporarily or 
finally suppressed, the two classes being distinguished 
by a difference of type. Finally, we have a_ biblio- 


In Memoriam and the Idylls | 


graphy. We must own to a feeling of doubt whether 
the poems which Lord Tennyson finally suppressed 
ought to be published. Happily it is a purely literary 
question. Tennyson thoroughly deserved the lofty praise 
which he bestowed on his predecessor. He “uttered nothing 
base.” But he thought some of his work unworthy of 
him, and he wished it to be forgotten. Should his wishes 
have been respected? If everything that a poet writes 
is bound to become ultimately public property, then, logic- 
ally, nothing can be held back. If Donne had wished the 
““waine, amatorious” poems of his youth to be suppressed, 
should it have been done? Those who preach the “art for 
art’s sake” doctrine are bound to say “Yes.” They may 
disregard the poet’s plea, “This is not good morality,” but 
when he says, “This is not good art,” can they refuse it ? 
| Still, ‘the matter hangs.” We cannot seriously blame the 
| publication, for we must own that we read these “ finally 
| suppressed” poems with no little interest, and sometimes 
| with a little wonder at their doom. Here is one which, 
| florid as is the ornament, might well be allowed to live :— 
| 
| 





| “THe HESPERIDES. 
Hesperus and his daughters three 
That sing about the golden tree.—CoMus. 


The Northwind fall’n, in the newstarréd night 
Zidonian Hanno, voyaging beyond 
| The hoary promontory of Soloé 

Past Thymiaterion, in calméd bays, 

Between the Southern and the Western Horn, 

Heard neither warbling of the nightingale, 

Nor melody o’ the Lybian lotustlute 

biown seaward from the shore; but from a slope 

That ran bloombright into the Atlantic blue, 

Beneath a highland leaning down a weight 

Of cliffs, and zoned below with cedarshade, 

Came voices, like the voices in a dream, 

Continuous, till he reached the other sea.” 
A severely logical application of principle would, it may 
be urged, exclude what is really the most interesting part of 
the volume, the changes which Tennyson made in his poems 
as time went on, changes which were almost invariably for the 
better, and which not unfrequently turn an absolute blemish 
jnto a beauty. The subject is best studied in the two 
poems, “The Palace of Art” and the “Dream of Fair 
Women.” Both are highly ornate, and in both we see with 
what unweurying patience and unfailing tact the poet subdued 
his colours, rounded his forms, and made his harmonies more 
perfect. So, in the first, in the description of the “long- 
sounding corridors,’ we have “ Thro’ which the livelong 
day my soul did pass” expelling the prosaic “ Roofed with 
thick plates of green and orange glass,” a quite commonplace 
effect of colour; Arthur is “ watch’d by weeping queens,” not 
“tended by crownéd queens.” But it is the omissions that 
are particularly striking. Sometimes we cannot help re- 
gretting them. It is a pity, for instance, that we miss the 
fine stanzas about astronomy, which were excised, or rather 
rejected, not because they were unworthy, but because the 
poem was already long enough. The second is a fine example 
of Tennyson's unrivalled power of putting the scientific, even 
the technical, into harmonious verse :— 

“ Regions of lucid matter taking forms, 
Brushes of fire, hazy gleams, 
Clusters and beds of worlds, and bee-like swarms 
Of suns, and starry streams.” 

*“(Enone” is another poem which was moulded anew by the 
poet. Sometimes nothing is changed. From “ Fairest—why 
fairest wife? am I not fair?” to “the pools of whirling 
Simois,” the lines are identical. But the very fine stanza 
with which the poem ends is wholly new. On the whole, there 
is a quite marvellous advance in both force and restraint. 
Mr. Collins, we see, comments on the correction of “bee” into 
“fly,” in “* The swallow stopt as he hunted the bee.” It was 
long, he says, in coming ; forty-seven years, for the poem was 
published in 1842, and the correction was not made till 1889. 
We do not feel so certain as Mr. Collins that it was right. 
Some observers declare that the swallow does catch bees; if 
so, the word is much more pathetic than “fly,” for the fate 
of the “ busy bee” It reminds us of the graceful 
epigram in the Greek Anthology on the swallow preying on 
the cicala. As for the “obvious reasons,” they go for 


is tragic. 


nothing. The hard beak of a swallow would not feel the 
sting. A dog will catch wasps for hours together without 


injury, though a sting in the mouth to a man may mean 





* The Early Poems of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Edited, with aCritical Intro- 
duction, &¢.,by John Churton Collins. London: Methuen and Co. [5s.] 





death. Mr. Collins is just a little too confident. If he differs 
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from the poet, it is not he that is wrong. But he has given 
us a very interesting book. 





A SAILOR’S NOTE-BOOK.* 

Ir is easy to understand the perennial fascination which books 
of travel, notably books of sea-travel, possess for the large 
multitude who do not habitually go down to the sea in ships. 
Partly it is the “ undying romance of the sea,” partly the love 
of the picaresque which is ingrained in human nature. The 
books may be in themselves inferior works of art, but they at 
least contain the raw stuff of romance, and for sedentary folk 
at home the record of adventure and perpetual shifting of scene 
has the freshness of a tonic. In the first of the books before us 
Admiral Kennedy has set down the chief episodes ina long and 
distinguished career. Thetemperin which it is written is typified 
in the exclamatory title. High spirits, an infinite zest for the 
pleasure and the hardships of his profession, a catholic love of 
sport, and an eye for the humorous in every form are some of 
the good qualities which have gone to the writing of the book. 
The author does not weary the reader with theories on naval 
administration or reform, or melancholy political forecasts. 
His aim is frankly to amuse, and we are bound to say that he 
is abundantly successful. The work is based on some sketches 
written for boys, and in his modest preface he hopes that it 
may interest grown-up boys. And assuredly it will interest all 
who have still something of the boy left in them, and can find 
pleasure in the stories of one who from first to last seems to 
have preserved a boyish spirit of adventure. 

Admiral Kennedy began his career on the ‘Rodney’ as a 
very frolicsome young cadet. His stories of bullying on 
board have such a touch of farce in the telling that it is diffi- 
cult to be impressed. When the vessel leaves Spithead in a 
storm he is discovered snowballing on the poop, and ordered to 
remain there for the rest of the day and sweep it clean,—an 
effective punishment for high spirits. Shortly after the 
Crimean War broke out and his vessel was ordered to the 
Black Sea. The young midshipman took part in the bom- 
bardment of Sebastopol and endured the rigours of that 
terrible winter. It was a hard and anxious life for boys of 
sixteen. “Beds we had none, so we lay on the ground 
wrapped in our blankets for the first six weeks, after which 

“we got stretchers, which we raised from the ground, and so 
by degrees we shook down. It was a stirring life, and no fear 
of being monotonous, and as to being killed, I don’t think 
we ever gave it a thought after the first day or two.” His 
next vessel was the ‘Calcutta, which was sent to the China 
seas as Sir Michael Seymour's flagship. He saw the whole 
of the Chinese War, and played himself a part in the opera- 
tions in the Canton River. He had a succession of the 
most hairbreadth escapades, which are related with a matter- 
of-fact modesty which is very pleasant. It is only fair to say 
that most of the adventures were of his own seeking, and 
after most of the tales there is this note,—‘* Of course I never 
dared to mention this, as I had no business there.” The most 
extraordinary escapade was one in which in a pinnace he 
engaged a fleet of armed junks and actually held his 
own for a time. We do not wonder that so high-spirited 
a boy made a popular officer, Here is an incident 
which recalls one of Mr. Kipling’s tales:—* An amusing 
thing occurred on this trip; two of the boat's crew could 
not agree, and as they kept on squabbling, I landed 
Shem in a paddy-field to fight it out. A ring was formed, and 
my coxswain and the gunner’s mate attended to see fair play. 
After afew rounds one of the combatants measured his length 
in the mud; they then shook hands, and were the best of 
friends ever afterwards.” And all the while he was picking 
up what sport he could get, shooting snipe and duck in the 
riverside fields. This taste led him into further danger, and 
in particular to a most original predicament. ‘“ Once when I 
was snipe-shooting alone, I got bogged, and sank to my arm- 
pits, and remained there quite helpless. While in this 
position a water-buffalo spotted me and charged me. I had 
my arms free, and gave the brute a charge of snipe-shot in 
the face at five yards; this slewed him round, and the second 
barrel, under the tail, quickened his movements.” 








*(1.) Hurrah for the Life of a Sailor! Fifty Years in the Royal Nary. By 
Vice-Admiral Sir William Kennedy, K.C.B. London: Blackwood and Sons. 
[12s. 6d.]J——(2.) Cruises in the Mediterrancan of H.M.S.* Chanticleer’ during 
Greek War of 1824-26. By William Black, L.R.C.S.E. Edinburgh; Oliver and 
Boyd. [14s] 





After the war he was engaged in hunting pirates in the 
China seas, and the success of the expedition was. recognised 
by the “thanks of the Admiralty and the munificent sum of 
£180, voted by Parliament, to be divided among tlie officers 
and ships’ companies.” On his return to England he was 
appointed First Lieutenant of the ‘ Wasp,’ a steam sloop used 
in the suppression of the slave trade on the East Coast of 
Africa. Here he had many odd experiences. He went shoot. 
ing on Robben Island, dining with the doctor in charge ata 
table where the servants were all lepers and the guests al] 
lunatics. The ‘Wasp’ went ashore ona coral-reef in the 
Mozambique Channel, and the young Lieutenant was ordered 
to proceed to Zanzibar in the cutter, a place four hundred 
miles off, with the north-east monsoon blowing straight in 
their teeth. The voyage was a severe trial of any man’s 
endurance and capacity, for besides the physical horrors, he 
had to keep his men in some sort of discipline. After nine- 
teen days, the last three of which they were without food, they 
sighted Zanzibar, and were given a corvette in which to go to 
the ‘Wasp’s’ relief. After a terrible voyage, in which the 
crew barely sustained life by doses of opium, they reached the 
‘Wasp,’ and, to their surprise, found her afloat. On his 
return he changed to the ‘ Victoria,’ Sir Robert Smart’s flag. 
ship in the Mediterranean. The chief event he has to record 
is a crazy yachting expedition on the Albanian coast, in which 
he suffered shipwreck. Soon after he received his Commander's 
commission, and was appointed to the ‘ Reindeer’ at the South 
American station. He was present at a revolution in Peru andat 
the destruction of San Salvador by earthquake, and the intervals 
of such excitement were filled up with some excellent shoot- 
ing. Then he proceeded to Newfoundland, where he held the 
post of senior officer for the protection of the fisheries. He 
considers Newfoundland the finest sporting country he has 
ever met with, and he has some curious notes on the naviga- 
tion :—‘* We found the safest course was to steer boldly in for 
the land, keeping a sharp look out till we saw or heard the 
breakers, when we generally managed to feel our way into 
port. In this way I have frequently groped into a harbour 
without seeing anything—hearing dogs barking on shore, 
breakers on both sides, and people’s voices, but seeing nothing, 
even after the anchor was let go.” After Newfoundland came 
British Honduras and Hayti, and there is a lurid account of 
the horrors of Voodooism in that sinister Republic. 

It was a great change when he was appointed to the ‘Lord 
Warden,’ the coastguardship at Queensferry in the Firth of 
Forth. In Scotland he found his profession mysterious to the 
popular mind. At Inverness an old lady took him for a rail- 
way guard and made him find her a carriage, while at another 
place he was treated as a Salvation Army Captain. He made 
some disastrous attempts at recruiting in the Shetland 
Islands, where the people took to the wilds at the suggestion. 
Scotland was soon exchanged for South America, and finally 
in 1892 he was made Vice-Admiral, and appointed to the com- 
mand of the East India station. The last chapters of the book 
are chiefly a record of sport. First-class deer-stalking in 
Mauritius, elephant-hunting in Ceylon, tiger-hunting in 
India, duck-shooting in the Persian Gulf, and all this joined 
to his past exploits in almost every corner of the world, make 
us regard Admiral Kennedy as one of the most experienced 
and fortunate of sportsmen. 

Dr. Black's narrative of his voyage in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, which his nephew has published, is a curious 
contrast to Admiral Kennedy's book. Dr. Black was a 
surgeon, and apparently something of a classical scholar. He 
meditates, he soliloquises, he quotes Byron, he recalls classical 
legends, and he writes in a curious Johnsonian style which is 
often unconsciously funny. When Admiral Kennedy would 
say, “ We sailed in the evening,’ Dr. Black says, “ We were 
again wafted to sea, and ere Apollo's fiery track was extin- 
guished in the West, our barque had stolen far from the land, 
not a vestige of which remained visible in the wide scope of 
the briny horizon.’ Moreover, it is all deadly serious, and 
very dull. If this was the old style of the educated sailor, 
Admiral Kennedy belongs to a very modern school. His 
manner is colloquial, not to say occasionally slangy, and 
he has a hawk’s eye for the humorous. From the many 
good stories in the volume it is difficult to select. We can ie- 
commend the native petition on p. 308, which begins, “ Your 
honour’s servant is poor man in agricultural behaviour,” a8 
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‘ne of the best specimens of Baboo-English we have met 
‘with. Equally good is the story of the lady at Calcutta who 
told the Admiral’s Flag-Captain that “she so loved to see the 
dear sailors lying drunk about the streets, it reminded her of 
home.” The stories are no second-hand repetitions, for they 


are all of them from the author's own experiences, and as most | 


of them are told in detail to quote would be to garble. Every 
one who cares for the open-air life and the romance of the 
sea will find much enjoyment in this spirited and open- 
‘hearted chronicle. 





SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE* 

Jris not for the first time that we have complained of the 
task which recurs from time to time of critically estimating 
the minor verse of the day. The stream flows on witha fairly 
equal current ; however other kinds of literature may vary in 
quantity, this is constant. A rate of two volumes for every 
week is below the mark. The subjects of this present review 
have been chosen out of a mass of volumes numbering between 
forty and fifty, and containing together some fifty or sixty 
thousand lines. It has been a melancholy business to make 
this selection, not only on account of the quality of the books 
read—and it must be said that whatever merits minor verse 
may have, it is sadly lacking in interest—but because of the 
inevitable reflection on the waste of power and the disappoint- 
ment which it implies. Very few of these volumes are wholly 
without merit. The verse, even of the poets whose efforts we 
cannot notice, is commonly correct and often fluent; now and 
then there is a good line, sometimes several good lines 
together, though never a wholly good piece; there are touches 
of fancy, and sometimes even of imagination; now and then 
there is a thought; but the general impression left is too 
often of weakness, monotony, dulness. 

Miss Nora Hopper, who thanks nearly a score of editors for 


. permission to reprint her Soags of the Morning, has certainly 


caught the ear of the public, and may fairly claim to have ob- 
tained, if the academic metaphor may be allowed, a “class” 
rather than a “pass.” More we do not feel able to say. She 
writes with ease, but with something of the slovenliness which 
is the besetting sin of the easy writer. Take the first poem, 
on which one would suppose all the care and skill available 
to have been expended. “I have doffed my snowy, shining, 
satin wear,” says the bride. But what a word to use is “ wear”! 
It belongs to dressmakers’ slang. The rules of English verse 


are not so strict as of French, in which the vocabulary is 


rigidly limited, but this word is impossible in serious verse,— 
for we have not, of course, forgotten ‘‘ Motley’s the only wear.” 
In the same piece, which contains thirty-four lines only, 
we find these rhymes, doubtful, or worse: “falter, altar” ; 
“bosom, blossom” (twice); “shadow, meadow.” A little 
further on, in ‘‘ One Way of Love,” we find this couplet :— 
“ Yours is a rarer colour than one traces 
On a dove’s breast, or in the windflowers’ faces.” 

Surely “ traces” is a very prosaic word, which would not 
have been used except as a convenient rhyme to “ faces,” itself 
not a phrase that is worth any sacrifice. It might be possible 
to speak of the “face” of a flower. If “arose of Gulistan” 
may be figured with a “ veil” (“ The Princess,” IV.), she might 
be said to have a “face,” but then the rose is highly per- 
sonified ; we could not say the same of an anemone. This is 
petty criticism, it may be said; but it is not a criticism to 
which the great poets are open. They never write such things. 
Browning is strange, but he is never weak. He is always 
master of his metre, though he sometimes seems to treat it 
very roughly. But our readers shall see our poet at her 
best :-— 


’ 


“THe SAMPHIRE GATHERER. 


The samphire gatherer to the cliff-face clings 
Halfway ’twixt sky and sea: 

She has but youth and courage for her wings, 
And always Death about her labour sings, 
And fain would loosen steady hand or knee, 
And cast her down among life’s broken things, 
But.danger shakes with fitful murmurings 

No such-brave heart as she. 





*(1.) Songs of the Morning. By Nora Hopper. London: Grant Richards. 
(8s. 6d. net.]——(2.) The Ascent of Man. By Mathilde Blind. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. [10s. 6d.J——(3.) The Prince. By Adolphus A. Jack. London: 
Macmillan and Co. (3s. 6d. net.J——(4.) Dolcino: a Tragedy. By William 
Gerard. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. (5s. net.]——(5.) Sea Drift. By 
Grace Ellery Channing. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. [6s.] (6.) 
Poems, Olé and..New. By Frederic George Scott. Toronto: W. Briggs. 
—(7.) Pus « By H. Cumberland Bentley. London: A. L. Humphreys. [5s.] 








The gulls are crying in her heedless ears 

That strength is made a mock 

At grips with the great sea. She has no fears, 
But treads with naked feet the stair of rock 
That has but known for years on weary years 
The touch of sea-gulls’ wings, the sea that rears 
Her waves against it with recurrent shock, 

The sun that burns and sears. 


She has no fears because her daily bread 

She sees made manifest 

Here in the pendulous weed that tempts her tread 
Upon so wild and dangerous a quest. 

The samphire sways and dangles overhead 

And home is far below ; and in that nest 

Are little hungry mouths that must be fed, 
Though Danger be her neighbour and her guest. 


Night brings her little children to her knee 

For daily bread to pray ; 

Their father tosses on the open sea, 

Where flashing skoals of silver dolphins play. 
But hungry mouths must feed while he’s away, 
So the brave mother clambers day by day, 

And pulls the samphire trails, and knows not she 
Is of that school of saints that wear no bay, 

But do God’s work the still and splendid way.” 


One word we feel constrained to add. We cannot but think 
that now and then a little more restraint in the matter of 
warmth and colour would have been more in keeping with 
the better literary tradition. 


That Miss Mathilde Blind should have fallen below the 
“height of her great argument” was inevitable. With all her 
activity of mind and not unfrequent originality of thought, 
she lacked the power of expression, never more needed than 
when philosophy has to be accommodated to verse. Almost 
all writers who have essayed the task have failed. Lucretius 
himself has long passages which are distinguished from prose 
only by their metrical form. If Tennyson succeeds it is 
because he never forgets the limitations of his art. Mathilde 
Blind sings of evolution, and has won the praise of one of the 
great teachers of the doctrine, Dr. Alfred R. Wallace. It 
would be only too easy to ridicule the poem, as Canning 
ridiculed a poem not altogether unconnected with the subject, 
Dr. Darwin's “ Loves of the Plants.” Indeed it is impossible 
to avoid an occasional smile at the incongruous collocations 
of words to which Miss Blind finds herself driven. But it is 
a serious work undertaken in a serious spirit, and not without 
passages of strength and dignity. Here, for instance, are 
two stanzas in which the messages of the painter and the poet 
are not inadequately given :— 


“‘ New spirit-yearnings for a heavenlier mood 
Call for a love more pitiful and tender, 
And ’neath the painter’s touch blooms forth in splendour 
The image of transfigured motherhood. 
All hopes of all glad women who have smiled 
In adoration on their first-born child 
Here smile through one glad woman made immortal; 
All tears of all sad women through whose heart 
Has pierced the edge of sorrow’s sevenfold dart 
Lie weeping with her at death’s dolorous portal. 
For in married hues whose splendour 
Bodies forth the gloom and yrandeur 
Of life’s pageant, tragic, tender, 
Common things transfigured flush 
By the magic of the brush, 
As when sun-touched raindrops glow, 
Blent in one harmonious bow. 


But see, he comes, Lord of life’s changeful shows, 
To whom the ways of Nature are laid bare, 
Who looks on heaven and makes the heavens more fair, 
And adds new sweetness to the perfumed rose; 
Who can unseal the heart with all its tears, 
Marshal loves, hates, hopes, sorrows, joys, and fears 
In quick procession o’er the passive pages ; 
Who has given tongue to silent generations 
And wings to thought, so that long-mouldered nations 
May call to nations o’er the abyss of ages: 
The poet, in whose shaping brain 
Life is created o’er again 
With loftier raptures, loftier pain; 
Whose mighty potencies of verse 
Move through the plastic Universe, 
And fashion to their strenuous will 
The world that is creating still.” 


We are inclined to think that there is as much good verse 
in the two dramas on our list, Mr. A. A. Jack’s Prince and 
Mr. William Gerard’s Dolcino, as in any other two volumes. 
But they have not the elements of success in them. Neither 
of the protagonists, the schemer Francisco or the zealot 
Dolcino, convinces us; nor does either story unfold itself in a 
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really dramatic fashion. Here is a specimen from each, and 
both might easily be matched :— 


From The Prince. 
“ He is blest who knows 

The sun’s heat and the puff of mellow air 

Are not more general in their wide effect 

i Than this same warm and each-man-suiting love. 

i He’s weary, and upon the living grass 

i Lies down to bathe i’ the sun: she who has yet 

' Scarce even a child’s thought for the careful day, 

‘ Laughs with the wind and dances idly happy : 
So unlike are we found, the same things find us 
Most different. *Tis certain there are those 
Who, when they hear the equal trumpet blown 
Bidding an end, compose themselves half-smiling 
To see the cheating curtain unroll and open 
On dateless life ; while others, Eastern waifs, 
Tossed by the current of commerce upon our shores, 
Fear most lest death deceive, and are delighted 
When they have hope to cease.” 

From Dolcino. 
“Be my heart still! 

Inconscient creature, as things noblest are, 
For there the worid’s hope lies. Thought is so cold, 
And striving dimly from this hither side 
Unlocks the maze of sunless mysteries, 
And roams, a terror, through deserted streets 
Where loveless mind reigns lord—but if there spring 
The heart that through the woman throbs in man, 
To warm that cold of thought, O then, despite 
All craven doubts, against the seeming bounds 
And adamantine curbs of truth itself, 
Full on the dark of that which seems despair, 
Immortal image understood in time, 
The rain-bow city gleams!” 

Miss Channing’s Sea Drift has an unmistakable note of 
feeling in it. We do not wholly sympathise with her literary 
emotions as she expresses them in “Byron” or “ Walt 
Whitman,” but we recognise the force and genuineness of the 
expression which she gives to them. Here is the second of 
the two. The news of the poet's death has come to the 
singer among the Tuscan hills :— 


“ But I,—T let the laurel pass, 
And pass, the dim Etrurian land; 
Far louder sing within my hand 
The voiceless syllables of grass. 
Your music keeps its mighty ring, 
O ancient groves of Tuscany ! 
But tenfold eloquent to me 
The common herb One taught to sing. 


Green art thou, laurel overhead, 

Yet sombre to this tiny blade, 

And some one says that he who made 
The grass and me to live, is dead. 


It may be true,—for Italy 
Hath seen the night of many a sun; 
Thou, O my Country, hadst but one, 
Tf set, how dim thy light must be! 
It may be false,—the sky's as blue, 
The ilex hath not dropped a leaf 
Nor Earth put off a rose for grief, 
And yet, for all,—it may be true. 
Unrufiled, silver olives wave, 
Loud sings the laurel where I pass, 
But louder still I hear the grass,— 
The grass, new-growing on a grave.” 
The voiume has three divisions, of which the second, mostly 
concerned with Ttalian themes, is the best. But there is some 
: finely finished work in all. Miss Channing does not come 
before us with any literary antecedents, except, indeed, in her 
name, and, we believe, in her ancestry, but there is much 
promise in her verse, and not a little performance. 

We cannot give to Mr. Scott’s Poems, Old and New, 
more than a word. We have, unless our memory deceives 
us, noticed his work at some past time. “The Unnamed 
Lake.” which gave a title to an earlier volume, has the look of 
xn old aequaintance. It has, anyhow, the most charac- 
teristic quality of Mr. Scoit’s verse, the love of Nature in the 
broad aspects which it presents in his native land of Canada. 

Of Mr. Cumberland Bentley's Poems we should have 
thought better if he bad given us the “Part I, Lays and 
Ballads” only. Any one—so to speak—can write a “love 
poem,” but a spirited hunting ballad after the manner of 
Whyte Melville, with whose “In Memoriam” Mr. Bentley 
begins his volume, is the outcome of a rarer gift. There is 
plenty of room for improvement ; there is alsoan unmistakable 
vis in some of these pieces. They interest us, and this, to 
come back to our starting point, isa saving grace in minor 


poetry. 








| 
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THE YANGTSE VALLEY.* 


ALTHOUGH we hear of violent changes at Pekin, the more 
remote provinces of China move slowly. Reaction has sot 
in at the capital before the antecedent reforms have really 
begun to penetrate the kingdom. It is, therefore, not too 
much to say that the value of Mrs. Bishop's record of her 
adventurous journey through Szechuan is as great to-day as 
if it had been published on her return in 1897. Mr. Walton 
and others keep us posted as to the advance of British enter. 
prise on the great river, but Mrs. Bishop tells us what manner 
of man the Chinaman is. It is quite unnecessary to say that 
a book of travel from her pen is full of interest, but one may 
be permitted a tribute to the encyclopedic nature of her 
observation. She appears to be at home alike in questions 
of geology, politics, and native cookery. The photographs 
with which this book is illustrated add to its value, and this 
is by no means a matter of course in illustrated works. It is 
a pity, indeed, that her apparatus did not survive long enough 
to let her secure portraits of the shy aborigines of the border 
country, the Man-tze, but she enables the reader to learn 
much about the actual Chinaman and his’ surroundings, 
Most of us, if we were quite honest, would confess to enter. 
taining for the Chinaman that “ imperfect sympathy” which 
ruled Elia in the case of Seotechmen. The “yellow danger” 
may be exaggerated, but the yellow man is not quite canny. 
His Empire, his systems and institutions, may be outworn, but 
the Chinese are not a dying people, and the future history of 
the world may depend very largely on their behaviour. Mrs, 
Bishop had no particular reason to like them; she was on 
several occasions the victim of anti-foreign riots, she was once 
severely hurt, and was more than once in very considerable 
danger. She found that her coolies possessed no such qualities 
as loyal comradeship or compassion, und looked on kindness 
as unaccountable folly. She suffered inconvenience from the 
crass conceit and bad faith of officials. And yet she makes 
one think a little better of the race. They represenf an 
inscrutable compound of jarring qualities. A Chinaman will 
not stay to help an injured friend, and yet the Chinese have 
organised a most admirable system of benevolent and 
charitable societies. Again, Chinese will sometimes convince 
a European observer that they are practically strangers to our 
conceptions of morality as well as of religion, despite the 
really noble teachings to be found here and there in their 


| elassies, and then these same Chinese will produce examples 


of sterling honesty in commercial dealings that should put to 
shame many Christian inbabitants of England. Mrs. Bishop 
probably knows more than any other living person about 
the women of various Asiatic countries, and she testifies that 
she likes the Chinese women better than any Oriental 
women she knows. It would be presumptuous to say that 
one ean even begin to understand the Chinese character 
from reading any book, but from this book the reader should 
be able to see for himself wherein the difficulties of under- 
standing China lie. 


Unpalatable as the conclusion is, it is certain that 
uneducated Chinamen look on Europeans exactly as unedu- 
cated Europeans look on Jews. We are considered to be 
mere traders, willing to undergo any humiliation for the 
sake of gain. We are believed to practise horrible rites, 
and, for some occult purpose of our own, to sacrifice children, 
Our acknowledged skill in the mechanical arts earns us no 
more respect than a Jew’s commercial aptitude earns from 
a Russian mujik. We come where we are not wanted, and 
make ourselves indispensable. Of course this is to speak 
roughly; a man like Gordon impressed the Chinese, and 
good European officers can do as much with them as with 
Egyptians. But Europeans are known in the inland pro- 
vinces mainly as traders or missionaries, agents, it is hastily 
assumed, either of avarice or of corruption. The missionary 
is, first and foremost, a man who wishes to destroy that 
reverence for ancestors on which the body politic is based. 
Viewed in the most favourable light, he is one who wishes 
to impose on the most utilitarian race of mankind an ideal 
system of metaphysics. These contentions may appear to be 
mere paradoxes, but we venture to think that they represent 
the sober convictions of many sensible Chinamen. One can 





* The Yangtse Valley and Beyond. By Mrs. J. F. Bishop (Isabella L. Bird), 
London: Joho Murray. (21s. net.] 
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realise that to work among such a people is, to the earnest 
labourer, almost heart-breaking. 

Unfortunately our international jealousies do us discredit. 
Religion at times appears as the handmaid of polities. The 
Chinese are a shrewd people, and there is much significance 
in this incident, told by a Roman Catholic priest to Mrs. 
Bishop :— 

Ina certain village “nearly all the inhabitants placed them- 
celyes under Christian instruction with a view to baptism. 
These villagers had a land-suit against another village. French 
influence was brought to bear, and they gained their case, let us 
believe justly, after which they returned en masse to their 
idolatrous practices.” 

Vhile European nations are wrangling, the Japanese seem 
to be quietly paving their way to a great commercial 
conquest :— 

“Numbers of these alert traders have come up the Yangtze, 
and in their practical way are spreading themselves through the 
country, finding out the requirements and tastes of the people, 
and guietly pushing their trade in small articles, while Japan is 
also going ahead with her larger exports.” 

Nor is Japan our only commercial rival in the Yangtse 
basin. German and Austrian firms are established in Hankow, 
and the local tea trade is in Russian hands. Still, we learn 
that in 1898 the tonnage of British shipping entering that 
port was 550,000, as against 60,624 tons of all other nationali- 
ties. Mrs. Bishop is naturally unwilling to criticise the British 
of Shanghai, who form one of the most hospitable and pleasant 
communities in the world, but she thinks it worth while to 
mention that their general ignorance of the Chinese language 
commits them to the merey of Chinese clerks. It is a curious 
reflection that simply in the interest of good government we 
make our young officials learn Indian languages, whereas our 
young traders will not, even to push their private fortunes, 
learn Chinese. As for our home manufacturers, facts such as 
those stated by Mrs. Bishop make one despair of their learn- 
ing anything at all. They will not, we are told, make cottons 
of the right width for the Chinese market, they send out 
goods displaying colours that are “ unlucky,” and other goods 
too crude in colour for a cultured Chinaman to wear. Facts 
such as these go far to discount the incessant clamour of our 
merchants against the apathy of Government. Our manu- 
facturers have practically lost the market that South Africa 
gives for agricultural implements because they will not, while 
Americans will, produce ploughs suitable for the African soil. 
It is extraordinary that we should not have the infinite 
capacity for taking pains required for commercial as for all 
other success. 

Of direct polities there is little in this book. Mrs. Bishop's 
latest wanderings did not bring her much into contact with 
Russians, though her book on Korea, of course, contains very 
valuable information on Russia in the Far East. Many of 
the Chinese she met were amazed that she bore credentials 
giving her rank amongst the “literati.” It is a pity 
that they will have no chance of reading this book. It is 
wranged as a diary, it is unpretentious and unsystematie, 
und yet, if we mistake not, it will more truly instruct the 
reader interested in China than the political treatise of Lord 
Curzon or the commercial log of Lord Charles Beresford. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 





ART-BOOKS. 

Rubens: his Life, his Works,and his Time. Translated from the 
French of Emile Michel by Elizabeth Lee. (William Heinemann. 
£2 2s.)—In this work M. Michel has done for Rubens what he 
has done for Rembrandt already. He has produced a work full 
of research into details, but written in such a way as not to be 
heavy, although the bulk is great. ‘he illustrations are 
num¢erous—three hundred and fifty-two—and are all very care- 
fully executed. What strikes one most about Rubens is his 
astounding power of pouring out compositions of great com- 
plexity. There seems to have been no limit to the deluge of 
sprawling saints and classic heroes that came from his studio. Of 
course, these works were largely the work of assistants, and of 
this the painter made no secret. Rubens seems to have been a 
most honourable and high-minded gentleman. who told his cus- 
tomers exactly how much of the picture was his work, and how 
much that of pupils. M. Michel gives an interesting document 
in which Rubens sets out a list of pictures in his house with 








their prices, and adding such notes as “ Entirely by my hand,” or 
* Painted by one of my pupils, but entirely retouched by me.” If 
modern taste has departed from the allegories and religious 
pictures of this master, it still can rejoice in the portraits he 
painted. The solemn gentlemen in black have an intensa 
vitality and expressiveness which make Rubens take his place 
among the greatest of portrait painters. It is curious to turn 
from the flaunting subject pictures with their gorgeous acces- 
sories and worldly pomp to the painter himself. M. Michel gives 
a delightful picture of the man quietly living with his family and 
friends, and quotes from De Piles the saying: “ He was a 
declared enemy of all excess, whether in wine, viands, or play.” 
We get the picture of a man of great ecnltivation, interested in 
everything. The English of the present work reads smoothly 
and well, and in no way suggests a translation. 


A History of Gothic Art in England. By E. S. Prior. (GQ. Bell 
and Sons. 31s. 6d.)—The author contends strongly for the 
acknowledement of the independence of English Gothic, and 
controverts the theories of its French origin. In the first 
chapter of the book there is an eloquent attack upon modern 
restoration ; the following words are so true that they deserve 
quotation:—‘‘The tinsel of nineteenth-century ecclesiology 
must be thrust aside, before we ean get the real quality of 
medieval art. Yet by most people these Neo-Gothie forgeries are 
taken as representative, and it is small wonder that, as they have 
multiplied, the eredit of the real inspiration has declined, In 
the hubbub of false assertion the genuine voice has, in fact, been 
drowned .,.... genuine work has been continually effaced, 
and the real art smoothed away and doctored to match the false.” 
In these days of handbooks on the arts it is good to find a work 
in which the author has a distinct point of view of his own 
which is carried out into the ramifications of the subject. Some 
of the most interesting portions of the book are those which 
treat of the effects of the mason’s necessities upon the archi- 
tectural style. 


The Phil May Album. Collected by A. M. Moore. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—It is needless to praise the character drawing 
and humour of Mr. May’s work, for they are plain to all; but it 
takes close examination to appreviate the subtle artistic 
qualities of the drawing. The head of the old man on p. 37, the 
modelling of the face on p. 22, and the old moneylender on p. 105 
are each in their way masterpieces. Mr. Moore’s introduction is 
well worth reading. In it hetells us Mr. May’s early history, with 
its sad record of poverty. The artist was rescued from a pre- 
carious living gained by drawing portraits of actors at a shilling 
ahead by the St. Stephen’s Review. This journal was bringing 
out an illustrated Christmas number, the illustrations failed, and 
Mr. May was called in to dothe wholething ina week. He accom- 
plished the task by working day and night. This led the way to 
an engagement in Australia which restored the artist’s health, 
which had been weakened by hardships, In later years there is 
nothing to record but success. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti: an Illustrated Memorial of his Art and 
Life. By H.C. Marillier. (G. Belland Sons, £5 5s.)—-So much 
has been written of late about the Pre-Raphaelites generally, and 
Rossetti in particular, that there is nothing much left to tell in 
another work. Nevertheless, the present volume is a worthy 
monument to the artist for the number and excellence of the 
illustrations. It must not be inferred from this that the letter- 
press is not of interest, for it is; but the best monument of a 
painter is his work. Besides the regular pictures, a number of 
drawings and book illustrations have been reproduced. Many of 
these drawings are very beautiful, and are a distinct addition to 
the book. Considering that above all things Rossetti wasa great 
colourist—at least till near the end of his life—it is wonderful 
how interesting his pictures are when translated into black and 
white. ‘This fact seems to indicate that the glamour of colour 
sometimes makes us pass over other artistic qualities in his 
work, 

Those whe wish to be informed on the subject of Greek terra- 
cotta statuettes will find two interesting books on the subject :— 


| Greek Terra-cotta Statuettes, by Marcus B. Huish (J. Murray, 


21s.), and Greek Terra-cotta Statuettes, by Miss C. A. Hutton 
(Seeley and Co., 7s.) Both works are well illustrated; in the 
former a large number of collections have been laid under con- 
tribution, in the latter volume the statuettes are all from the 
3ritish Museum. The art of which these books treat is a 
fascinating one,—Greek sculpture without its heroie trappings, 
for by far the most delightful of the little clay statues are those 
which show us Greek women and children as they appeared in 
everyday life. The two little boys dressed up as Eros (Plate V.) 
in Miss Hutton’s book are perfect in their charm, as are the 
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two girls sitting on a sofa talking. In Miss Hutton’s book con- 
siderable use has been made of the Anthology by way of illustration. 


The English Pre-Raphaelite Painters. By Percy H. Bate. (G. 
Bell and Sons. 42s. net.)—The chief interest of this book is that it 
gives us accounts of the lesser-known members of this great 
movement, and good reproductions of their works. Sandys, 
Windus, Burton, and Arthur Hughes are all known to us by the 
literature of the subject, but their works are rarely seen. In the 
present volume we can study their compositions and wonder why 
their pictures are not better known. There isa section of the 
book devoted to the study of some artists who have passed 
though a Pra-Raphaelite stage. Few people realise how many 
painters came under the influence of the movement and then 
abandoned it often for a worse style. 


Corregjio. By Selwyn Brinton. “Great Masters Series.” 
(G. Bell and Sons. 53.)—The author gives us a careful and well- 
ordered account of the work of Correggio, but he does not attempt 
to solve or even go deeply into the problem of why Correggio, 
with his enormous powers, his wonderful sense of beauty, and 
his sureness of execution, does not leave on the mind a greater 
impression. He never seems to attain to that mysterious quality 
which is indescribable, and which men of lesser technical power 
attained unmistakably. It is the possession of this essential that 
makes men like Luini rank above Correggio. 


Little Journeys to the Homes of Eminent Painters. By Elbert 
Hubbard. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 6s.)—These sketches are charm- 
ingly written and full of vivacity. Perhaps the best is the account 
of Fortuny, who as a child helped his grandfather to make little 
plaster votive figures. Fortuny’s father had kept a Punch and 
Judy show and was killed in a drunken fight, the public con- 
sidering that the Devil had carried him off as he did Mr. Punch 
nightly. The boy artist was fortunate in meeting with a good 
old priest to whom he owed much. 


Donatello. By Hope Rea. ‘“ Great Masters Series.” (G. Bell 
and Sons. 5s.)—The author points out truly that Donatello was 
much more than a mere forerunner of the Renaissance. He 
was indeed a master who sought to give deep expressiveness by 
means of sculptured form. It was his mission to extend enormously 
artistic expression, ard his influence was felt over the whole field 
of art,among the painters as much as among the sculptors. This 
view is well brought out in the present work. 


The Life and Death of Mr. Badman. With Decorations by the 
Brothers Rhead. (W. Heinemann. 15s.)—This book is beauti- 
fully printed with clear black type well proportioned to the 
ample page. The full-page illustrations are well in keeping with 
the talk between Wiseman and Attentive, in which is set out all 
the misdeeds of Mr. Badman. Bunyan’s work is here worthily 
reprinted. 


The Renaissance in Italian Art. By Selwyn Brinton. Part III, 
** Milan, Perugia, and Rome.” (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 5s.) 
—This is an excellent handbook for the traveller in Italy. The 
information is copious and gives a summary of the most recent 
criticism. Though the original views are in no way profound, 
there is a general soundness of view, and a catholic apprecia- 
tion of different schools and epochs. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. By S. T. Coleridge. Illus- 
trated by Herbert Cole. (Gay and Bird. 5s.)—The images 
evoked by this poem are so vivid that it is hardly in want of 
illustration. The pictures in this book are well drawn, and have 
grace and imagination, but do not call up the feeling of terror 
associated with the “ Ancient Mariner.” 


Renaissance and Modern Art. By W. H. Goodyear. (Macmillan 
ang Co. 6s.)—This book, which comes from the pen of an 
American, is an excellent introduction to the study of art. As it 
covers a wide field, there is not much space for details, but the 
judgments are sound and the taste unprejudiced. 


Giotto and his Works at Padua. By J. Ruskin. (George Allen. 
73. 6d.)—This edition is illustrated with good process reproduc- 
tions of the frescoes, which together with Mr. Ruskin’s notes 
make an excellent handbook to the Arena Chapel. 


The Midsummer of Italian Art. By F.P. Stearns. Revised Edition. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 9s.)—A certain enthusiasm with which 
this book is written gives it interest, though it cannot be trusted 
as a safe guide when it comes to critical questions. 








ENGLAND AND AMERICA AFTER INDEPENDENCE. 

England and America afier Independence. By Edward Smith. 
(A. Constable and Co. 14s.)—This work is intended to give an 
examination of the international intercourse of the United States 


eee 
with Great Britain from 1783, when independence was acknow. 
ledged, to 1872, when the ‘Alabama’ award was announce at 
Geneva. Such a work, thoroughly and impartially done, would 
be of no small value. There is not a little which is valuable in 
this work, for the author has spent much time in research, but it 
can be scarcely said that the book is quite impartial in tone; at 
least no American would allow it. The attitude of the English 
Government is nearly always assumed to be right, as, e.g., in the 
case of the retention of British forts in the North-West Territory 
for years after independence was admitted, and in spite of 
remonstrances from the young Republic,—a line of action 
incapable of defence. The story of the complications jn 
Washington’s Cabinet due to the opposing French and English 
influences is made very clear, as are the causes which led 
up to the foolish war of 1812-14, in which there were many 
blunders and much folly on both sides. There is little doubt, as 
the author shows, that Canada was deprived of territory justly 
hers in 1842 under the Webster-Ashburton Treaty. But it was 
folly for the English Government to send such an amateur to 
deal with one of the first statesmen and lawyers of modern times; 
and in the temper prevailing in Maine insistence on Canadian 
claims probably meant border war, which would have instantly 
grown to larger proportions. Mr. Smith does not realise how 
justly offensive was the attitude of the Palmerston Ministry to 
the American Government during the Civil War, and he says of 
Mr. Adams that one of the earliest lessons he learnt was the 
desire of the British Government and people to remain neutral, 
That is not quite the impression given as regards the Govern- 
ment in the recent Life of Charles Francis Adams by his son, 
Writing to Mr. Seward, Mr. Adams sees “division of opinion, 
consequent upon the pressure of the commercial classes.” And 
Mr. Adams's famous “ My lord, this means war,” scarcely bears 
out Mr. Smith’s too complacent assumptions. Mr. Smith is also 
very angry with Mr. Bright for misleading the American people 
as to English opinion. Mr. Bright did nothing of the kind, 
Deploring the attitude of the upper classes, he laboured to make 
Englishmen of the middle and working classes understand the 
real issues which were being fought out on American soil; and 
the event justified him. F 





THE EGYPTIAN CAMPAIGNS. 

The Egyptian Campaigns, 1882 to 1899. By Charles Royle. 
(Hurst and Blackett. 12s. net.)—Mr. Royle, who is a 
Judge of the Egyptian Court of Appeal, published his his- 
tory of the Egyptian campaigns some years ago, and in 
this reissue has brought the narrative down to the death of 
the Khalifa last November. The book, especially in the later 
chapters, bears obvious marks of haste. The style is bald and 
awkward, there is an immense mass of detail often badly 
arranged, and, generally, the work reads like a string of news- 
paper articles reprinted in the form in which they were written. 
But the narrative, if unattractive, is singularly complete. Mr. 
Royle shows little partisanship, and, though firmly convinced of 
the success of the British administration of Egypt, he indulges 
in no rhetorie or excessive eulogy. It is a curious story this 
of England in Egypt, a type of so many of our most suc- 
cessful undertakings. Originally forced to interfere with the 
bankrupt Egyptian Government on behalf of our interest 
in the Suez Canal, we found ourselves confronted with a 
sudden growth of nationalism, which was in the main the 
work of certain clever adventurers. The fighting from 
Alexandria to Tel-el-Kebir and the fall of Arabi was imme- 
diately followed by an unlcoked-for development of fanati- 
cism in the Soudan. The early Soudan campaigns were one 
long and dreary muddle, armies lost, courage and good general- 
ship wasted, an undecided policy at home which wavered between 
intervention and abandonment, and finally the tragedy of 
Gordon’s death. Then came desultory wars, till a renewed out- 
burst of Dervish crusading forced us to settle the matter, and 
Lord Kitchener succeeded at once in stamping out fanaticism 
and laying the foundations of a civilised and prosperous Soudan. 
Our work has not been the changing of the Egyptian govern- 
ment, but the creation in Egypt of some form of Egyptian nation. 
Mr. Royle in an interesting passage discusses the scheme for an 
Egyptian Constitution which Lord Dufferin proposed in 1833. 
| No scheme could be more statesmanlike in theory, but there was 
las yet no Egypt to govern. “In 1883,” says Mr. Royle, “the 
| Egypt of Lord Dufferin existed only in the imagination.” It is 
| in creating this Egypt that Britain has employed the last twenty 

years, and Lord Cromer and Lord Kitchener may well look upon 
their handiwork with satisfaction. It is natural that in a book 
| dealing with recent events there should be much controversial 


| 


'‘ matter, but Mr, Royle has wisely avoided the danger of this kind 
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of dialectic. The Hamley-Wolseley controversy is passed over 


without a word, and the Stephenson-Wolseley controversy on the 
pest route to Khartoum is barely touched upon. Indeed, Mr. 
Royle only allows himself one piece of special pleading, in the 
shape of a spirited defence of Sir John MeNeill’s action at 


Tofrek. 





MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. 


Geography. By T. Miller Maguire. (Cambridge 
University Press. 10s. 6d.)—There are many words of wisdom 
in Mr. Maguire’s text-book, and they will interest all. It is com- 
forting to know that, however contemptuousiy modern critics 
regard us, we have established claims on their admiration in 
days past. Marlborough’s audacity and Wellington’s lines of 
Torres Vedras are not forgotten by Continental military writers. 
Military geography on our frontiers is practically unknown ; we 
did not know the Tirah country, and we certainly do not know 
the country the present field forces in South Africa have been 
operating in. Cronje’s capitulation terminated what will in 
future be considered a well-executed, as well as well-planned, 
piece of strategy. The success of strategy depends more than 
ever on the exact execution to an hour of the operations in a 
country like South Africa, where one operates against a mobile 
enemy. Such strategy as has been employed, mostly turning 
movements, has been too much for an enemy accustomed to frontal 
attacks. Yet the determined attempt on strongly held entrench- 
ments is a strategical factor, just as the determined holding of 
small isolated places has a very important effect on a campaign. 
We scarcely realised what the holding of Kimberley and Mafe- 
king has meant to the scatterel Boer commandos. ‘The pre- 
mature capitulation of a small fortress, Soissons, upset Napoleon’s 
strategy once, and the obstinate holding of another one may save 
or destroy an Empire, as the case of Sziget, before which Soly- 
man the Magnificent died. ‘The question of attacking moun- 
tain crests and defiles is decided against by European 
traditions, yet we are always coing it. Yet to “turn” such situa- 
It was held to be possible at 


Military 


tions is sometimes impossible. 
Dargai, though it meant traversing a defile under fire from an 
enemy not to he despised, though possessing no artillery. 
Yet we have done far more extraordinary feats 
fire from the Boers. “Was there no way round?” said 
an American Attaché after one of our tremendous assaults; 
and where an entrenched position covers the breadth of a 
mountain range, “turning ” the flanks is an operation that must 
depend on an enormous superiority of men and guns, Mr. 
Maguire’s description of the great military roads of Europe, the 
situation of the great forts, the lines of communication, rivers, 
and the extent to which natural features and accidents alter 
campaigns, is of unusual interest to us. Maps and plans of cam- 
paigns and critical battles illustrate his contention. It is a pity 
that much of European history cannot avail those of us who fight 
inan unmapped country. In Europe places of strategic value 
now will, as Mr. Maguire points out to us, be found to have 
been so considered by the Romans. Another significant fact he 
points out is the fatal tendency of fortified camps to act as traps to 
anarmy pivoting round them. Yet in spite of Metz and Sedan, 
the French cling to this system of big forts with chains of lesser 
ones; and even their big forts are antiquated. Mr. Maguire has 
contrived to compress a great deal of powerful analysis and 
suggestion, besides a wide historical survey, into his work, yet the 
style remains easy and never becomes loaded. He shows much 
self-restraint and displays a very open and unbiassed mind,—a 
necessary adjunct to all military science, for the greatest generals 
have won by displaying an audacity in absolute contradiction to 
the commonest laws of an army’s safety. 
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VILLAGE LIFE IN CHINA. 

Village Life in China. By Arthur H. Smith, D.D. (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier, Edinburgh. 7s. 6d.)—Few more interest- 
ing and readable books on China have been written than this. 
Yhe author has the faculty of “ gently scanning his fellow-man,” 
and in addition he “has by an extended experience in China 
come to feel a profound respect for the numerous admirable 
qualities of the Chinese, and to entertain for them a high per- 
sonal esteem.” In addition Dr. Smith commands a style which 
is almost as simple as Mr. Barrie’s, and is remarkably effective 
forthe purposes of word-photography. For example, a rea!ly 
considerable amount of information is conveyed in this descrip- 
tion :—“ The most conspicuous object in a Chinese village is 
generally a temple, and this building often gives its name to the 
hamlet. Thus the wall surrounding a temple is covered with red 
plaster, and the village is dubbed Red Temple. Jn a few years 











the plaster falls off, but the name sticks. Temples are frequently 
associated with the families which were prominent in their coh- 
struction, and the name of the village is very likely to be derived 
from this source, as Wang Chia Miao, the temple of the Wang 
family ; the Hua Chia T'sii, the monastery of the Hua family. 
If there happen to be two temples of a similar appearance, the 
village may get the title of Double Temple, and in general 
any peculiarity in edifices of this sort is likely to be 
stereotyped in the village name.’ In _ this simple but 
lucid fashion Dr. Smith deals with all aspects of the 
village life.—the roads, the ferry, the shop, the theatre, 
even higher education, loan societies, societies -for watch- 
ing the crops, and weddings and funerals. Dr Smith is not, of 
course, without what Mr. Herbert Spencer would term his “ bias,” 
and indicates it with sufficient clearness in his concluding 
chapter on ‘ What can Christianity do for China?” But, as he 
argues moderately, his views will be listened to with respect, as 
when he says : “ Chinese customs will not be rashly invaded, but 
the ultimate tendency will be to postpone marriage to a suitable 
age, to consider the preferences of the principal parties—so far as 
they may have any—and to make wedlock a sacred solemnity 
instead of merely a social necessity.” Besides, Dr. Smith 
subordinates his hobbies to his pictures of actuallife. These are 
delightful, and the pleasure of thein is enhanced by the illustra- 
tions with which his book abounds. 





A HISTORY OF ABERDEEN AND BANFF. 

A History of Aberdeen and Banff. by William Watt. (W. 
Blackwood and Sons. 7s. 6d.)—This is one of the best—perhaps 
it is the most solid and informing—of the admirable series of 
* County Histories ” to which it belongs. The subject is a good 
one, and Mr. Watt has evidently had the special qualifications, 
including accurate and wide knowledge, for doing it justice. He 
takes more pains with the shire of Aberdeen than with that of 
Banfl; in doing so he is justified not only by the fact of his 
being a native of it, but by its greater importance. Hardly in 
Great Britain, and certainly not in Seotland, has there been 
exhibited such a remarkable instance of Teutonic civilisation 
triumphing over essentially Celtic barbarism as the rise and 
progress of the township of Aberdeen. Mr. Watt does not possess 
Macaulay’s literary fervour, or perhaps his enthusiasm for the 
material side of human progress, but he waxes soberly eloquent 
in his characterisation of what happened in the region of which 
he treats when the Celtic dynasty of Kings became extinct 
towards the close of the thirteenth century. ‘A young and 
energetic people had come in and possessed the lands, had built 
towns and great churches, and had dotted baronial castles over 
the country. At the end of this period of ‘luve and le’ Aberdeen 
had its place as one of the most prosperous of Scottish towns, 
with a body of sturdy citizens jealously upholding their trading 
privileges and generally comporting themselves as a vigorous self- 
governing community. The country round it was in the hands 


of some of the most enlightened men of the age. Industrial 
communities had taken root all over the district. The new 


population had supplanted or absorbed tke old Celtic inhabitants, 
—entirely in the low country, and toa large extent everywhere 
except in a few of the remoter glens; and the counties of Aber- 
deen and Banff were occupied by a people which has not received 
any important addition from without or undergone any consider- 
able ethnological change during the last six hundred years.” No 
doubt this community, like every other, had its struggles. More 
than once it was threatened with destruction by such capable 
leaders of caterans as the Wolf of Badenoch and the Lord of the 
Isles; in the famous conflict with the second, known as ‘‘ the 
Red Harlaw,” which took place in 1411, the heads of the munici- 
pality were killed. ‘This region had to bear the brunt of some of 
the worst conflicts of the War of Independence; it was one of the 
cockpits of the Reformation and Covenant periods ; in the Farl 
Marischal it gave Jacobitism its paladin. All these struggles, 
however, made the men of the district among the most notable 
for strength and energy in Scotland. Aberdeen, although it did 
not take so kindly to the Covenant as other cities, threw itself 
heart and soul into the industrial movement which succeeded, 
and was in part caused by, the final failure of Jacobitism in 1745, 
with the result that it is one of the handsomest cities and most 
successful commercial Scotland. Nor has it 
neglected learning, letters, or art. It has a University which is 
fully four hundred years old; it has given Scotland some of its 
best historians, such as Masson, Skene, Hill Burton, and Cosmo 
Innes; and Sir George Reid, President of the Scottish Academy, 
is a native of Aberdeen. This account of the shires of Aberdees 
and Banff is a most valuable contribution to Scottish history, 
and it is written in a lucid, unrhetorical style. 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

Marie Antoinette and the Diamond Necklace. By F. de Albini. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 5s.)—Dante would have assigned 
a separate pit in his Malebolge to the rascals of the Affaire du 
Collier, the “ official solution” of which this book impugns, on 
the ground that by assuming Marie Antoinette’s complicity we 
can solve the main conundrums of the case. The author’s style is 
admirable, and his arraignment of the “ orthodox ” championship 
of the Queen is often ingenious; but he yields too much influence 
to that consecrated maxim of French jurisprudence,—in case of 
doubt always sentence your Dreyfus to the Devil’s Island, Then 
he sometimes mistakes possibilities for proofs, mixes up facts 
attested by “ the document” with guesses, gossip, and suggestions, 
and forgets that texts with seemingly good pedigrees are often, 
as an Italian puts it, mere copie di copie di copie. Amongst his 
authorities is F, de Conches, some of whose “autograph ” Royal 
letters have been shown by Sybel to be forgeries, while the light 
compiler Vizetelly (1867) stands on the same shelf as Carlyle, 
Louis Blanc, and Arneth; and he appeals to Michelet, whose 
mind always ran in the gutter when “the eternal feminine” was 
under debate (witness his Mrs. Morley and Mrs. Freeman). As 
to his French, he translates “inconvenances” by ‘ inconveni- 
ences,” and, what is curious for the exponent of a courtly theme, 
appears to have never heard of the dignity of Mistress of the 
Robes, for he identifies “Grandes Maitresses” with “ gover- 
nesses”! The apparatus of guesses and combination by which 
M. de Albini impeaches the “official solution” is backed 
by a picture of Marie Antoinette’s education, proclivities, 
“inconveniences,” environment, &c., so coloured as to lead 
the uncritical reader to the conclusion, Habbakuk est capable 
de tout. The “she-Austrian” did not play the piano, 
could not draw, was illiterate, romped with dirty dogs, 
smashed furniture, rode donkeys, once drove in a cab, hunted, 
participated in the nocturnales of Versailles and the pastorales 
of the Trianon, and in general shocked the collets-montés of her 
entourage by her breaches of palatial etiquette. Plainly, the so- 
called Moqueuse was the very person to connive at, if not to start, 
an intrigue for the appropriation of an ornament priced at 
£85,000; to have descended, as alleged, to intimacy with an 
adventuress like Madame de la Motte; to have hoodwinked 
Cardinal de Rohan by a secret correspondence which ran to 
a hundred letters; to have planned, and “ personally con- 
ducted,” the bosquef comedy in which the cocotte d’Oliva gulled 
his Eminence by her impersonation of the Queen,—and, in 
fine, to grab the necklace by the hands of a valet-de-chambre. 
As to the particular species of mud with which in all epochs, 
our own included, society has loved to besmirch Queens 
and Empresses, however immaculate, M. de Albini stops at 
suspecte d’étre suspecte. However, Marie Antoinette’s “eloquent 
glances” at ‘le beau Fersen” give him some slight qualms, and 
he devotes a separate excursus to certain Borgia-like indictments 
of the Royal aunts Adelaide and Victoire. In this business “all 
men are liars.” After the six hundred diamonds were delivered to 
the Cardinal they vanish from human sight. To believe certain 
anonymous reminiscences of the recollections of Talleyrand, an 
ornament “of the exact pattern” of the missing jewel, but minus its 
gorgeous central “river,” was being worn in the Empire days by 
a lady at “a Northern” Court. “No,” said young Boehmer, for 
whom a drawing of the article was procured at Napoleon’s wish, 
“this is the original necklace, undiminished and unchanged, 
exactly as it left my father’s shop.” Well, if so, how about the 
£20,000 worth of diamonds which the Count de la Motte received 
in 1785 from his wife and sold to Gray, of Bond Street ? This 
crux is said (!) to have puzzled Talleyrand and Napoleon, and for 
its solution our author’s critical lens leaves us in the lurch. 








HOW TO DEAL WITH YOUR BANKER. 

How to Deal with Your Banker. By Henry Warren. (Grant 
Richards. 3s. 6d.)—This little handbook to the external sides of 
banking business is a mine of knowledge in regard to the practical 
and legal aspects of cheques, endorsements, bills, promissory notes, 
credit accounts, pass-books, and the like, as considered from the 
customer’s point of view. Most of us flatter ourselves that we 
know all about the various “‘ crossings” usual on cheques, and yet, 
as this expert remarks, many business men are ignorant of the 
real bearings of the precautionary measures of this class, 
which to the female mind are the darkest of mysteries. 
The present manual clearly explains when and why we 
ought to “cross.” or substitute “order” for “bearer,” or 
add the words “not negotiable,’—current formulas which 
afford the drawer degrees of protection against fraud that range 
from zero to something like complete surety. Many people think 
that to verify the items of their banker’s (or their doctor’s) 





es 
account in detail is a most ungentlemanlike act. Our expert 
says that, partly because some bankers “sweat” their Clerks 
partly for other reasons, the “ pass-book” is often made up ns 
disgraceful manner. Examine it as you would your grocer’s 
or even your ironmonger’s, bill! See that the Ineome-tax fe 
your dividends is not surcharged, that coupons are cashed in full 
that foreign bonds and bills are honestly realised at current 
values, that you are not charged postage, or debited with sur. 
reptitions deductions for the benefit of background agents 
The tales which Mr. Warren tells out of school an 
how bank charges and allowances are sometimes affecte) 
by the customer’s “personal equation.” According to him 
but we of course take no sort of responsibility for the 
statement, the managing staff keep an eye on the depositor’s 
idiosyncrasy, saying, “‘ What rate will he stand?” or “He wil] 
never know it.” The client with an average balance of £309 
who is docketed as “mean and grasping,” will get his 1} per cent, 
interest, while the careless, easy-going customer, who is usually 
£5,000 to the good, will not be allowed a farthing. On these 
and other analogous topics Mr, Warren is full of instructiys 
chapter and verse; he is always lucid, and, what is more, very 
entertaining. There is of course another side to his various 
allegations, and we must also remember that banks differ from 
each other as widely as persons. What may be true of ong 
bank is utterly untrue of others. 








GENERAL NATHAN B. FORREST. 

The Life of General Nathan Bedford Forrest. By John Allan 
Wyeth, M.D. (Harper and Brothers. $4.)—In this Life of one of 
the most remarkable cavalry leaders on the Confederate side in 
the American Civil War we have the work of a genuine enthusiast, 
Dr. Wyeth served for two years in a regiment of Alabama cavalry 
which had formerly served under Forrest, and, as he tells us, was 
“impressed by the enthusiastic devotion to him of these veterans 
who had followed his banner from the first year of the war.” 
He undertook the Life, and his method was to collect personal 
reminiscences from ‘every surviving officer or soldier of his 
command ” whose address he could obtain. So the book is largely 
a collection of extracts from letters, generally from obscure corre- 
spondents. The method has its faults, for the narrative is apt 
to be confused, but in return it provides many interesting 
personal recollections. Forrest was a blacksmith’s son, born, of 
course, in a log-cabin; he made a great fortune in commerce; 
held high command in the War; and then, like so many of those 
heroic, unconventional soldiers on both sides, returned quietly 
to his old life. The book deals with the least interesting part of 
the War, the guerilla fighting in Tennessee from Fort Donelson 
onwards, and it reveals the amateurishness of much of that 
desperate and sanguinary contest. But Forrest stands out asa 
figure in a thousand, a born leader of men, fierce, hot-tempered, 
extraordinarily energetic, but also kindly and faithful. Dr. 
Wyeth’s great merit is his enthusiasm, which redeems even 
his very great faults of style. He calls a right hand a “right 
upper extremity,” and there is a great deal of tawdry rhetoric 
in the book. 








IN MOORISH CAPTIVITY. 

In Moorish Captivity: an Account of the ‘ Tourmaline’ Expedi- 
tion in Sus. By H.M. Grey. (Edward Arnold. 16s.)—We need 
only recall to our readers the name of Major Spilsbury and the 
“ Globe Venture Syndicate,” and they will recollect the essential 
features of the ‘Tourmaline’ incident. Mr. Grey was one of the 
unfortunates whom the natives took possession of when the arms 
and ammunition were not landed. His captors handed him over 
to the Sultan’s representatives, and then began a wearying march 
to Mogador, which is described in detail. This, indeed, is the 
feature of Mr. Grey’s book,—the circumstantial detail of an awful 
march under trying conditions, to the accompaniment of many 
horrible and ghastly items of Moorish cruelty and ferocity. 
Despite a certain monotony, undoubted interest clings to the 
narrative all through. It is genuine and lifelike, and one 
feels the irksomeness of the chains and the long nights 
spent with other more innocent victims. They met one 
old Moor who did his best to lighten their hardships, and 
for whom they retain the deepest gratitude. The specimens 
of Moorish bullying which the march afforded are not pleasant 
reading; the habit seems ingrained in the people, and the mere 
exercise of it when there was no possible profit,and indeed delay 
to the caravan was caused by it, seemed indispensable to a K aid. 
No one whose misfortune it was to be within sight of the caravan 
escaped; absolute and patent innocence of any wrongdoing known 
to man was of course no protection. Mr. Grey waxes very indig- 
nant at the little the egis of Lord Salisbury could do to obtain 
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better treatment and a speedy rendering of him and his com- 
panions to justice. For him and his companions, speaking 
honestly, we cannot claim a particle of pity. The expedi- 
tion started in defiance of warnings and knowing that the 
yenture was illegal. It proposed to supply a few thousands of 
the filthiest ruffiars on the face of the earth with magazine 
rifles. Every page brings this home to the reader; the 
depravity of the Susi and Moors generally is insisted upon 
by Mr. Grey. The wickedness of the whole proceeding 
comes out strongly in consequence of these unintentional but 
damaging admissions. That the whole affair was a failure one 
cannot be too thankful for; and it scarcely becomes men who 
try to arm the subjects of a friendly State to grumble because 
their Consular representatives failed to obtain for them pro- 
tection. Consuls are made to protect travellers, explorers, 
merchants, but not filibusters. The former are nuisance and 
worry enough, but all are discredited by men of the Spilsbury 
stamp. The offence probably did not seem a heinous one to 
Moorish eyes, but that is no reason why a white man should 
adapt his moral touchstone to theirs. Probably no one realises 
better than Mr. Grey how cheaply he and his fellow-prisoners 
got off. The law treated them with more respect than they 
treated the law. The book, beyond its natural interest and value 
asa description of Moorish habits, conveys the old moral, “ Do 
unto others as you would be done by.” The ‘Tourmaline’ 
expedition, in fact, presuming on the immunity of British sub- 
jects, tried to do a very mean thing, and failed, and no member 
of it ought to grumble at paying for it. 








ST. PAUL, THE MASTER-BUILDER. 

The Warden of Keble’s smail book on St. Paul, the Master- 
Builder (Methuen and Co., 3s. Gd.), the notice of which should 
not have been so long delayed, is an interesting example of 
the devout liberality which marks the trusted teachers of the 
High Church school in the Oxford of to-day. It is impossible to 
read these lectures without feeling that young men who take 
Holy Orders under such influences as are here illustrated are 
most unlikely to bring to their work either a monastic temper or 
rigid and unintelligent habits of echoing mere traditional inter- 
pretations of Scripture. Dr. Lock does not claim for these 
lectures that they are more than an attempt to popularise the 
recent additions to our knowledge of St. Paul as a missionary, an 
ecclesiastical statesman, and an ethical teacher, and is profuse in 
his acknowledgment of obligations to the works of such authori- 
ties as the late Dr. Hort and Professor Ramsay. But the light 
thus focussed passes through a quite independent medium, and 
puts the reader in possession of a coherent and individual view 
of the chief public aspects of one of the most fascinating and 
potent personalities in human history. Thus we have from 
Dr. Lock a very clear and compact statement of the considera- 
tions going to show that St. Paul’s missionary journeys were 
planned with a deliberate view to the conversion of the Roman 
Empire; that in that majestic fabric he found a mould from which 
was drawn his conception of the Church as a great universal 
spiritual dominion ; and that with remarkable steadiness of view 
he pursued the aim of “ welding Jew and Gentile together in the 
unity of a Catholic Church.” Interesting, however, as is Dr. Lock’s 
essentially modern treatment of these and cognate points, we have 
been perhaps still more impressed by his eminently human and 
reasonable discussion of the Apostle’s great and so easily mis- 
conceived doctrine of justification by faith. The Warden of 
Keble’s style is not generally remarkable for brilliancy, but it 
would be difficult to pack a larger amount of pregnant theological 
truth into a single sentence than is conveyed in the following :— 
«“<«Thy faith hath saved thee’ is the historical formula for that 
for which ‘ justification by faith’ is the dogmatic.” Later on, he 
observes that justification by faith “is thus the starting point of 
the sinner’s new life..... . and always remains the central 
attitude of the religious life...... But the starting point is 
not the goul...... There is still left room, or rather there is a 
clear necessity, for all the processes of morality, of education, of 
sanctification.” Thus, as Dr. Lock maintains, there is no real, 
but only an apparent, inconsistency between the doctrines of St. 
James and St. Paul, and the moral aspect of the principle 
specially associated with the name of the latter Apostle is 
entirely vindicated. 








JOHN NIXON, 

John Nixon, Pioneer of the Steam-Coal Trade in South Wales: a 
Memoir. By James Edmund Vincent. (John Murray. 103. 6d.)— 
The subject of this memoir from very small beginnings became 
in time one of the foremost coalowners of the Kingdom. His 
progress was marked at all times by perseverance and by 


t 





generous self-denial in circumstances where a quick road to 
success seemed to lie up the backstairs. It is this idea of 
righteousness in trade, combined with the picture of one whose 
life was a visible example of it, which is the pleasantest part of 
the book, and the writer in dwelling upon it attains a high 
level of ethical wisdom. We cannot, however, agree with him 
when he seems to regard as mutually exclusive “the successful 
man of business whose energies are concentrated upon produc- 
tive enterprise” and “the high-flown idealist whose one and 
absorbing motive is the elevation of humanity.” Is it not 
rather the case that both are effective only in proportion as they 
are the servants of a beneficent spiritual force which guides the 
former, enabling him to contribute to the material progress of 
the world, and which the latter must similarly endeavour 
to actualise in as many spheres of life as he can, 
unless his idealism is to be mere sentimental dream- 
ing? There is some good descriptive writing in the 
account of Nixon’s first experience as a mining engineer 
and of the honesty which nearly cost him his place in condemning 
a worthless concession on the Loire. A propos of this, there are 
some sharp raps at unsound company promoters. Then follows 
a record of systematic observation and ready invention on the 
part of a man who gives one the impression of having been 
initiative incarnate, with a self-confidence which, within the 
limits of mechanical science and the organisation of his labour- 
force, seems to have been well justified. But he failed when he 
attempted to interfere in his own interest with the self-adjusting 
laws of political economy by controlling the output of coal from 
his mines in order to raise its price. “ Dear coal,” remarks his 
biographer, “ when coal has no right to be dear, means stoppage 
of other industries and reduced demand for coal.” With the 
exception of a few affectedly odd phrases, the style of the book is 
bright and unassuming. 





A YEAR-BOOK OF THEATRICAL CRITICISM. 

Study and Stage. By William Archer. (Grant Richards. 5s.) 
—Mr. Archer is undoubtedly one of the most capable of living 
theatrical critics; his writing is always readable and often 
brilliant. But it may be doubted if he has done wisely in re- 
publishing in book form a selection from his contributions to 
journalism during the past year under the title of “ A Year-book 
of Criticism.” ‘The book,’ he says, “chronicles such of my 
critical adventures of the past year as seemed to possess more 
than an absolutely ephemeral interest.” This may be quite true 
of the adventures, and to do him justice, Mr. Archer says: 
“Tam guiltless of the arrogance of conceiving that in bringing 
together these despatches, so to speak, of the campaign of 1898, 
I am laying great bases for eternity.’ But would not Mr. Archer 
have been better advised had he taken the plan adopted by Mr. 
Saintsbury in his admirable “ corrected impressions,’—revised his 
judgments of 1899 at the end of the year, and then published 
them iu a less “ephemeral” form than they at present possess ? 
Hence this volume cannot be regarded as one of Mr. Archer’s 
truly valuable contributions to literature, or even to the dramatic 
department of it. At the same time, it contains a great deal of 
solid journalistic work. His more purely “ professional” papers 
—such, for example, as his estimate of Mr. Bernard Shaw's plays 
and his various Shakespeare studies—are eminently readable, even 
although one may be disposed to quarrel with some of the viewa 
contained in them. Mr. Archer’s adventures into purely literary 
criticism are too suggestive of the amateur. To tell us that 
“Burns fell a victim, not to Pitt and the eighteenth century, 
but to that bitter Scotch Puritanism which made the life of his 
class so drearily unbeautiful save for such momentary glamour as 
might be thrown around it by whisky and the ‘lasses,’” is not to 
state a novelty. In more senses than one, too, he strains a point 
when, dealing with Mr. Hardy’s poems, he says: “ Subjecting the 
erude mischances and brutalities of life to the alechymy of an 
ironic pessimism, he extracts from them a peculiar bitter-sweet 
melancholy which is among the most penetrant of latter-day 
literary savours.” 








ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS. 

Chapters from Aristotle’s Ethics. By Professor J. H. Muirhead. 
(John Murray. 7s. 6d.)—In this piece of critical interpretation 
which Professor Muirhead has given us we welcome a valuable 
contribution to the cause of practical ethics, in that, while its 
theme is of the distant past, it lays so much stress throughout on 
the continuity of thought from ancient to modern times. The 
form and pressure of his time is to be found in the writings of 
Aristotle,—the growth of individualism in the world of thought, of 
which the Cynic and Cyrenaic doctrines were an outcome, and 
in social life the incipient decline of the city-State, both of theze 
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phenomena containing in themselves the elements of a larger 
unity, cosmopolitanism and the sense of a widening universe of 
law. Equally in our own time the claims of individual conscience 
and responsibility are present and must be harmonised with the 
needs and institutions of the social-and moral whole. Professor 
Muirhead’s conception that belief in the moral order of the world 
is to all intents and purposes a sort of courage, is in some 
degree new. A very near approach to it was made by the 
great Stoics of the Roman Empire. But it is formulated 
in this book with a clearness and incisiveness which give it 
the force of a personal appeal. This is to moralise an intel- 
lectual conviction which, with the form .thus acquired, will 
be a rallying-cry in the battle of life, leading on to deeds of dis- 
interested bravery, and encouraging weak strugglers to think 
that their labour is not in vain. As to the question incidentally 
raised whether Aristotle’s description of the highest wisdom as 
consisting in isolated contemplation should be taken to evince 
the philosopher’s discontent with the limited ideals of a limited 
society, or merely to express the truth that ordinary life must be 
penetrated and ennobled by that spirit of dispassionate intelligence 
which a blind immersion in actualities tends to obscure, we are 
inclined to think that Aristotle would have solved the antithesis 
by pointing out that a union of contemplation and actual life is 
possible if men will follow and live with those whom they know 
to be the dial-plate of all that is best in the existing social order. 
For the embodiment and norm of “ political” virtue, 5 ¢pdéviuos, 
is, as well as the theorist, concerned with general principles 
(Aristotle, “Ethics,” VI. vii. 7). And “the government of the 
world,” as Dante said, “is a civil government ordained and com- 
prehended in the contemplation of the movers, that is, the ruling 
Intelligences.” A translation of selected passages adds greatly 
to the value of the book. 








THE UNCHANGING EAST. 


The Unchanging East. By Robert Barr. (Chatto and 
Windus. 63.)—Mr. Barr is at once a genial humoutist and a keen 
observer, and if he does not tell us. anything that is positively 
fresh in this narrative of a voyage in which he saw Tunis and 
Malta, Baalbec and Damascus, Antioch and Jerusalem, he does 
not give us a dry page. Fortunately, also, Mr. Barr and his 
companions were arrested by a Turkish commandant, who might 
have sat for “the instigator of an Armenian massacre,” and so 
they had a good deal of fun. Mr. Barr’s observations are always 
to the point and often full of strong sense. He was charmed with 
Bethlehem, but he says: “Carthage is the most disappointing city 
in the ruin line that I ever visited, and I have seen some of the 
most famous ruined towns in America.” Mr. Barr’s book would 
have been still better than it is if that bourgeois humour which 
delights in “banging saxpences,” and in producing “fine old 
Scotch,” had been conspicuous, not by its presence but by its 
absence. One is irritated rather than rationally amused by such 
jocosities as: “The origin of Baatbec, like that of Jeames, is 
wrapped in mystery. It stands 3,800 ft. above the sea, says the 
guide-book, and 4,500, says the encyclopedia; but judging by the 
weather it was 10,000 ft. high the day we were there.” 








THE FLOWING TIDE. 


The Flowing Tide. By Madame Belloc. (Sands and Co.. 6s.) 
—This book is written to prove that Catholicism is increasing in 
England, reviving on the Continent, and spreading all over 
America. To our mind, the writer succeeds in proving none of 
her points. Nevertheless, if we forget its title and purpose, the 
book is worth reading. It is not a picture of the flowing tide of 
religious thought, but it contains some interesting sketches of 
life in a religious backwater. The writer tells us nothing new 
about Newman or Manning, or any of the great English converts. 
The chapters devoted to them and to “The Literature of the 
Catholic Revival” are very commonplace. On the other hand, 
the accounts of the lives of Jeanne Jugan—a maid-servant in 
Brittany who founded the community of the “Little Sisters of 

he Poor’’—and of Mother Margaret—also originally a servant, 
the reviver in England of the Order of Dominican Nuns—are 
cbarming reading. Jeanne Jugan is a type of feminine 
Christian piety to be found only in the Roman Communion. 
The present High Church Movement in England delights 
Madame Belloc, who argues from ita speedy return of the Eng- 
lish people to the Roman fold. She describes our ritualistic ser- 
vices and our Anglican convents—such as Clewer—forgetting that 
ritualistic practices are struggled for by clerics only, and that these 
religious houses are filled by women. To the English layman 
sacerdotalism will remain,as we believe, astumbling-block. It is 
easy to quote strings of names of Roman converts from the pro- 


fessional and aristocratic classes,—among the thoughtfal every 
religion and irreligion can count its converts.” Such people do 
not represent the nation. The ordinary church-goer is mora 
attracted by ceremony than he was, but he knows very little 
about symbolism. He likes a beautiful service, not because he 
has Roman leanings, but because his standard of life, amuse. 
ment, and worship has altered for the more luxurious, the lesg 
monotonous, the more ornate. He likes spectacular’ effect 
whether at church or at the play, but he does not confuse 
religion and ritual any more than he confuses Shakespeare and 
scenery. The most widely read religious books during the whole 
of Mr. Kensit’s noisy crusade have been Mr. Sheldon’s stories 
and these take no account of ceremonial or ecclesiastical matters, 
but accept without comment the very few fundamental dogmas of 
Protestantism as a necessary pedestal on which to exalt the figure 
of Christ. The bulk of English church-goers have one theory of 
religion, and that is the imitation of Christ. We think Madame 
Belloc builds false hopes on the revival of ritual both here and in 
America; she mistakes for change of creed what is in the 
ordinary layman a change of taste. 








WHAT IS THOUGHT? 


What is Thought? or, The Problem of Philosophy by Way of a 
General Conclusion so Far. By James Hutchison Stirling, LL.D. 
(T. and T. Clark. 10s. 6d.)—It is easier to point out the 
very numerous defects of this work than to do justice to its 
occasional merits. For Dr. Hutchison Stirling is one of the 
most exasperating writers that it has ever been our fortune to 
meet. The awkward hyper-Teutonised style which only reaches 
its meaning by a labyrinth of particles and parentheses makes 
even a simple thought obscure, and this ugliness is not relieved 
by the occasional purple patch in the Carlyle manner. There is 
an absence, too, of the strict method which such a book demands; 
Dr. Stirling’s purpose is to give a résumé of recent solutions of 
the problem of philosophy, and state the general conclusion ‘so 
far. But how does he set about the task? He begins by showing 
at considerable length that Schelling misread a passage ‘in 
Descartes. Then he argues with the late Professor Veitch on-the 
subject of Prantl. Then he enters at great length into biographical 
questions connected with the life of Schelling, and for no ap- 
parent reason prints a lecture of his own on the social relations of 
Schelling and Hegel. It isa little difficult to see what such minor 
matters have to do with the central problem of philosophy, or 
what place they have in a book which is not a history but an 
abstract of speculation. Finally, many pages are occupied with 
comments on the author’s previous works, so that the hook might 
have been reasonably called a handbook to the study of Dr. 
Stirling. On p. 102 he writes: “Locke presently deflected it 
[philosophy] into a mere theory of perception; and this 


| remained pretty well (even Berkeley and Hume not apart) the 


whole aspect of philosophy in Great Britain till — possibly — 
1865, and the Secret of Hegel.’ If the “general conclusion- so 
far’’ is contained in the author’s own works, then the book 
has some method, but the title should have been different. 
The faults are very apparent and very forbidding, but if. the 
reader can forget them he will find something to repay his 
trouble. Dr. Stirling was one of the first to proclaim the value 
of Hegel in England, and whatever he writes on this subject is 
worth reading. His criticism on the school which insists on 
Hegel’s “leap in the dark” and the real externality of the 
synthesis may not convince the opponent, but will always interest 
the student, of Hegel. His criticism of Kant, and to some extent 
of Schelling, has often a real acuteness, and in any case it is 
respectable from the author’s wide learning. Dr. Stirling's short 
statement of the “ conclusion so far” is found in his definition of 
thought as “the ratio between ‘I’ and ‘Me.’” We should have 
called it rather the most recent and enlightened statement of the 
problem, but it isa neat and popular way of defining the latest 
halting-place of speculation. 








LUTHER AND THE GERMAN REFORMATION. 

Luther and the German Reformation. By Thomas M. Lindsay, 
D.D., Professor of Church History, Free Church College, Glasgow. 
(T. and T. Clark. 3s.)—We need perpetual moral revaluings in 
history, and consequently we agree with Professor Lindsay that, 
although there have been many “ Lives” of Luther, ani muck 
criticism of him, yet there is always room for another work on 
that inexhaustible theme. Especially is there room for so able 
and judicious a work as this. The story of Luther's life is told 
simply and well, and it is, above all, related to the time and its 
strange new forces and problems. Luther is a hero to Professor 
Lindsay, but he is at the same time a hero with his warts in 





evidence. His attitude towards the more democratic side of the 
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Reformation movement is considered and criticised adversely. 
He did not understand that not only a theological and political, 
put also an economic, order of Europe was passing away, and 
therefore he had no sympathy with the unhappy peasants who 
were butchered while demanding reforms which should give 
them a chance to live. Itis to this absence of true democratic 
sympathy that Professor Lindsay attributes the comparative 
languor and impotence of the modern Lutheran Church in 
Germany, and doubtless he is partly right. We should say, 
however, that, as compared with Calvinism, the Lutheran Church 
was based on an insufficient intellectual and doctrinal foundation, 
and was so less in a position to withstand either Catholicism on 
the one hand, or the assaults of rationalistic criticism on the 
other. Certainly, whatever be the cause, the great organisation 
which bears the name of Luther is in a not very enviable condi- 
tion to-day. We think that students of the life of Luther could 
hardly find a better work than this. It avoids the too indis- 
criminate eulogy of Carlyle and Froude on one side, while on the 
other it is fully sympathetic and discerning. The volume is 
greatly enriched by an excellent bibliography, and by an even 
more useful chronological summary, which brings before us at a 
glance the contemporary events of the Reformation era, In 
every way an admirable work. 








JOHN RUSKIN. 

John Ruskin. By Mrs. Meynell. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 
2s. 6d.)—This, the latest of the series on ‘“ Modern English 
Writers,” is not a biography of John Ruskin, but is intended by 
its author “to be principally a handbook of Ruskin.” It is 
affectionate and sympathetic in tone, but yet critical. Its chief 
fault appears to us to be a certain affectation in style, some of 
the sentences being most difficult to analyse. As a result, Mrs. 
Meynell has not made her exposition so clear as might have been 
the case. Especially is this so with the chapters on “ Modern 
Painters.’”? We doubt whether any one who had not read that 
work would gather very clearly from Mrs. Meynell exactly what 
it attempted toset forth. Thechapter on “The Stones of Venice”’ 
is better, as are those on some of the smaller works, such as “The 
Two Paths” (containing some very incisive criticism), “Sesame 
and Lilies,” ‘“‘ The Queen of the Air,” ‘‘The Eagle’s Nest,” &c. 
Mrs. Meynell hardly does justice to “The Crown of Wild Olive,” 
and she might have said more of “ Fors Clavigera.” She has 
treated too slenderly the social and economic ideas of Ruskin, 
which are now looming up into greater proportions than his 
purely art criticism, though she sees very clearly what havoc 
they made in the accepted economic creed of forty years ago. It 
is curious to think now of Thackeray refusing to publish the 
latter part of “Unto This Last” in the Cornhill. We should 
hardly consider this little work a final or comprehensive verdict 
on Ruskin, but asa friendly and at the same time intelligent 
study of Ruskin’s leading ideas we can give it a genuine, if some- 
what qualified, welcome. 








THE AUGUSTAN AGES. 

The Augustan Ages. By Oliver Elton. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 
5s.) —This volume of the “Periods of European Literature,” 
which deals with the rise of the “classical” spirit in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, is rather a history of the thought 
of the times than of its literary expression. This isno uncommon 
fault in histories of literature, but it is a little surprising in a 
series under the general editorship of Professor Saintsbury, who 
holds the doctrine that the history of literature is a history of 
form. The author has, however, a considerable grasp of his 
subject, and writes a vigorous, if at times somewhat forced and 
obscure, style. The book is in some ways a curious mixture of 
sound and unsound criticism, for while the author often sees 
through the shams of “classical” theory, his view of other 
literatures is, at the same time, not seldom vitiated by some of 
its fundamental fallacies. His general view of a literary kind or 
of literary conditions is often just; there is humour in his 
description of the romances “which man, ‘of all his 
works, created hugest,’” and insight in his remark that 
“while Gray resisted his age and had no authority over it, 
Pope won his authority by subduing himself.” While not with- 
out respect for the idols of “classicism,” he bows down to few. 
Boileau’s formule he admits “ were not fully analysed, and often 
gave a rather mystical comfort to those that used them” (sar- 
castic enough when applied to the “ age of reason ”!), and it was 
from these that sprang the “hueless flower of classicism” pos- 
sessing that “utmost formal finish, which is a disguise for 
mental incoherence,” as he remarks, d propos of the “ Essay on 
Criticism.” Yet, on the other hand, he is sufficiently under the 
influence of pseudo-classical criticism to-place the “ artistic 








construction” of Racine above that of Shakespeare—indeed te 
talk of the “crude old unaltered plots” of the latter—and to 
regard the prose of the age of Anne as for all later times the 
source of English undefiled. 








Innermost Asia: Travel and Sport in the Pamirs. By RB. P. 
Cobbold. With Illustrations. (W. Heinemann. 21s.)—As the 
Indian Government can only be persuaded with the greatest 
difficulty to allow Englishmen toexplore even in their own “sphere 
of influence,” we must be grateful to men of Mr. Cobbold’s 
stamp, who can tell us what is really going on in the Pamirs and 
in Kashgar. Only a small portion of his narrative is devoted to 
Ovis Poli, ibex, and the Thian Shan deer; the rest records the 
itinerary of his journeys, the aspect of the country, and the 
political views of the inhabitants. Mr. Cobbold was struck by one 
feature which is always grateful to Englishmen,—the universal 
confidence in an Englishman. For instance, in Kashgar a 
native trader, a Peshawari, took a cheque on a London bank, and 
paid the equivalent in Chinese tungas, relying entirely on the 
fact that Mr. Cobbold was an Englishman, though no one in the 
country had ever heard of the bank, and pounds, shillings, and 
pence were unknown denominations, and he had to accept the 
stranger’s calculations as to the exchange! Another fact struck 
him,—the very comprehensive knowledge of Indian affairs and 
boundaries, and all matters of frontier importance, possessed by 
every Russian officer. Compare this with the ignorance dis- 
played by the Indian official whom Mr. Cobbold in the course 
of his travelling arrangements had to interview. This man did 
not know the frontier had been delimitated, and had not heard 
of books of Asiatic travel which even the man in the street 
knows. These are the men who cost us eo much in blood—the 
treasure we can afford—when we have to fight for a finish. Some 
beautiful photographs illustrate Mr. Cobbold’s travels, and a good 
map. Beyond a temporary detention at the hands of the 
Russians, owing to a misrepresentation of his proceedings by the 
Kirghiz, a detention which proved an acceptable rest, Mr. 
Cobbold’s travels went smoothly, and he had certainly not less 
than the average good luck of travellers, and perhaps rather 
more. 


A Book of Bachelors. By A. W. Fox, M.A. (Constable and 
Co. 16s.)—This is a somewhat whimsical idea of Mr. Fox’s, to 
give sketches of some notable bachelors in various professions. 
Bishop Andrewes, the physician Boorde, Archbishop Abbot, the 
poet Cowley, and Sir Henry Wotton, thediplomatist. Burton figures 
as the humourist, and Sir Thomas Overbury as the courtier. Mr. 
Fox tells us in his preface that he is not tilting at marriage, but 
only wishes to record the events in the lives of some notable 
bachelors. The only chapter which seems indirectly to reflect on 
marriage is, of course, that of Overbury, who met his death at 
the hands of that infamous pair, Lady Essex and Lord Rochester. 
It was, perhaps, a peculiar taste which included Overbury in this 
list of bachelors, but if its object was to prove the folly of inter- 
fering with other people’s love affairs, as well as the risks of a 
courtier’s career, the author has certainly succeeded. Among 
the most interesting of these sketches are those of the Bishop 
Andrewes and Thomas Coryate, the traveller. We can promise 
our readers some interesting reading if they can only get over 
the momentary surprise occasioned by the title of the volume and 
its seemingly severe appearance. Mr. Fox seems to us to be 
impartial, to have the historical gift, and to be able to handle his 
materials to the best advantage. 


Romances of Roguery: an Episode in the History of the Novel. 
By Frank Wadleigh Chandler. In 2 parts. Part I., “The 
Picaresque Novel in Spain.” (Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d.)—Mr. 
Chandler’s work is essentially academic, being an essay submitted 
in qualifying for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Columbia 
University, and it is, consequently, very thorough. Whether it 
was worth while to read, classify, and describe all these old 
stories, in which the principal character is not the hero but the 
anti-hero, need not be questioned. It may, however, be said with 
certainty that none but very conscientious students of literature 
need trouble to look at the book. The second part still promised 
will be quite another story, for it will deal with the Spanish 
influence beyond the Peninsula and the progeny of the original 
picaro in France, Germany, and England, as depicted by Smollett, 
Le Sage, and the rest. Even Lazarillo de Tormes, the typical figure 
in this kind, has only a qualified interest for English readers, 
but we are all concerned about Gil Blas and Ferdinand, Count 
Fathom. Still, it is well that there should be Universities to 
encourage work not designed for the general reader, and Mr. 
Chandler has compiled a monograph which will have to be con- 
sulted by whoever wishes to write with intelligence on a great 
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variety of authors from Cervantes to Smollett and Beaumarchais, 
—for Figaro descends not precisely from the picaro, but from the 
gracioso, who 1s his counterpart in drama. 


A Winter in Berlin. By Marie von Bunsen. (Edward Arnold. 
5s.)\—This is rather a sad story of a widow who brings her 
children to Berlin and gives them the best opportunities, she 
herself being noble, only to find their way of thinking worldly 
and sceptical, and diametrically opposite to hers. One marries a 
man beneath her, the other refuses the man she loves and mar- 
ries a roué, and the younger son, the only child who inherits his 
mother’s real nobility of mind, dies of asthma. The story is soon 
told, but it gives a very pathetic picture of the disillusioning of 
@ woman at once aristocratic to the core, but of singular breadth 
of mind and purity of purpose. The moral is obvious, though in 
no way intruded,—that no mother can begin to fight too soon 
against the tendency to aim only at pleasure and the means of 
procuring it, and to accept the inevitable when it does come 
with as good a grace as possible, and hope for the best. The 
Countess Zachow finds circumstances too strong for her, and her 
struggle against them is touched with a very sympathetic hand 
and a seeming though perhaps unintentional cynicism. 


The History of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and The History of the 
Likeness of Christ. The Syriac Texts. Edited, with English 
Translations, by E. A. Wallis Budge, M.A. (Luzac and Co. 
10s. 6d.)—-We have here, in the fifth volume cf the “Semitic 
Text and Translation Series,” a curious collection of “ stories 
concerning the Virgin and Child which were current in Syria and 
Palestine as early as the fourth century of our era, as well as 
some which were incorporated with them at a later date,” +o 
quote from the preface. The miracles described differ little from 
conjuring tricks, and the feeling and atmosphere are strangely 
non-Christian and unlike that of the New Testament. Some of 
them are very quaint, particularly that of the man who was 
delivered from a snake which he had treated with mistaken kind- 
ness. The “history of the likeness of Christ, which the Jews 
of Tiberias made to mock at n the days of the Emperor Zeno,” 
‘illustrates the curious belief in the power of pictures or figures, 
to transform themselves, under certain conditions, into the living 
bodies of the beings whom they represented.” 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 











THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 
THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 
THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 
The Sequel to “The School for Saints.” 


ROBERT ORANGE. jouw oniver nosses. 
ROBERT ORANGE. jouw oxtver nosses. 
ROBERT ORANGE.  joun ouvir nopses, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 6s. 
JUsTt PUBLISHED. 6s, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 63 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SAINTS. Cheap Edition, 514 pp. 


and Portrait Cover, 6d. Now ready. 





THE PARIS SALON OF 1900. In 4 parts. Part 2, 


with 24 Full-page Pictures and Descriptive Letterpress, just ready, 1s. 








BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 


BROWN, V.C. By the Author of “Through Fire to 
Fortune.” Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
AN IMPORTANT NEW CRICKET BOOK. 

CRICKET. By Lord Harris, Arpert Warp, M. A. 
Nos.e, F. G. Buin, P. FP. Warner, T. C. COLLINGS, TOM HEARNE, F. E. 

Lacey. Profusely Illustrated. (Sports Library.) Cloth, 2s. 6d. 





SKETCHES OF NORTH OF IRELAND LIFE. 
BY LONE CRAIG-LINNIE BURN. By Arcurpaup 
McILroy, Author of “When Lint was in the Bell,’ The Auld Meeting 
Hoose Green,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 








a FOR LOVERS OF POETRY. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF MATHILDE BLIND. 
Edited by ARTHUR SyMons, and with an Introduction by RICHARD 
GARNETT, LL.D., ©.B. Green cloth, with Heliogravure Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 





THE KEY TO SOUTH AFRICA: Delagoa Bay. By 


MONTAGUE G. JESSETT, F.R.G.S. New Edition, just published, paper covers, 1s. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
THE REMARKABLE HISTORY 


OF THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. Includin- 
that of the French Traders of North-Western Canada, and of 
the North-West, XY, and Astor Fur Companies. By GEORGE 
Bryce, M.A., LL.D., Professor in Manitoba College, Winnipes ; 
Author of “Manitoba” (1882), “Short History of Canadiay 
People” (1887), &c. Demy 8vo, with 32 Full-page Illustrations 
and Maps, 14s. net. 


BURMA. 


By MAx and BERTHA FERRARS. 300 pp. Text and 450 Illustra. 

tions from Photographs. 1 vol. demy 4to, cloth extra, 30s. net. 

“ A remarkably interesting and beautiful book....The great attraction of the 

book is in the photographic illustrations, which are as good in quality as they are 

abundant in quantity. We have never seen a book in which the camera was used 
to better advantage.” —Spectator. 


RUINED CITIES OF CEYLON: 


being a Description of Anuradhapura and Polonaruwa. By 
Henry W. Cave, M.A. Demy 8vo, New and Cheaper Edition, 
Illustrated, 12s. net. 
Concluding a review of two pages, the Spectator says of the First Edition of 
this work :—“ Written in a very pleasant and scholarly style, and forms a very 
readable as well as a very bandsome volume.” ‘ 


PRIVATEERS. By EpGar Sranton Maciay, A.M, 
Author of “A History of the United States Navy,” “Remin.- 
iscences of the Old Navy” ; Editor of the Journal of William 
Maclay, U.S. Senator from Pennsylvania, 1789-1891.” With 
37 Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 
“Intensely interesting....Mr. Maclay throws a somewhat novel light with 
regard to the importance of the part played by the American privateers in the 
struggle for independence.”—Admiralty aud Horse Guards Gazeite. 


EXPERTS ON GUNS & SHOOTING 


By G. T. TEASDALE BUCKELL. Fully Illustrated, royal 8vo, 
14s. net. 

“This handsome volume of 600 pages. with 65 illustrations, should be found in 
the library, not only of every shooting expert, but also of every sportsman who 
takes an intelligent interest in the progress of sporting gunnery.” 

—County Gentleman. 
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HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILO- 
SOPHY. By Dr. W. WINDELBAND, Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Strassburg. Authorised Translation by 
HERBERT ERNEST CUSHMAN, Ph.D., Instructor in Philosophy 
in Tufts College. From the Second German Edition. syo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

This book aims to give the student an insight into early Greek and Roman 
philosophies through the history of affairs. Among the distinctive features of 
Professor Windelband’s treatment are the separation of Pythagoras from the 
Pythagoreans, the juxtaposition of Democritus and Plato, and the conceptiou of 
Hellenic-Roman philosophies and of Patristics, as a progressive application of 


science, 





A NEW NOVEL. 


COLONIAL BORN: 


a Tale of the Queensland Bush. By G. Firtu Scott, Author 
of “The Track of Midnight,” “The Romance of Australian 
Exploring,” Kc. With 6 Illustrations by Percy F. 8. Spence. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A fresh, cheery tale....At present Colonials are deservedly in exceptional!y 
high favour, and we see no reason why this story of Colonial resource and p ucs 
should not, as it deserves, achieve equal popularity.”—- World. 
“A very spirited Australian story....Written with admirable verve, and 
should stand high in the works of what we may call the Boldrewood school.” 
—Saturday Review. — 





IN PRESS. 


NEARLY READY.—Demy &vo, cloth extra, 5s. net. 


MECHANICAL TRACTION IN WAR FOR 


ROAD TRANSPORT, &c., with Notes on Automobiles generally. By Lieut.- 
Colonel OTFRIED LAYRI4 (of the German Army). Translated by R. b 
MARSTON. Illustrated. 


HORSELESS VEHICLES, AUTOMOBILES, 


AND MOTOR-CYCLES, operated by Steam, Hydro-Carbon, Electric and 
Pneumatic Motors. By GARDNER D. Hiscox. Large 8vo, over 400 pages, 
very fully Illustrated, 14s. net. [Nearly ready. 


Vols. I. to TV. ready.—Vol. V. will be ready shortly. 


THE ROYAL NAVY FROM THE EARLIEST 


TIMES TO THE PRESENT. By Wm. Lainp CLowes. Each Volume will 
be complete in itself, with an Index, and orders will be taken either for Sets 
or tor separate Vols. In 6 handsome royal 8vo vols., 25s. each net. 


EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS IN THE FAR 








EAST: China, Japan, Corea, Indo-China, Straits Settlements, Malay States, 
pian, Netherlands, India, Borneo, the Philippines, &c. By D. WAKiKEs-SMifH. 
With Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo, (Ready shortiy. 





| READY SHORTLY. 
The New Imperial India Paper Pocket Edition of 


LORNA DOONE 
By the late R. D. BLACKMORE. 
Printed from entirely new large type. 


Cloth, 2/= net. 
Leather, 3/-net. | 








London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Limited. 
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j Four New Works of Fiction. 
THE MONK AND THE DANCER. 
; By ARTHUR COSLETT SMITH. 

. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, (July 3rd, 


ENOCH WILLOUGHBY: 
A STORY OF QUAKER LIFE. 
By JAMES A. WICKERSHAM., 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


HIS LAUREL CROWN. 
By A. M. P. COOKE. 


Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


MR. BOYTON. 


By F. M. ALLEN, Author of “Through Green Glasses,” 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“MEDICINE AND THE MIND. 


By MAURICE DE FLEURY. Translated by Dr. STACY B. COLLINS. 
Demy S&vo, 12s. net. 
“4 very striking piece of work.”--SPECTATOR, 
“ Will be read with advantage by all interested in problems of the mind.” 
—GLASGOW HERALD. 

“The book is likely to bein. demand in an age that is beyond all things greedy 
for new sensations.” —WOKLD. 

“An important and valuable contribution to a fascinating branch of the 
healing crt.”—DAILY CHRONICLE. 

“The work may be studied with interest and profit not only by medical men, 
but by others, such. as clergymen and lawyers, who have to deal with the 
problems arising out of the abnormalities of human nature.” 

—PALL MALL GAZET TE. 


[This day. 


&e, 











Illustrated with 20 Coloured Plates—Facsimiles of the Original Water-colour 
Drawings by H. Alken. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN MYTTON. 


By NIMROD. With Biographical Sketch by R. 8. SURTEES, and Biblio- 
graphical and Critical Notes by JOSEPH GREGO. Super-royal 8vo, £2 2s. net. 
“A new departure in finely illustrated books. The coloured illustrations in this 
eiition, de luxe reproduce lively water-colours by Alken so remarkably that they 
might be easily taken for the originals.”—-Atheneum. 
~The work is excellently got up.” —Field. 


OLD LONDON TAVERNS. 


By Epwarp CALLOW. Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 6s. 

“The subject is undoubtedly a fascinating one, and the author has the adyan- 
tace of reinforcing the information that can be drawn from written records by 
his own recollections of clubs and taverns, cooking and feeding, for nearly sixty 
years.” —Scotsman, 


LEGENDS OF THE BASTILLE. 


From the French of F. FUNCK-BRENTANO. With an Introduction by 
ViCTORIEN SARDOU. Large crown Svo, with 8 Illustrations, 6s. 
‘A most entertaining book.”— Black and White, 

* “We have nothing but praise for it.”—- World. 


TWO NEW HUMOROUS : BOOKS. 
Written and Tllustraird by JAMES FP. SULLIVAN. 638. each. 
QUEER SIDE STORIES. 
ve of laughter read Mr. I’. Sullivan's * Queer Side Stories.” 
TR ‘ 
tei fet he 


James 


“ For the lo 
“No more effectual. antidote to the 


voridina litcrary form this winters 


HERE THEY ARE AGAIN! 


“There is a. quaint touch about all Mir. Sullivan's 
mangel y fuscimating.”-—-PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


prevailing depression has been gi 
SPECTATOR, 


stories that makes them 


CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS. 


In 37 vols., with upwards of 600 Etchings by Phiz and George 
Cruikshank, and numerous other Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net per vol. 
Sold only in sets. 


BALZAC’S NOVELS. 


In 40 vols., with 280 Photogravure Illustrations and Replicas 
Plate. 12s. 6d, net per vol. Sold only in sets. 


BRONTE SISTERS’ NOVELS. 


In 11 vols., 5s. net per vol. Novels sold separately. 


of each 








SIXPENNY EDITION OF 


MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 


The following are now ready :—- 


LADY AUDLEY’S'- |THE DOCTOR'S WIFE. 
SECRET. HENRY DUNBAR. 

ELEANOR’S VICTORY. auras pte ty D. 

JOHN MARCHMONT’S|SIR JTASPER’ST 
LEGACY. J wag eh 





DOWNEY and CO., Ltd., 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 





DOWNEY AND CO.’S NEW LIST. 


SUCCESSFUL BOOKS 
THIRD EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 


THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX. 
THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX. 


A Romance. 


By HENRY HARLAND, 
&e. 





Crown 8vo, 6% 


Speaker.—* The most delightful book that spring has yet brought.” 
Saturday Review.—* Wholly delightful.” 

Morning Post.—* Every page of it interesting.” 

Pali Mall Gazette.—“ Dainty and delicious.” 

Daily News.—“ A delightful love story.” 


URSULA. URSULA. 
URSULA. URSULA. 


By K. DOUGLAS KING, 
Author of “The Scripture Reader of St. Mark’s,” “The Child who will Never 
Grow Old,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Author of “Comedies and Errors,” “ Grey Roses,” 





Outlook.—* An exciting story cleverly written.” 





SECOND EDITION NOW ON SALE. 


THE TRIALS of the BANTOCKS. 
THE TRIALS of the BANTOCKS. 


By G. 8. STREET, 
Author of * The Autobiography of a Boy,” * The Wise and the Wayward,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Literature.—“ A new * Book of Snobs.” 

Standard.—*A book to read and laugh over. To wit and cleverness Mr. 
Street adds a literary style that has helped to give him his enviable reputation as 
a satirist and humourist.” 

Times.—“ A piece of irony that is full of distinction and wit.” 


THE RHODESIANS: 
THE RHODESIANS: 


Sketches of English Life in South Africa. 
By STRACEY CHAMBERS. 
3s. 6d. 





Bound in khaki, crown 8vo, 


Accdomy.—* The author has done more to bring European Rhodesia home to 
us than scores of the Charteres d Company’ s blue-books and huge volumes could 
do....a remarkable —_ ssi ionistic feat. 





i Gazette. —* Cleverly written,’ 


ALL ABOUT DOGS: 
A Book for Doggy People. 
By CHARLES HENRY LANE, Breeder, Exhibitor, and Judge, 


With 85 Full-page Illustrations (ine lu ling nearly 70 Chat pions) 
drawn from life by R. H. Moore. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Pall Matt 





by ac 
shelf.’ 


County Ge ntle man.—-“ A hook to be read from cover to cove 
> oftener found on reading table than on libr: ary 


MEMOIRS OF 
MDLLE. DES ECHEROLLES: 
Side-Lights on the Reign of Terror. 
Translated from French by M. C. BALFOUR. 


With 3 Photogravures, demy 8vo, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


Daily Mail. —*The memoirs of Mdlle. des Echerolles have the value of a docu- 
nent and more than the charm of a novel,” 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 
Vol. V. 
THE ANGLO-SAXON 


A Quarterly Miscellany. 
Edited by Lady RANDOLPH SPENCER CHURCHILL. 


Small folio, bound in leather, with a design in gold from an historic binding, 
21s, net per quarter. 


THE BIRDS OF MY PARISH. 
By E. POLLARD. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


SEVEN GARDENS & A PALACE. ; 
By E, V. B. (the Hon. Mrs. Boyle), 
Author of “Days and Hours in a Garden.” 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


REVIEW. 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 
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NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Miscellaneous Works: 
THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. A New 


Text, Collate] with the Original MSS. and Revised Proofs, which are still in 

existence, with many hitherto Unpublished Additions. With Portraits and 

Illustrations. To be completed in 12 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
POETRY. Vol. III. Tue Graour, BRIDE or ABYDOS, 


CORSAIR, &¢. [Just published. 


LETTERS. Vol. IV. 1816 To 1820. [Newt week. 


“The definitive edition.".—Times. “'THEedition of Byron.”—Publishers’ Circular. 


THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 


MRS. BISHOP’S LATEST WORK. 


THE YANG-TZE VALLEY AND BEYOND. 


An Account of Journeys in Central and Western China, especially in the 
Province of Sze-chuan, and Among the Man-tze of the Somo Territory. By 
Mrs. BIsHoP (Isabella L. Bird), F.R.G.S. With Map and numerous Illustra- 
tions, 5vo, £1 Is. net. 


A MANUAL OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 


For the Use of Officers of the Royal Navy, Officers of the Mercantile Marine, 
Yachtsmen, Shipowners, and Shipbuilders. By Sir W. H. WHITE, K.C.B., LL.D., 
Assistant - Controller and Director of Naval Construction, Roy. al Navy, &e. 
Fifth Edition, with Illustrations, medium svo, 24s. 

A NOVEL BY RONALD MACDONALD. 


THE SWORD OF THE KING: 
the Time of William of Orange. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A good ‘bustling’ romance with plenty of adventure, well devised and 
amusingly recounted.”—Spectator. 


a Romance of 


Biographies. 
A MEMOIR OF HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 


PRINCESS MARY ADELAIDE, DUCHESS OF TECK. Based on her 
Private Diaries and Letters. Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the 
Duchess of York. By C. KINLOCH Cookk, B.A., LL.M. With numerous 
Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


HENRY HART MILMAN, D.D., late Dean 


of St. Paul’s: a Biographical Sketch. With Selections from his Correspon- 
dence. By his Son, ARTHUR MILMAN. With Portraits, 8vo, 16s. 


A MEMOIR OF RICHARD DURNFORD, 
<img late Bishop of Chichester. With selections from his Correspondence, 
By the Very Rev. the DEAN OF WINCHESTER. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. 


-~UMSDEN OF THE GUIDES: being a Sketch 
of the Life of Lieut.-General Sir Harry Burnett Lumsden, K.C.S.L, C.B. 
With Selections from his Correspondence and Occasional Papers. By General 
Sir PETER 8. LUMSDEN, G.C.L., C.S.1., and GEORGE R. ELSMIE, C.S.1 A 
New and Cheaper Edition, with Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN NICHOLSON, Soldicr 


and Administrator. Based on Private and hitherto unpublished Documents. 
By Captain L. J. TrRovver. A New and Cheaper Edition, with Portraits, 
Maps, &¢., demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


JOHN NIXON, Pioncer of the Steam Coal Trade in 


South Wales, By J. E. Vincent. With | Portrait, demy 8yv0, 10s. 6d. 


Books of Travel and Adventure. 
AFRICAN INCIDENTS: Personal Experiences in 


Egypt and Unyoro. By Major A. B. THukustoN. With an Introduction by 
General Sir ARCHIBALD HUNTER, K.C.B., D.S.O., a Memoir of the Author by 
his Brother, E. H. THRUSTON, and an Account of Major Thruston’s Last Stay 
in 1897 in the Protectorate, his Death, and the Mutiny of the Uganda Rifles. 
With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations from the Author’s Sketches, 8vo, 14s. 


LIVINGSTONE’S FIRST EXPEDITION TO 


AFRICA, 1840-1856. With Notes by F. S. ARNOT. A New Edition. Con- 
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NoTICE.—With this week's “SPECTATOR” is issued, gratis, a 
Lirpkary SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— p——— 
NHE tension in China has this week been greatly relieved, 
though the general aspect of affairs is still most serious. 
The Chinese troops, under the command, as is rumoured 
though not proved, of Prince Tuan, father of the heir to the 
throne, used their new Krupp guns to bombard Tientsin. 
The garrison was hard pressed and applied for aid, but a 
force of four hundred and fifty Russians and one hundred and 
fifty Americans were foiled on June 21st in an attempt toenter, 
and after losing nearly a third of their number were com- 
pelled to retreat. A heavier force, three thousand men, partly 
composed of Japanese, but with Russians, Sikhs, and British 
artillery as spear-head, then made the attempt, and after a 
fierce artillery engagement “ relieved” the town; that is, we 
presume, compelled the besiegers to retreat. It was intended 
at first te wait, but Admiral Seymour, who was only ten 
miles off with his composite force of two thousand three 
handred men, contrived to forward a message representing 
his desperate condition. His road had been blocked by a 
multitude of troops, he had been incessantly attacked, and 
he had lost three hundred in killed, wounded, and sick. Two 
thousand men, chiefly Russians, therefore started for his 
relief, and according to a telegram from the German Consul 
at Chefoo, he and his expedition were brought back on 
June 26th to Tientsin. This is a great relief, as the de- 
struction of this force, which was imminent, would have 
made the whole population join the “ Boxers.” 








On the other hand, part of the news is very serious. It is 
evident that the Chinese Government is accumulating troops, 
and that many of these troops, as the attack on Admiral 
Seymour showed, can fight fairly well. He was beaten back, 
surrounded in an arsenal which he had seized, and but for 
relief would have been destroyed. Under the circumstances, 


the effort which will, it is reported, be made to reach Pekin 


with only ten thousand men, chiefly Russians and Japanese, 
can hardly be considered wise. The motive is to rescue the 
Legations, but it is probable that the Legations are in 
no immediate danger. The rumours about them are 
countless, but of authentic information there was up to 
Friday only this one trace,—that they are not allowed to send 
the smallest messages to their own Governments. Judging 
on the balance of evidence, and with all reserves, we incline 


"to believe,from -Sir R. Hart’s short: and: obscure telegram, 





or if her own dethronement is demanded, to fly with the 
Emperor to Segan'in Shensi, carrying the Ambassadors with 
her. This move will, if carried out, baffle the Powers, and 
give her a favourable position from which to negotiate. So 
much is still obscure, however, that we can only advance this 
opinion as one which fits in with the few certain facts, and 
Chinese general character. 


It is quite evident that the unity of the Powers in China, 
which it is most important to preserve, will depend in the end 
upon the harmony or jealousy between Great Britain and 
Russia, Russia is pouring troops into China who bore a 
great part in the attack on the forts at Taku and the relief 
of Tientsin, and Great Britain has ordered heavy reinforce- 
ments, probably fifteen thousand men in all, from India. 
Russia, moreover, has mobilised the fifty-two thousand soldiers 
cantoned along the Amur, and has called out their reserves, 
and though moving them towards Pekin would be difficult and 
costly, it would not be impossible. As yet the two Powers 
are acting on some unrevealed agreement which prevents 
their declaring war, and binds them, we fancy, not to depose 
the dynasty or sanction any project for breaking China, as 
is, we see, suggested in Shanghai, into principalities. A 
curious rumour arrives from many quarters, according to 
which Pekin and Tientsin are to receive European garrisons, 
but that can only be the suggestion of some one unacquainted 
with the facts. It would be baffled at once by a removal 
of the capital, which is obviously contemplated, and which, 
if carried out, will completely change the traditional methods 
of exerting pressure upon China. We may be dreaming, but 
we shall be gravely surprised if within a few years, perhaps 
sooner, English politicians are not studying with furious 
attention the “question of Thibet.” The key to the domin- 
ance of Western China lies there, and not in the Burmese 
and Indo-Chinese swamps. 

The news from South Africa during the week has been 
fragmentary and not altogether satisfactory, bat we have 
little doubt that Lord Roberts’s apparent inactivity, as on 
former occasions, indicates the necessary preparations for 
some rapid and sweeping movement. Despatches from 
Lord Roberts received on Tuesday contained details 
of the mishap to the convoy on June 4tb, in which 
fifty waggons and a hundred and sixty details of the 
Highland Brigade were captured, and of the surrender of 
the Derbyshires on the 7th north of the Rhenoster. On 
June 23rd De Wet attacked the railway in two places, shell- 
ing the camp of the Canadians and Shropshires south of 
Honing Spruit, and making a determined attack on the 
released prisoners from Waterfall under Colonel Bullock at 
Honing Spruit Station. Though hard pressed, and without 
artillery, Colonel Bullock refused to surrender, and main- 
tained a stubborn resistance for seven hours until reinforce- 
ments arrived from Krooustad, when the Boers made off. The 
Standard correspondent states that there are four commandos 
at large inthe Orange River Colony under Piet and Christian 
De Wet, Limmer, and Olivier. They are mainly recruited from 
those who signed the oath of neutrality, and return homeimme- 
diately a commando leaves their district, but are still capable 
of doing mischief. 





In the south-east General Rundle has been moving east- 
ward against the Boer position on the Tafelberg, ten miles 
east of Senekal, near which two or three minor actions have 
been fought, while in the north-east the country is re- 
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ported clear of the enemy between Standerton and Heidel- 
berg. Strathcona’s Horse, landing at the northern extremity 
of Tongaland, have destroyed the bridge on the Delagoa Bay 
railway, seven miles west of Komati Poort. Sir Charles 
Warren reports the surrender of De Villiers with two hundred 
und twenty men, two hundred and eighty horses, and a hundred 
thousand rounds of ammunition, and with it the extinction of 
the rebellion in Cape Colony north of the Orange River. In 
the Transvaal the enemy are said to be concentrating north- 
east of Pretoria, but desertions are numerous, the foreign 
legion is getting out of hand, twelve thousand arms have now 
been surrendered, and it is noted as a good sign that the 
farmers are sending their produce to the Pretoria market. 
As itis believed that Botha is watching the turn of events 
in the south before surrendering or retiring to the Lyden- 
burg district—another view is that he has made a compact 
with De Wet that neither force shall surrender while the 
other is uncaptured—the result of the converging movement 
against De Wet will be awaited with interest. 


The Morning Post of Wednesday contains some interesting 
details of the defence of Mafeking furnished in conversation 
with Mr. Winston Churchill by General Baden-Powell. He 
had not been allowed by the Cape Government to fortify 
Mafeking before the war, and when at last compelled to 
begin building forts “we pretended that the first was a rifle 
range, and set up a target on the embankment.” Imaginary 
mines were freely indicated by flags, the townsfolk were 
warned, and the news of these precautions reaching the 
enemy, inspired him with a wholesome belief in their reality. 
As regards the commissariat, stores far in excess of Govern- 
nent provision had been already laid in, four trainloads of food 
for Bulawayo were luckily intercepted, a system of vegetable 
gardens was started, every drop of liquor or ounce of food was 
requisitioned, and the whole town placed on strict rations, 
The manufacture of ammunition, postage stamps, and bank- 





notes kept them busy and abated the monotony of the life, 
but the bombardment was wearisome, and towards the end of | 
the siege everybody had grown so callous that the difficulty | 
was to make people take cover. The lines had to be extended | 
so far to secure grazing and breathing space that at the last | 
General Baden-Powell found himself holding ten miles of | 
perimeter with seven hundred men. In his opinion, the | 
Boers could have “rushed” Mafeking at any time if they 
had come iu force. The consciousness of this and the receipt | 
of bad news from without caused Gencral Baden-Powell not | 
a little anxiety. “I used,” he said, “to hear these things, | 
aud I had to keep them to myself and look cheerfal. It was 
worth something to have been an actor.” Something, 
perhaps; but the histrionic gift was happily supplemented 
in General Baden-Powell by a variety of qualitics rarely 
found in the professional. 


The 7¢mcs correspondent in Paris apprehends that a new 
danger is in store for the Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry. The 
support of the Socialists is necessary, as was proved by the 
inclusion of M. Millerand in the Cabinet, and there is a 
grave probability that it may be withdrawn. The reason is 
an unusual one, and illustrates the curious impracticability 
which is so often the note of extreme parties on the 
Continent. The leaders of the party object to the presence 
of a Socialist representative in a bovrgeo’s Cabinet. They 
will, that is, have all power or none. We suspect that when 
it comes to the point some hitherto hostile fraction will 
intervene to save the Ministry rather than allow an explosion 
while the Exhibition is on hand; but this kind of danger 
must take the heart out of any Cabinet. Riding two | 
bicycles at once is nearly impossible, but even an acrobat | 
would shrink from trying to ride tive. 





The Khedive arrived in England on Friday week, but was 
found to be suffering from sore throat, with symptoms which 
suggested possible diphtheria. He remained, therefore, on 
board the Royal yacht till Wednesday, when, having com- 
pletely recovered, he reached London, and was received ia 
state by the Duke of York. His Highness is, of course, to 
be welcomed as an almost Royal personage whose singular 
position with regard to Great Britain gives him the highest 
claims to courtesy and goodwill, but we see no reason for 





raising bymns in his honour as some of our contemporaries 





do. Itis not to him that the regeneration of Egypt is due, but 
to Lord Cromer, and his highest claim to respect is that he 
endures with a certain resignation, and even dignity, , 
tutelage which must often be irksome, and always in a 
degree humiliating. He has once or twice tried to break 
loose, but has submitted to the inevitable fairly well, hoping 
always, one cannot but think, that his dignified subordination 
may one day be exchanged for independence, when he wil] 
perhaps express his real feelings with less reserve than he 
now imposes upon himself. For that reserve he is entitled, 
and will, we trust, receive, every credit. 


The Archduke Francis Ferdinand, the heir to the Austrian 
Monarchy, will on Sunday be married, morganatically, but with 
the Emperor’s consent, to the Countess Chotek, and on 
Thursday a rather singular preliminary ceremony was per. 
formed, The Archduke took oath in presence of the Emperor 
and his Ministers never to make his future wife Empress, or 
to claim for his children by her either the succession to the 
throne or Archducal rank. The succession, therefore, will, 
in the order of nature, pass to the Archduke’s brother, the 
Archduke Otto, or rather in all probability to his son. We 
dislike the transaction altogether. It is not, of. course, a 
case of “all for love or the world well lost,” for the bride. 
groom renounces nothing, and submits his chosen bride to 
what, in European opinion, isa slur. It is true the Pope can 
absolve him from his oath, and he himself when Emperor 
from the remaining restrictions, but as there is absolutely no 
objection to the bride except her birth, which is as high as 
that of any one in Europe not Royal, the incident is only 
one more proof of the superb pride of pedigree which distin- 
guished the Hapsburgs even before they claimed descent 
from Charlemagne through the house of Lorraine. The 
worst of the affair from the political side is the terrible hold 
which it will give the Papacy not only over the future 
Emperor, but over his next heir. The price for the absolu- 
tion will be the ascendency of the Church, already the pivot 
of politics within Austria, and the object of greatest dread in 
the kingdom of Hungary. 


The Duke of Devonshire presented the Secondary Education 
Bill in the Lords on Tuesday. After explaining the changes 
effected under the Board of Education Bill—which had for 
its main object the uniting in one office of the two educational 
departments then in existence, the Education Office and the 
Science and Art Department—the Duke announced that he 
had abandoned his scheme of establishing a third branch of 


| the Education Cflice to deal with secondary education, and 


now intended to revert to the dual organisation of the office. 
The permanent principal secretary (Sir G. W. Kekewich) 
would be responsible to the Government for the administra- 
tion of the Department as a whole. Under him would be two 
principal assistant-secretaries, charged respectively with the 
duties in connection with elementary and secondary education; 
the name of Science and Art Department (which would now 
be merged in the secondary education branch) would be 
abolished, and in place of the contemplated third division he 
proposed to give the principal secretaries for education two 
additional assistant-secretaries, one to supervise the literary 
side of instruction and the other the technological side. As 
to the Bill generally, it merely extended powers conferred on 
local authorities by the Technical Instruction Act of 1889 and 
the Local Taxation Act of 1890, rendering application of local 
taxation to educational purposes compulsory instead of 
optional; it also contained a clause allowing the 1d. rate 
to be raised to 2d., and met the denominational difficulty by 
a provision simply prohibiting aid to any schools in respect 
to religious instruction given therein. The Duke concluded 
his statement by observing that he had little hope that so 
controversial a Bill could be passed into law this Session, but 
anticipated that good results might follow from its discussion 
in the country. 


Mr. Ritchie in moving the second reading of the Com- 
panies Bill in the House of Commons on Tuesday laid stress 
on the need for great caution in amending the law relating to 
public companies. Legislation that drove away the best 
class of business men and encouraged the development of 
professional directors would be disastrous. The Bill now 
before the House provided first against the evils of directors 
acting without qualification or taking gifts of paid-up shares, 
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It also guarded against bogus subscriptions by providing that 
the mznz?mum subscription on which the directors would go to 
allotment should be stated in the prospectus, and that three- 
fourths of the total amount due on application should be paid 
up before the company commenced business, and paid up 
bond-jide by those who had subscribed. Other clauses pro- 
vided for the statement in the prospectus of the amounts 
payable to the vendor or promoters, and the consideration 
therefor, and for the registration with the Registrar of Joint 
Stock Companies of all mortgages, which would thus be open 
to public inspection. The retention or omission of sundry 
clauses which he did not think germane to the measure 
would be left to the House to decide in Committee, but he did 
not propose to ask the House to retain the clause giving pre- 
ference to trade creditors in respect to debts incurred within 
three months of the winding-up of a company. After a 
discussion, in which Members on both sides of the House in 
the main supported the Bill, it was read a second time with- 
out division, the Motion referring it to the Grand Committee 
on Trade being carried by 138 votes to 52. 


A very serious discussion has been raised in Parliament by 
a letter from Mr. Burdett-Coutts, fully analysed elsewhere. 
He says that while the sur gical arrangements in South Africa 
were excellent, the arrangemen ts for the sick were infamous. 
A debate was accordingly threatened in Parliament, and on 
Thursday Mr. Balfour read a letter from Lord Roberts, who 
admits certain evils, especially at Kroonstad and Bloemfon- 
tein, caused by an unexpected and overpowering rush of sick 
soldiers, and want of tents and buildings. Some of the 
evils were unavoidable, he himself remedied many others, 
and he would strongly approve investigation by a small com- 
mittee of unprejudiced and competent men. Our impression 
from the whole correspondence is that the Medical Depart- 
ment provided admirably for the medical necessities caused 
by war, that they did not completely foresee outbursts of 
typhoid caused by coniaminated water, that the nursing, 
which should have been entrusted to Indian attendants, 
broke down, and that overcrowding did occur, but was 
caused by the unanticipated and improbable numbers of 
the sick. Outsiders do not realise the difficulty of providing 
in a Village for patients outnumbering those of two or three 
great London hospitals. The inquiry suggested by Lord 
Roberts is to be made at once. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer was the principal speaker 
at the Mansion House dinner to bankers and merchants of 
the City on Wednesday. After the usual conventionally 
facetious references to his thankless position—ey., he de- 
scribed his suggestions to the Trustees of the British Museum 
as being “ denounced by the howls of the literary world” — 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach referred to the reception of his 
War Loan, and “ welcomed with pleasure ” among the names 
of the investors that of his predecessor in the Exchequer, 
“who, no doubt in a fit of patriotic enthusiasm, entrusted 
his humble savings to her Majesty’s present Government 
with a view to the better prosecution of the war.” The pith 
of the speech, however, related to China. The situation was 
obscure, but “this is easy to sec, that the first duty before 
us, as well as before other Powers, among whom | am glad to 
recognise the United States and Japan, is to rescue and 
defend our Embassies and our subjects in that country, to 
exact reparation for any injury to life or property, and to 
seek for security that these things shall not happen again.” 
The Government had never held that the Chinese Empire 
was a great and painlessly divisible plum-cake, waiting to be 
cut up by the Powers; and he believed that all the Powers 
would work together in harmony, with perfect regard for each 
other’s rights, and with the sole view of the common benefit 
of civilisation. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s speech was at once 
correct and sensible, but does he not underestimate the powers 
of resistance of the Chinese? 


The new tubular underground Central London Railway, 
which connects Shepherd’s Bush with the Bank, was formally 
opened by the Prince of Wales on Wednesday afternoon. 
The time occupied in the transit from the Bank to the depot 
at Shepherd’s Bush was just under twenty-two minutes, but 
when the line is opened to the public allowance will have to 
be made for stops at the stations—twenty seconds at each—as 
well as for the time lost in starting and stopping. The motive 








force is electricity, the gencrating station at Shepherd’s Bush 
being the largest in Europe; the carriages are built on the 
American pattern ; and the normal fare is fixed at 2d. for any 
distance. It may be noted that the two tubes or tunnels 
through which the trains run are fixed at a depth of from 
85 ft. to 96 ft. below the surface, and that the cost of the line 
is stated to be £10 an inch. For the moment we can only 
echo the Prince of Wales’s congratulations to Sir Benjamin 
Baker on the completion of a prodigious feat of engineering. 
Whether the new railway will sensibly relieve our congested 
street traffic remains to be seen. If it docs succeed, this line will 
be the first of a network of these deep-level electrical lines, 


The stars in their courses seem to fight against us in 
Ashanti. The forces despatched to relieve Coomassie have 
been delayed by torrents of rain, which have made the rivers 
impassable, and it is greatly feared that they will be too late. 
Sir Frederick Hodgson had informed Colonel Willcocks that 
he could only hold out to June 20th, and the letter was not de- 
livered to the advance guard till the 2Ilst. The Governor 
would therefore be compelled either to surrender or to cut 
his way out, and from some cannon firing heard on the 21st, 
it is conjectured that he had accepted the second alternative. 
As all roads had been stovkaded, and were defended by well- 
armed negroes in great numbers, it is scarcely possible that 
the march should be a sucessful one, or that the Europeans 
should escape massacre. Their best chance is that such as 
may survive will be held as hostages. With Coomassie in 
native hands another expedition will be required, with at least 
a thousand Europeans in it, and we can only hope that 
when it has been successful Coomassie will be reasonably 
garrisoned, and a practicable road cut to it with defensible posts 
at dangerous points. 


The evidence given before the Coroner as to the cause of 
the railway accident at Slough strongly confirms the view 
we expressed when the ‘Mohegan’ was lost, that experts, 
especially of a certain age, were as liable as other men, 
perhaps more liable than other men, to momentary cloudings 
of the faculties. In popular phrase, they get dazed. The 
Slough accident was clearly due to disregard of the danger 
signals, and Woodman, the driver of the Paddington train 
which smashed into the train standing at Slough, declared 
in Court that he did not see them. They were there, but he 
passed on never noticing. He was a man of forty years’ 
experience, he had touched no alcohol that day, and he could 
offer no explanation except that he had “lost himself in 
some way.” ‘There are very few men over sixty who cannot 
recall incidents of the same kind in their own career, 
though, as they were not driving trains, the consequences 
were less serious. The jury very mercifully, but quite 
justly, after delivering as their verdict that Woodman was 
responsible, added the rider that “in their opinion he was 
suffering from temporary mental aberration.” The next 
difficulty is to decide whether fear of punishment is or is not 
a check on such aberrations. The Admiralty, we believe, 
think it is, and we fear the Admiralty is right. 





Weare happy to record that the famine in India approaches 
its termination. The monsoon, though late, has brought 
copious rain throughout India, and in a few weeks cultiva- 
tion will be possible, and the moneylenders, secure of a future 
crop, will recommence making advances, by which seed at all 
events may be secured, while the State, we hope, will render 
assistance in the collection of cattle. The extinction of the 
beasts is a terrible addition to the weight of the calamity. 
There are still, we believe, men who say that a famine of this 
kind is all the fault of our system of taxation, which, as we quite 
admit, though not too heavy, is wanting in elasticity; but, as 
a matter of fact, the heaviest blow has fallen upon districts 
still taxed only by their native rulers,—Guzerat, Rajpootana, 
and Kattiawar. There is grave reason to fear that in the 
wide regions included under the first two names the loss of 
population from the famine and its sequele—cholera, fever, 
and typhoidal disease—will not be less than a fifth of the 
whole, while the destruction of the beasts will be in yet 
greater proportion. In some districts tank irrigation would 
be a complete preventive, but we can hardly force so costly a 
remedy upon the native Princes. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (24) were on Friday 1003. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


eitiiiena 
THE STRENGTH OF CHINA. 


IENTSIN has been “ relieved,” whatever that much- 
employed word may mean, and Admiral Seymour 
has been rescued with his force, but nevertheless if we 
were asked to suggest a maxim which should be obligatory 
on all Foreign Ministers it would be this: ‘ Despise no 
one, not even an Empress of China with three hundred 
uillions of subjects.’ A foolish contempt has been the 
foundation of recent European policy in China, and 
Europe has now to pay for it,—it may be a bitter price. 
Just think of the mass of illusion, all of it accepted as 
axiomatic truth, which the events of the past month have 
dissipated. It was supposed that the proudest Court in 
Asia regarded the incessant aggressions on its indepen- 
dence, aggressions often dictated by obvious or admitted 
greed of cash, with despairing humility, with no idea of 
revenge, and with no hope of preparing counterblows. 
We now know that the Empress and her Manchu coun- 
sellors regarded those aggressions with furious though 
suppressed rage, that they were prepared to brave Europe 
rather than not punish them, and that they had in pro- 
found secrecy summoned their only experienced general, 
Tung, who has been crushing Mahommedans in the West, 
had imported Krupp guns, shells, and rifles, had collected 
seventy thousand of their best troops, and stood ready when 
the hour arrived to dismiss the Legations, to shell the whole 
fleet of Europe at Taku, and to defend Pekin by force of 
arms. It was supposed that the people at large were utterly 
indifferent to the insults pressed upon their Empire, that 
they hardly knew of the foreign pressures, and that 
when they did know they regarded them as affairs of 
Pekin and not of China. We now know that hatred of 
the foreigner for his arrogance was diffused through all 
the Chinese provinces, that a secret society of “ respect- 
able” men had been formed everywhere to give expression 
to that hatred, and that the populace in the North was 
excited to the point not only of committing murder, but 
of running the risk of death. It was supposed that 
there was no man in the Empire except the Empress, and 
it is now perceived that she has beside her Princes who 
are audacious, generals who can plan successful ambus- 
cades, statesmen who arranged a national explosion in 
such secrecy that, as Mr. Brodrick admitted, the British 
Ambassador had no suspicion of its approach. Above all, 
it was supposed—this was an article of faith—tliat the 
Chinese would not fight. Look, it was said, how they fled 
before the Japanese. Surely any European force, half a 
regiment, will scatter any Chinese “army”? It is now 
known that though Chinese soldiers fight badly, they died 
in heaps in the Taku forts; that they “repulsed” six 
hundred Russians and Americans with heavy loss ; that they 
knew how to surround, so as to drive to despair, a Europein 
division ; that though unable to win a pitched battle, they 
are able to harass, to intercept, to maintain contests behind 
walls and entrenchments, which, as they can spend a 
thousand lives for our one, are in the aggregate most 
embarrassing and to their enemies most costly. Any 
single Power, it was said, even Italy, for instance, could 
defeat China, and now all Europe in combination is chal- 
lenged to reach Pekin, only a hundred miles from the sea, 
and recognises that the task is a formidable, and may be 
an exhausting, one. 


Europe is right in its second thoughts, and we do not 
wonder at the worried hesitation which all the Powers 
reveal in their official utterances, at the vague “ tentatives ” 
put forward as to the force which will be required, or at 
the obvious eagerness to leave some loophole open through 
which the Empress may retreat and enable the Powers to 
pose as her affronted but not implacable “friends.” Nothing 
is so tranquil or so easy to cleave as the water in a 
reservoir while the wall stands, and nothing so dangerous 
or so irrepressible when the wall is broken. The men who 
rule China, among whom the resolute and tiger-spirited 
Empress must be counted, know well that there are forces 
within the huge Empire which they can use though they 
hate using them, and we do not doubt that now they have 
resolved on defiance they are drawing them to Pekin for 
their defence. There are cavalry in Tartary such as those 
who nearly checked Lord Elgin. Tung has evidently 





brought some of his men frum the West, and there are 
thousands more to arrive. It is a month since we read 
an order to send the soldiers of Hunan, the best fighters 
in the Empire, to Pekin, and behind them are the Black 
Flags, whom French soldiers in Tonquin have ceased to 
despise. A whole corps d’armée is reported to be in motion 
in Shantung, thousands of adventurers are swarming up 
from the cities of the South, and around them all, every. 
where, are the armed ruffians whom the “ Boxers” employ 
to pillage, to burn, and when they see a chance, to fight. 
None of them all, except Tung’s men, are good troops 
according to the ideas of Europe, but they will all if 
armed try to fight, they are all competent to kill stragglers, 
they are all skilled in ditch-digging, bridge-breaking, and 
stockade-rearing, and a large proportion of them will 
seriously defend high walls. To march on a host of this 
kind with an army of less than fifty thousand men per- 
fectly equipped and well provisioned will be most unwise, 
and to despatch such a force, with no one of the nations 
in it clearly predominant, will involve much delay, a 
serious effort, and expense that Parliaments must sanction, 
They have to garrison Pekin when the work is done if 
the Government remains, and if it flies, as it contemplates 
doing, they will have to choose between the alternatives of 
being rather ridiculous, or of reaching Segan, of all places 
in China the one best adapted for defence, and séven 
hundred and fifty miles from any available base. 


Is there any alternative to this disgusting necessity ? 
There may be one, and the keenest minds in Europe are 
anxiously hunting for it, but it is hard to see where it is 
to be found. Europe will neither pocket its pride nor 
surrender the hope of quiet commerce with China, and 
without a decent central government of the Empire 
neither can pride be soothed nor trade be rendered profit- 
able and large. We do not mean that the government 
must be a “reformed” one. Reforms imposed by foreign 
dictation do not last unless the foreigners remain to see 
them executed, and a condominium of eight Powers 
appointed to rule China is unthinkable. We greatly 
doubt, moreover, whether the “ Reformers” have any 
solid foothold in China,—whether, that is, they are 
nearer success than “ Young Turkey ” or “ Young India,” 
or any other of the numerous debating societies full of 
“gas” and good intentions which seem so important every- 
where except at home. But a rational government there 
must be, a government which will enforce order and keep 
pledges, and treat foreigners as guests instead of intru- 
sive “devils,” or China must be shut up. We can see no 
way of securing such a one until the force of the Con- 
servative party, which is essentially the anti-foreign party, 
is broken by war and its chiefs sent into banishment, 
and that is, as we have said, a task which will burden 
even Europe. It will be no easier if we enter on it 
lightly, if we fancy that any Chinaman alive loves the 
European, or if we goon dreaming that three hundred 
millions of hostile or suspicious persons, however much 
fossilised,’ can throw no obstacle in the way of the 
march of fifty thousand. Cortez conquered Mexico, but 
he did not find it easy work, and in arms, in discipline, in 
courage, and in comparative numbers the Mexicans were 
the inferiors of the Chinese. Europe may be most wise 
in pretending that it is not at war with China, but it will 
have to occupy the Chinese capital and devise a new 
governing machine for China all the same. 





THE INCREASED VALUE OF DIPLOMATISTS. 


io death of Count Mouravieff, as all French poli- 

ticians have instantly perceived, must prove a most 
important event. Whatever his precise relation to Great 
Britain—and we believe it to have been hostile or, say, 
malignantly suspicious—he was Foreign Minister of 
Russia, and the man who has the right to advise the 
autocratic Sovereign of a great Empire must in the 
present position of the world’s affairs exercise great 
power. His master is not, it is true, bound to take his 
advice, but he has permanent and rightful access to that 
master’s ear, he has opportunities of studying his character, 
and if he is an able man he must by degrees acquire a 
weighty influence. To say he has none is like saying 
that a man is never influenced by his wife because in the 
last resort he can decide for himself about his own affairs, 
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The Foreign Secretary bears all news, sees all letters, 
knows all foreign agents, and, to say the least, strains all 
proposals submitted for ultimate decision. He would, 
therefore, be important at any time, and just at present 
the importance of those who sway Foreign Offices has 
risen to a height which to men like Cobden would have 
appeared incredible. The Powers are so jealous, the 
stakes on the table so great, the forces to be moved so vast 
and so well prepared for war—or, if you will, so apprehen- 
sive of war—that the personal character and modes of 
thinking of those to whom the early initiative is left become 
matters of the highest interest. The future of the world may 
depend in an Anglo-American crisis upon ihe temper of 
two gentlemen. It did so depend when the Fashoda 
affair. reached the boiling point, when if either 
M. Delcassé or Sir E. Monson had been men of the 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe type Europe might have been 
flung against its will into a general war. At this moment, 
when the white world is struggling in a sort of agony to 
hold together for a big piece of active work, incalculable 
consequences depend upon the temper of five or six 
Foreign Secretaries, and serenity in them becomes almost 
as valuable as intelligence. The “personal equation,” in 
fact, in diplomacy has regained most, if not all, of its 
ancient value, and the character of the individuals who 
have the first right of counselling in international affairs 
is nearly as important as the character of armies. It is 
foolish to say that the nations govern, and that their 
reselves can be transmitted by post. The nations do not 
understand the facts, and before they can be made to 
understand them the individuals who represent them 
may have committed them irretrievably. What is the 
Russian nation to do, or for that matter the British, if 
Count Mouravieff’s successor or Lord Salisbury convinces, 
the one the Czar, the other the Cabinet, that a certain 
decided and immediate course of action must be pursued 
in China, except back up its representatives ? Either may 
be acting upon preconceived ideas, or ancient knowledge, 
but there is nothing to be done but follow. The Foreign 
Secretaryship for the moment—and the moment may last 
a long while—has become by sheer force of events the 
createst office in every State. Let any one who doubts this 
bethink him of the reluctance which every Parliament now 
betrays to discuss foreign affairs, lest perchance debate 
should hamper or distract the decisions of the Foreign 
Office. The reluctance is not confined to Great Britain. 
In Germany and Austria, even when feeling is bitterly 
excited, the ablest men stifle such debates, and in France 
if there existed in the Chambers a man who could make 
the kind of speech which Prince Napoleon used to pour 
out, a speech brimming over with knowledge and ability 
recklessly employed, he would be regarded with dismay 
not only by M. Delcassé¢, but by all the graver men within 
both Chambers. 


It follows from the revived importance of the Foreign 
Offices that the importance of the Embassies, and indeed 
of the whole diplomatic service, has also been greatly 
raised. Not only are the Foreign Secretaries, for the most 
part, chosen from within the Embassies, but the brain- 
power within the latter has become of the highest value to 
the nations. In a period when events occur without 
warning, and vital decisions must be reached within 
hours, the Offices are dependent upon them for accurate 
intelligence, for swift comprehension, and very often for 
acute suggestion. The Ambassadors have only, say their 
opponents, to carry out instructions; but so rapid are 
events in our time that they are often left without them, 
and even when these are received much, sometimes 
all, may depend upon the way in which the orders are 
carried out. Instructions against an earthquake are not 
of much use,and we do not suppose that Sir Claude Mac- 
donald has during the last month derived much strength 
from reading letters from Lord Salisbury. No instruc- 
tions could help him as the power of conciliating or 
frightening the Empress-Regent would do, or the power 
of extracting truth from a Chinese Mandarin. Baron von 
Ketteler has probably instructions for every possible aud 
impossible contingency, but would benefit much more by 
having discerned that amidst the circles of the Palace 


Prince Tuan, a Manchu Prince hitherto obscure, was the’ 


one strong man. Suppose the British Ambassador in 
St. Petersburg at this moment were a man whom the 
Czar distrusted, or the Ambassador at Paris one whom 








M. Delcassé suspected of ambitious dreams in the Indo. 
Chinese direction? An incompetent Ambassador—and 
such a phenomenon has been known—may in ordinary 
times do well enough, and even become a social favourite 
in the country to which he is accredited, but when the 
nations are on the point of jarring he may be something 
worse thana nuisance, a positive international danger. An 
Ambassador may be only a buffer; but when trains are ap- 
proaching each other on the same rails, which is now of con- 
stant occurrence both in Africa and China, the quality of the 
buffer becomes to the drivers matter of anxious thought. 
We believe that for the next twenty years at least this 
condition of affairs will continue, and could wish that 
Ambassadors were selected with more care, with a more 
single eye to efficiency, and with more attention to the 
difficult task of putting in each great Embassy the man 
who is fittest for the circumstances that Embassy will have 
to encounter. And as we cannot follow the American 
plan of choosing Awbassadors by lot, but must, so to 
speak, breed our agents, we wish also that “the Service ” 
could be made a little more attractive to men without 
money, that positive ability should be considered more of 
a claim to promotion, and that everybody in it should not 
be condemned to fifteen years of that Desert of Sahara, 
waiting for promotion. ‘This is war time for diplomatists, 
and the competent, the serviceable, and the young should 
be allowed a little more of a chance, even if it can be 
secured only by that relentless weeding which makes 
Foreign Offices and armies strong, and fills drawing rooms 
and newspaper offices with ill-treated men. The polished, 
thin-minded, exhausted man of the world who is so often 
the representative of Great Britain is no doubt a valuable 
article, but when nations are in collision, and a failure to 
perceive may involve a war, he is rather too costly an 
article for use. 





THE POLITICS OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM. 


: - Times of Tuesday published a letter from its 
correspondent at Rome which points from the 
recent General Election a moral whose application is more 
than Italian, The Papal non expedit which commanded 
clerical voters to abstain from the polls has been obeyed 
almost to the letter; and this from no mere motive of 
obstruction, but from a genuine policy. For some years 
the political side of Roman Catholicism, which was never 
quite forgotten, has been coming into prominence. The 
loss of temporal power for the moment obscured this 
feature of the Papacy; but as the years passed the old 
ecclesiastical ambition revived, and the Church, which 
was the most powerful political factor in the Middle Ages, 
is trying to regain something of its old importance in 
affairs of State. Everywhere in Europe there has been a 
movement of the Church towards temporal and political 
power. In theory, such power has always been one of 
her attributes. ‘ The exercise of a political right may be 
limited by the fulfilment of a religious duty, and temporal 
interests must be subordinated to spiritual,” so runs a 
recent resolution of the Milan Diocesan Committee ; but if 
we examine the passage, we find that it means no more 
than that a secular national interest is to be sub- 
ordinated to a purely Catholic one, and this latter 
may be itself political The devout Italian is to 
remember that the temporal power of the Papacy 
is for him a more serious interest than anything 
bound up with the house of Savoy. And this revived 
political ambition is equally apparent on this side of the 
Alps. The reasons for its existence are plainenough. The 
elaborate party divisions and the uncertain basis of 
politics in many European States offer a promising field 
for a power which can show organisation and a fixed 
ambition. Again, on the side of the Church there is a 
real necessity to find, as in the temporal power, some 
concrete principle of unification in the midst of heresy, 
and at the same time to divert the Catholic mind from 
the strife of spiritual dogmas by some large secular and 
yet essentially Catholic interest. 


Let us take as illustrations the two countries of Italy 
and France, though Austria or even Germany would be 
equally good examples. -In Italy the “ Roman question ” 
is becoming a matter of first-class importance in political 
life. As the writer in the Times points out, it is for the 
Pope a touchstone and an emblem, “around which all 
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good Catholics must rally at his bidding, and before 
which all Federalist, Autonomist, and Liberal tendencies 
within the Church must disappear.” It is no casual 
graft upon Church policy, but the very root of it. The 
Milan resolution calls it a part of “ Catholic doctrine,” and 
Archbishop Ireland’s recent letter to Cardinal Rampolla 
refers to it as “that matter so serious and so intimately 
bound up with the life of the Holy Church.” Friendly 
critics may object to this obscuring of the spiritual by 
the temporal, but the criticism misses the true significance 
of the movement. The spiritual and the temporal were 
always subtly intermingled in the days of Catholic 
strength. For Catholicism is less a creed than a Church, 
less a dogma than an attitude. It is emphatically a 
religion of high politics, a supreme spiritual activity which 
seeks to control the mechanism of the world. The hermit 
and the desert saint were only the foils to a Hildebrand 
and a Loyola. We are not concerned with the particular 
form of the temporal supremacy which agitates Italian 
politics. It is the felt need for such a supremacy and the 
frank recognition of the want that point to the beginning 
of a new epoch in modern Church history, 


In the case of France there is no definite clerical pro- 
gramme, but the history of the last few years shows a 
clerical activity in politics and a genuine attempt to har- 
monise Church and State and release Catholicism from its 
isolated spiritual domain. The First Napoleon crushed 
the old Gallican Church and brought French Catholicism 
directly under the oversight of Rome. The Third 
Republic in its early years saw in clericalism, to quote 
Gambetta, the “enemy of the State”; and the Ferry 
laws and the recent treatment of the Bishops by the 
Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry are evidences that the true 
Republican may have little love for the priest. But since 
1892 the clericals have, at least, entered into politics. 
The famous Encyclical of February 16th of that year 
gave notice to French Catholics that their duty was to 
accept the established Government and make the most 
of it~which was after all the traditional doctrine of 
the Church—and the Ralliés became a factor to be 
accounted with in politics. The old Gallicanism had 
died in Mgr. Dupanloup, and the new Catholic leaders 
were democratic in their tone, willing to suit the Church 
to the needs of the age, and to advance by conciliating. 
To Cardinal Manning and the Comte de Mun the true 
Catholic was not the irreconcilable and the reactionary, but 
the politicman who could see that the strength of hisChurch 
had always lain not on the doctrinal but on the practical 
side. And this new clerical party draws its inspiration 
direct from Rome. The Pope has of late years enjoyed 
a greater authority in France than any of his predecessors 
for five hundred years. When we find a French Ministry 
beseeching him to aid them in punishing clerical offenders, 
we may be sure that Gallicanisim is a thing of the past. 
The curious hostility which the I"rench clergy have shown 
of late to “ Americanism” is a sign of the same tendency. 
“‘ Americanism,” according to the Rector of the Catholic 
University of Paris, “is a separatist tendency with respect 
to the central ecclesiastical authority.” “The I'rench 
Church,” M. Péchenard goes on to say, in words which 
we recently quoted in these columns, “in our age opened 
her eyes, turned resolutely toward Rome, and by a liturgi- 
cal and disciplinary revolution without precedent she re- 
established herself in the closest communion with the centre 
of Catholicity.” Close communion with Rome, a share in 
Rome’s latest political aspirations, and a growing sympathy 
with current French political life seem to be recognisable 
features in the most recent policy of the French Church. 
Of course there are exceptions. Many of the Ralliés own 
only a negative allegiance to the Republic, and to a con- 
siderable party the Church in forsaking Monarchy seemed 
to have forsaken the truth. The clerical is still held in 
suspicion by the zealous Republican, and his support is 
often accepted with reluctance. But the elements of 








union are present, and in the new political activity, which | 


is directly inspired from the Vatican, we may see the 
field in which modern Catholicism proposes to make its 
conquests. 

One cause of this rapprochement must be gravely 
deplored. The strongest link at this moment between 
the Church and the French democracy, between the 
Church and the French Army, is their common Anti- 
Semite feeling. But this, again, in our opinion, is a 





consequence rather than a cause. Had the Church 
maintained its old aloofness from public life its sudden 
entrance would have been resented, and its sudden 
Christian fervour considered an impertinence. But the 
Army has been undergoing a change. Those who are 
best fitted to judge maintain that the soldier nowadays is 
oftener a devout Catholic than a Freethinker, that clerical 
influence is strong among the rank-and-file, as it certainly 
is strong among the General Staff, and that the Dreyfus 
agitation cemented, but did not create, the alliance. In 
any case the politician of the future will be the spectator 
of a curious rivalry. For Catholicism is in the long run 
the opponent of Nationalism. Ultimately the interests of 
the Church will conflict with the interests of the nation, 
and the devout Catholic cannot choose but obey Rome 
rather than Paris. If the “Roman question” in its 
widest application continue to be earnestly advocated, 
and the Church persist in its political aspirations, it will 
not be long before that most crucial difficulty appears 
again in every Catholic country. 





OBSTRUCTION ON THE CONTINENT. 


: ioe more extreme parties and the smaller political 

factions throughout Europe, whatever may be their 
intentions, are preparing the way for some form of abso. 
lute government. During the last few months three 
Parliaments have been the scenes of violent organised 
obstruction unexampled in the history of legislative 
bodies. The singular phenomenon has been seen in 
Austria of a powerful Emperor closing the Reichsrath 
against his own will because Czech rowdyism left him no 
alternative. The Belgian Chamber of Deputies has 
also witnessed extraordinary scenes, reaching the cul- 
minating point of personal encounters between its 
Members. For Italy was reserved the most persistent 
and the best organised obstruction of all. The Czechs 
and Germans in Vienna and the Belgian Deputies 
bore some resemblance to rival street “gangs,” but 
the attack on General Pelloux’s unhappy measure 
was executed not merely with violence but with 
some kind of scientific method directed by men 
of some ability. It was certainly successful, in that 
it compelled General Pelloux to appeal to the country 
and destroyed the coercive measure which the Opposition 
denounced as destructive of certain fundamental liberties 
guaranteed by the Italian Constitution. The result of 
the lection, even under that immense ofticial pressure 
which every Ministry unfortunately exerts in Italy, proved 
that General Pelloux,and probably King Humbert behind 
him, had exercised bad generalship, for tae Chamber no 
sooner met than General Pelloux resigned, and there is 
now a kind of Jinistere des affaires with an octogenarian 
at its head. The unexpected so often happens that it is 
possible that this Saracco Ministry, the only well-known 
member of which is the Marquis Visconti-Venosta, may 
survive ; but the probability of such an event is not great. 
Meanwhile, what can we say of the utter fatuity which 
has led clerical Venice to send a Socialist to the Chamber, 
and which has caused ‘Turin to turn against the house of 
Savoy ? 

Extraordinary, however, as the blunders of Italian 
rulers have been, is not the Opposition making an equally 
serious blunder in wrecking the Italian Parliament 2 For 
that is what these violent obstructive measures must lead 
up to, even if such a result is not intended. We know 
all that may be said against the Chamber of Deputies; 
it is absolutely factious, partially corrupt, extremely 
voleaniec, and there are two sections of it, those of the 
North and the South, which do not understand cone 
another, and which have hardly anything in common. It 
may possibly be that the extreme revolutionary wing of 
the Opposition—now reinforced by the aid of the most 
intelligent part of Italy—-does not care for the Parlia- 
mentary system, does not even believe in it. The leaders 
of the Italian Socialists are undoubtedly able men, and 
they may have concluded—contrary to the professions and 
practice of their German brethren—that Parliaments will 
not serve their turn. Probably there is something to 
be said for this view, since any conceivable kind of Socialis‘; 
State would involve an immense hierarchy of officials 
whose position and directing power would be a perpetual 
challenge to Parliamentarism. This bare consideration, 
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however, shows of itself how the revolutionary movement 
in Europe, no matter how much it may protest its faith 
in liberty, is really steadily making for absolutism, Do 
the Revolutionists realise that fact, and do they see how 
the kind of tactics adopted in the Italian Chamber must 
accelerate the decay of Parliament or government by free 
discussion, and hasten the establishment of centralised 
power, whatever be the title of the Executive in whose 
hands it is placed ? 

As soon as the use for any pbysical organ is ended the 
organ itself decays. The like holds goods in the life of 
States. Few institutions have ever been deliberately 
destroyed ; they have rather perished throngh atrophy, and 
the so-called act of destruction, the great dramatic event 
which lives in the pages of history, has been merely the 
formal recognition of a foregone conclusion. Now, if 
Parliaments are to be rendered ridiculous and impotent by 
such scenes as have taken place this year in Vienna, Rome, 
and Brussels, they will inevitably decay until the time, 
not far distant, when that decay will receive public and 
formal acknowledgment by some great enactment stripping 
them of their functions and transferring the power which 
was theirs to other hands. Under the most favourable 
conditions the task of the modern Parliament is not easy, 
and the interest in Parliament, the vigilant watching of 
Parliament, is probably declining everywhere. But if this 
is so under good conditions, what chance is there for 
Parliaments under systematic abuse of all Parliamentary 
forms and organised obstruction of all Parliamentary 
business? The Emperor of Austria has only regretfully 
accepted the logic of the situation. ‘You have prevented 
the work for which you have assembled from being done, 
you have undermined your own basis, you have rendered 
yourselves useless; you must go, and I will carry on the 
affairs of the country without you.’ The present tendency 
of Italy is in the same direction, and if the Italian 
Parliament continues to be incapable of controlling 
itself and of discharging the functions it exists to per- 
form, we may see a coup d'état in Rome as well as in 
Vienna. We ask again, Do the extreme parties in Italy 
or in Europe generally desire to bring about such a result, 
or are they so entirely absorbed in the mere economic 
problem that they are indifferent to the ideal of liberty 
supposed to be so specially dear to the Italian imagination ? 

For, imperfect as our existing Parliaments are, what 
else is there in Europe to stand between them and 
absolutism ? The value of Parliament does not lie in its 
capacity for government ; it has little of that capacity, 
and the power of government is nearly everywhere visibly 
passing to the Cabinet. Its value does not even lie in the 
statutes it frames, many of which are useless, and most of 
which need constant amendment. Its supreme value lies 
in the fact that there one can secure absolutely free criti- 
cism of governmental acts and policy. It is the nation’s 
forum, and if it is suppressed or reduced to inactivity the 
uation has no voice. The mischievous consequences result- 
ing from a voiceless people we see to-day in Russia; and 
therefore there was a sense in which Napoleon was right 
when he said that Europe would become Cossack or 
Republican. Shall there remain among the nations of 
Southern Europe (for they are the peoples in greater 
danger) a definite organ of national opinion which can 
make itself heard freely, or shall there be a practically 
irresponsible power without a guiding and warning public 
voice? That is the most serious political issue before 
Europe. Resolute opposition and the widest criticism of 
executive policy is not only legitimate, but necessary ; but 
the pulverising of the Parliamentary institution itse!f can 
only make for despotism. 





MR. BURDETT-COUTTS’S INDICTMENT. 


I ig is no exaggeration to say that the most terrible piece 
of news that has yet been received from South Africa 
appeared in the Times of Wednesday. We say this, of 
course, on the assumption that it cannot be disproved. 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts may be suffering under some strange 
delusion,—that is just possible. He may have been so 
carried away by one or two spectacles of avoidable suffer- 
ing that he came to see similar spectacles wherever he 
looked,—that also is just possible. But except these 
alternative explanations, we can think of no other. Mr. 

















Burdett-Coutts can have no motive for maligning the 
military authorities, no purpose to serve by making out the 
military hospitals worse than they are. The one thing that 
puzzles us is the magnitude of the discrepancy between 
his account and every other we have seen. Hitherto 
surgeons and nurses have agreed in praising the excellence 
of the hospital arrangements. It seemed as though, in 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts’s own words, “ amidst all the chequered 
course of this war, here at last was one white illumined 
square, one just and righteous cause of national con- 
gratulation. The reputation of England for humanity 
had been vindicated, for all was well with the sick and 
wounded.” Certainly this was the impression which 
Sir William MacCormac and Mr. Treves conveyed to the 
English public on their return, and the public naturally 
assumed that it was gained from their own observation. 
Certainly, too, similar reports were sent home by one 
nurse after another. The note of every letter was the 
same. The wounded, it was said, had the best surgical 
treatment and the best surgical appliances. Medical 
science was as advanced in the field hospitals as in any of 
the great hospitals of London. 

The explanation must be—unless, as we have said, Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts is wholly mistaken either in his facts or 
in his inferences—that the two accounts are both true,— 
true, that is, in part of different classes of sufferers and 
in part of different times. ‘The arrangements for the care 
of the wounded were good, and it was to these that the 
attention of the eminent surgeons who first went was 
naturally directed. They might, as Mr. Burdett-Coutts 
evidently thinks, have seen something else if they had 
kept their eyes open, but he does not question that what 
they actually described was what they actually witnessed. 
But over and above the wounded there were, and are, the 
sick, and it is with the sick that Mr. Burdett-Coutts is 
concerned. More than half of the troops in hospital are 
down with typhoid, and to all appearance the provision 
made for treating these cases is of the most inade- 
quate kind. An ordinary field hospital should contain 
100 beds, with 4 medical officers, 2 ward masters, 14 
trained nurses, and 6 supernumeraries,—a staff of 
26 persons for each 100 patients. The field hos- 
pital Mr. Burdett-Coutts selects for, description lay 
within a mile of Bloemfontein. It remained there for ten 
weeks, and by consequence every effort should have been 
made to “raise the patients off the ground.” But during 
the whole of this ten weeks not a single bed or even 
mattress was ever provided. The patients lay all the 
time on the ground. Moreover, the hospital in question 
had been broken in two before its arrival at Bloemfontein, 
so that the staff actually at work was reduced to half its 
ordinary strength. If the patients had been reduced in 
proportion this might not have mattered. Thirteen 
persons can presumably attend to 50 patients as well 
as 26 persons to 100. But far from there being 
any reduction in the number of patients there was an 
enormous increase. On April 9th “there were 250 in 
the tents, 90 of whom were typhoid cases.” A fortnight 
later things had grown a good deal worse. There had 
been no addition to the tents or to the staff, but “ there 
were 316 patients, of whom half were typhoids.” Beds 
there were none, mattresses there were none, and there 
were only 74 stretchers. Consequently 274 patients had 
to lie on the earth with only a waterproof sheet between 
them and the soil, and one blanket over each of them. 


| The atmosphere of the tents may be judged from the fact 


that ten typhoid cases were often packed into a tent 
usually occupied by six, or at most eight, healthy men, who 
used them only at night. The comforts for the sick may 
be estimated by the absence of sheets and pillow-cases, 
and the want of any attendants to brush the flies off the 
patients’ faces, or to prevent those of them who were 
delirious from getting up and wandering about the camp. 
There was not room to step between the men as they lay, 
the dying pressed against the convalescent, “the man in 
his ‘ crisis’ against the man hastening to it.” This was the 
state of things at Mr. Burdett-Coutts’s first visit. At his 
last, some six weeks’ later, the number of patients had 
grown larger,—at one time there were 496, of whom 300 
were typhoids. Mr. Burdett-Coutts draws a parallel 
between this hospital and a hospital at Cape Town. The 
latter, with only 24 more patients, “has 20 medical men, 
78 trained nursing orderlies, 27 untrained privates, and 
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9 nurses.” The Bloemfontein hospital “was left to 3 
doctors, 25 untrained privates, and no nurses.” Had this 
been a hospital hastily extemporised after an engagement, 
great allowance would have to be made for these terrible 
shortcomings. But it was nothing of the kind, The hos- 
pital was at Bloemfontein, and the worst of the scenes 
described by Mr. Burdett-Coutts occurred during the 
second month of its occupation by our army. It 
was not, as Mr. Burdett-Coutts justly says, a case 
in which military exigencies were in conflict with 
the wants of the sick. These men had not fallen 
out on the march, the need for providing for them 
had not suddenly arisen before there was time to make 
any adéquate provision to meet it. In Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts’s opinion, “there were no military exigencies really 
involved that could necessitate, there were none so 
pressing that they can excuse, the sufferings and horrors 
to which our sick and wounded were subjected at this 
time and place.” 

This, we say, is Mr. Burdett-Coutts’s opinion. But we 
by no means say that it ought to be the opinion of our 
readers. He has come to the conclusions natural to an 
eye-witness of what he describes. Englishmen at home 
are only bound to go with him so far as to say that these 
charges ought to be made the subject of an inquiry which 
shall be prompt, searching, and unbiassed. It must be 
prompt, because if it be not the evidence will in a great 
measure have disappeared. The survivors, no doubt, will 
remain, for even under the conditions described there have 
been recoveries, but in a matter such as this survivors are 
bad witnesses. During a iarge part of their sufferings 
they have been unconscious or delirious, and what they 
remember when they are in their right minds may be 
coloured by the irritations and dislikes which commonly 
accompany grave illness. Consequently, evidence must, in 
the main, be furnished by inquirers who have visited the 
places of which Mr. Burdett-Coutts speaks while they are 
still, or have quite lately been, in the condition which he 
describes. The inquiry must be searching, because Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts has taken away from Englishmen their 
greatest ground of satisfaction in regard to the war. We 
were unprepared, we were ill-equipped, we were, in the first 
instance, badly generalled. But in our hospital arrange- 
ments, as we flattered ourselves, science and humanity went 
hand in hand, with the result that never have the sick and 
wounded in war been cared for with such a wealth of 
apparatus and such abundance of comforts. If Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts is right this is in great parta delusion. A 
hospital in the Middle Ages cannot have been worse pro- 
vided, and in the Middle Ages a hospital was not, as it is 
now, judged by the highest scientificand sanitary standards. 
We donot think that the people of England will be satisfied, 
we are quite sure that they ought not to be satisfied, until 
every one of Mr. Burdett-Coutts’s charges have been dis- 
proved, or a well-deserved punishment has fallen upon 
those at whose door the blame lies. ‘T'he inquiry must be 
unbiassed, because if this element be wanting it may 
just.as well be not undertaken at all. The country, un- 
less we are greatly mistaken, will not put up simply with 
reports and explanations offered by the men whose action 
or inaction is impugned. It will demand that the reports 
shall be the work of impartial judges, and that the ex- 
dlanations shall be tested as well as offered. Happily 
jhe Government, at the suggestion of Lord Roberts, have 
anticipated the popular demand. The facts are to be 
thoroughly investigated by an impartial Commission, and 
all that the nation has to do is to hold its judgment in 
suspense until it has been proved, not merely that the 
facts are, or are not, as Mr. Burdett-Coutts has painted 
them, but that they could, or could not, have been 
different from what they are. 








ASIATIC COURAGE. 
MONG the many ideas which mislead Europeans in 
dealing with Asiatics, few are more inveterate than 
the belief that they are generally wanting in courage. They 


are not exactly considered cowards, that would be too absurd, 
but their courage is held to be in some way of an inferior 
quality. They can never, it is supposed, face Europeans, 
however inferior in numbers, and never succeed against them 
unless under the inspiration of some religious emotion, which 
is then denounced as “ fanaticism.” 


An exception is some. 





‘times made:in favour of the Turk, who when not an officer -ig 
considered a manly fellow, but the remaining inhabitants ofa 
continent. which contains considerably. more than half the 
human race are classed together as rather feeble folk, who, if 
the white soldiers will only advance, are sure to.run away 
from want of pluck. Arabs or Tartars, Persians or’ Chinese, 
they: are all lumped together, and all believed to. be, ‘ag 
Pyrrhus said, the womankind of humanity. That descrip. 
tion is true enough in some ways; but it is not true as 
regards the possession of individual bravery. There is one 
race in Asia—the Bengalee—which openly acknowledges that 
it has not the heart to fight, though when in expectation of 
any form of non-contentious death it is more serene than 
the European; but the immense majority of the remaining 
seven hundred millions are personally brave men. We 
do not say they are quite equal to Englishmen or to 
Germans, or to the picked soldiers of any European 
country, but they are equal to any Southerners, or to the 
average militia of any land. The Asiatic Turk is a born 
soldier, usually quite devoid of nervousness as well as of 
fear, and the Arab, though much more sensitive, and there- 
fore more liable to panic, is at least as careless of death 
or physical pain. He has never that we recollect in modern 
times fought with Europeans in Asia, but his half-brother, 
the Soudanese, has extorted respect even from disrespectful 
“Tommy.” An army of Dervishes led by English officers 
would, it is acknowledged, face most armies with success. 
The Persian is a laughing soldier, very like a Frenchman, 
who has done in quite recent times heroic deeds, and who 
avoids battle, when he avoids it, rather from a sort of selfish- 
ness than from fear. The Indians, Bengalees and some 
classes of Madrassees excepted, are quite singularly free from 
cowardice. That is acknowledged when the Indian is the 
Sikh or the Ghoorka, or in a less degree any variety of drilled 
man, but it is true also of the undrilled. The ambulance man 
and the kind of camp follower of whom Rudyard Kipling 
writes as “ Gunga Din”—a nearly impossible name, by the 
way—is taken almost haphazard from the population, and 
faces the shot quite as coolly as the average European, 
while if the shot overtakes him and his hour arrives he 
is less complaining. The Indo-Chinese are not soldiers, 
and as a rule have not the soldierly instincts, but the 
Burmese “dacoits,” that is, “klephts,” half-patriots, half- 
brigands, who so grievously worried us during the first four 
years of the conquest, constantly died like heroes, while the 
Roman Catholic converts of Annam accepted martyrdom in 
thousands with the tranquil constancy of the early Christians. 
They were only asked for the most part to destroy their 
temples, give up their pastors, and be quiet, and they accepted 
death in preference. Of the Siamese we know little except 
that they fought their way to empire; but Chinese have con- 
tended with each other like heroes, the Mahommedan 
Chinese having faced extermination, and the Taepings, who 
were undrilled, having died in scores of thousands while 
battling with their drilled fellow-countrymen under Gordon. 
To the coolness with which the Chinese meet death all 
observers bear witness, while their kinsfolk, the Tartars, over- 
ran the world, and fought like heroes, though well aware that 
a wounded man had little chance except of death by torture 
or starvation. That great difference between their position 
when fighting and that of Europeans is common to all 
Asiatics, and has never been allowed for. Their armies are 
unaccompanied by hospitals. There is, moreover, one ad- 
mitted fact which certainly makes heavily against the charge 
of cowardice. European officers will take Asiatics of almost 
any kind, and by a'‘few months of drill and training in arms 
will make of them good regiments, equal most of them 
though they have not the incentive of patriotism, or any tradi- 
tion of honour, to battle onfair terms with Europeans. Drill 
is a grand education, but you cannot educate a coward into 
valour. 


Why, then, are they so often, we might almost say so 
invariably, beaten by Europeans? There are many reasons 
One very little noticed is the inferiority of their weapons, 
of which, being nervous and suspicious men not made 
oblivious by drink, they are sensitively aware. Hardly any 
troops will face artillery when without artillery themselves, 
and Austrian soldiers, who are as brave as any in the world, 
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needle-gun while armed only with the musket. It is a little 
unfair. to expect of Asiatics more heroism than theirs, or to 
require them to die in heaps when victory is impossible. 
Another reason is that we judge them too exclusively by their 
conduct when opposed to Europeans, of whom they have an 
instinctive awe, not derived from physical fear at all, but as 
patent in civil life as on the field. The only Asiatics quite 
free of this feeling are the Aral, and if we ever meet them in 
the field on equal terms we shall be surprised at the magni- 
tude of the death-list. They know, too, their own inferiority 
in war considered as a science, and expect to be beaten by an 
intelligence they scarcely understand. But the grand reason 
—we write this on the evidence of great experts—is want of 
confidence in their leaders, in their ability, in their fidelity, 
in their care for them. They recognise with the keenest 
insight that selfishness of the prosperous which they know to 
be latent in themselves, and at the first check expect deser- 
tion, or betrayal, or neglect. So in certain moods do French- 
men, Spaniards, or Italians, who, like all Asiatics, are liable 
to be the dupes of wild imaginings such as the Northerner is 
too stolid to entertain. That is the reason why in an Asiatic 
army the death of the King or the Commander-in-Chief is so 
invariably fatal. He, and he alone, must, his followers think, 
desire victory, and he once gone authority ends, the officer 
having none except as derived from him, and the soldiers 
become a mob of individuals each intent not so much on his 
own safety as on abandoning that particular and hopeless 
transaction. Add that, except the Chinaman, no Asiatic is 
without the belief that defeat reveals the will of the gods, and 
we shall understand why he will not, or at any rate does not, 
stand up under military adversity like his rival, and why the 
effect of a lost pitched battle spreads so suddenly and so far, 
so that occasionally a whole country submits when less than 
ten thousand have been killed. It is not physical fear which 
moves them, but the influence of an imagination always far 
stronger in an Asiatic than a European, and almost always 
pessimistic. 


But, we shall be asked, if ithe Asiatic as a result of the 
feelings stated readily runs away, is he not as a man governed 
by those feelings the equivalent of a coward? Not exactly. 
There is always the chance of something, be it religious 
emotion, be it an emotion of pride, be it confidence in a 
leader or dread of him, or be it much experience of victory, 
mastering his distrust alike in himself and his officers, and 
then he becomes in all but science a dangerous fighting man. 
If he thinks it worth while to go forward he is not afraid 
either of death or wounds, and occasionally he will go forward 
in the way which surprised, and indeed appalled, the French 
in their fight with Chinese “pirates” on the border of 
Tonquin. We all concede that European training makes 
them brave, but there have been Asiatic leaders whose genius 
or whose cruelty has had all the effect of training. Chaka. 
the Zulu organiser of armies, was no better obeyed than 
Jenghiz Khan, and in times nearer our own Hyder Ali and 
the Mahratta founders of dynasties made heroes of their 
horsemen. -It is the possibility of this sudden change, this 
precipitation of the something which makes Asiatic courage 
feeble, that renders every insurrection so formidable, and com- 
pels all who would hold dominion in Asia to keep the sword 
perpetually unsheathed. If something, be it hate of. the 
foreigner, or dread of the Empress, or terror of the powers 
above, induces the Chinaman to fight, he has no physical fear 
to stop him. Killa third of the Wei-hai-wei regiment with 
bullets, and it will still roll forward, and the impulse which 
drill bas given to its recruits may come from one of many 
other sources. 





THE GUTENBERG ANNIVERSARY. 
E have no intention of discussing the question as to 
who was the real inventor of the art of printing. It 
is quite possible that the Chinese, who made so many inven- 
tions and who carried none to perfection, may have originated 
printing. But for the Western world the name of Gutenberg 
is indissolubly connected with this great invention; Comte 
has rightly numbered him among the twelve immortals after 
whom he has named the months of the year; and Mayence has 
accorded him during the present week a magnificent celebra- 
tion. We therefore aécept Gutenberg as the founder of the 


tha 


modern art of tle communication of ideas through the 








printing-press, and we venture to estimate the benefit which 
he has conferred on the human race by his great discovery. 


The superficial solution of this problem is easy enough. 
We are apt to look back on the time when printing was 
unknown as a “dark” era in which, we are glad to 
think, our lot was not cast. The humblest errand-hoy now 
scans his “ bits” or his “ penny dreadiul” by the dim light of 
the third-class Underground, and we are apt to say and think 
that knowledge hidden from Solomon is revealed to him. 
But so, as Macaulay truly said, the baby elevated on its 
father’s shoulders might exclaim, “See how much taller I am 
than papa!” It cannot be too often repeated that it is not 
the mere swim of knowledge attained, but the opening up of 
the mind and the development of character that really mark 
the growth of mankind. We have the telephone; Aristotle 
and Plato had not; but that material fact does not raise us 
morally or intellectually above Aristotle and Plato,.or even 
above their less-known contemporaries. We, accustomed to 
printing, deluged by the flood of cheap printed matter, 
look down upon the people who lived in the ages when 
everything of a literary nature had to be laboriously 
written in the scriptorium of a monastery or in the philo- 
sophie schools of Athens or Alexandria. We feel that 
we have taken a great step upward. So, doubtless, felt 
the ancient world after the art of writing had been invented, 
and learned parchments, well scored over, had replaced the 
old recitations and chants of an earlier world. The question 
is whether we are justified in so thinking, whether the art of 
printing has added to the world’s wisdom and knowledge and 
happiness. We have no doubt that, on the whole, it has; but 
there is a heavy account on the other side with which a super- 
ficial faith in “ progress” does not reckon. 

Plato asserted with truth that the invention of the art of 
writing had produced one evil effect—it had immensely 
weakened human memory. What he would have said to-day at 
the sight of a file of the Times or a pocket memorandum we 
may easily guess. Probably never was individual memory 
weaker than now. We all note down our engagements, and we 
know that there are so many encyclopedias and works of 
reference that we need not trouble to keep any fact in our 
memory. The well-informed man to-day is he who knows 
where to go for his authorities, not he who has all the know- 
ledge at first hand. The volume of knowledge, especially in 
natural science, is so enormous that it would be impossibie 
for any one person to master it. Holmes, in his “ Poet at 
the Breaifast.Table,’ in his humorous portrayal of tle 
“Scarabee”” has provided an object-lesson in the ultra- 
specialism of our time. Mankind at large may he master 
of the wide field of human knowledge, but mankind as an 
individual can never explore more than a corner of this huge 
domain. In this sense Tennyson was right when he said that 
“the individual withers and the world is more and more.” 
Two facts are, then, obvious: first, Plato was right when he 
declared that human invention had weakened the memory; 
and secondly, the sphere of modern knowledge could not have 
been conquered and held by man without such artificial con- 
trivance. 

We are brought. then, to this singular paradox,—that, while 
the individual recollects less than in former times, collective 
humanity remembers far more. We may be said to know the 
ancient world in a sense better than that world knew 
itself. Its relics have been discovered, assorted, marked out, 
and catalogued, and we have the total result to-day in our 
printed books. Aristotle could only secure collections of 
animal forms for experiment through the munificence of 
Alexander; but to-day the young student can secure a cheap 
text-book which will describe and co-ordinate facts unknown 
to the great Stagirite. We cannot to-day in our large and 
crowded modern cities know our fellow-citizens as Pericles 
and Cleon knew the citizens of Athens, or as Cato knew his 
fellow-Romans;.-but we find a mirror provided for us in 
which we see in shifting scenes visions of the world of 
man almost synchronously with actual events. Know- 
ledge, and with it power, has passed into the hands of 
collective mankind... It is the printing-press more than 
any other agency which has rendered individual power less 
and less a factor in the world’s affairs, and has endowed and 
clothed the commonalty with greater general energy. And 
yet, after all, are we right in saying that the individual has 
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substantially lost? A work of genius, formerly known to a 
handful of disciples, is reproduced by millions and treasured 
up in the general heart. Moreover, while much that is bad 
or foolish attains an undue celebrity, there is now practically 
no chance of any great work being lost, as much of Aris- 
totle’s writings have been lost, as 2 portion of Dante's 
“ Divina Commedia” was in danger of being lost. 

Perhaps, on a calm review of the net outcome of a great 
invention such as that of the art of priniing, we may say 
that for every gain mankind must pay a@ price, and we 
must see in each case that the price is not too 
high. Both the Old and New ‘Testaments seem to 
hint that too high a price may be paid for mere 
knowledge. The addine of knowledve, says the wise 
experience of ancient Israel. is the adding of sorrow. Whether 
there be knowledge, says St. Paul, it shall vanish away, while 
the great primal spiritual forees of faith, hope. and charity 
shall abide for ever. The human race is like a child with a 
new toy; it values the toy in and for itself. he mere facts 
that we can print as fast as lightning, that we can talk with 
distant cities, that we can bottle up human speech, have, per- 
haps, proved a little too much for us, and we have neglected 
what we have to say and how we should say it. On the whole 
it can hardly be doubted that the art of utterance has declined 
since the invention of printing; we have no longer that simple, 
direct expression, that “large utterance of the early gods.” 
This is the price we have had to pay for seizing, Prometheus- 
like, on mere power, on mere knowledge. It is the story of 
the Garden of Eden perpetually reproduced in human history. 
We do not doubt that mankind has gained. but the intel- 
lectual producer has too often lost because with the gain of 
his power over natural agencies has gone a loss of the ancient 
spontaneity, leisured art, sense of beauty, original intellectual 
force, which marked the genius of the antique world. Can we 
recover the old spirit and temper while using the new know- 
ledge? That is one of the vital questions for mankind. 





PINES AND POOLS OF SURREY. 

\ 7] HAT grows on the top in any English county generally 

depends on what there is at the bottom. In the 
South, wherever the pine woods flourish the chances are that 
below them there is the stuff called Bagshot sand, and of all 
the counties in which that genial and kindly sand or its im- 
mediate neighbours comes out on the top and makes all Nature 
sinile, Surrey is among the best endowed and most bounti- 
fully bespread. There shail you find bold hills of sand, red 
as gold below, but coated on the top with light siftings of a 
few thousand years of the fall of bracken leaf and pine 
needles ; and on their sides and tops and in the valleys below 
will be the myriad pillars of the pines. The order and 
setting of a Surrey pine wood can he seen at its best by going 
behind Esher and skirting the theatre of park in which Lord 
Clive built the white palace of Claremont, because at its foot 
and on the slopes beyond is a pine wood as lovely as any in 
the South. But the Surrey pine wood is set to an aceompani- 
ment, like the musie with 2 song. Outside the Surrey pines is 
always, or nearly always, the Surrey common, and inside, the 
Surrey pool, or pond, which is a lake in miniature. The 
comunon is nota poor, starved bit of ground covered with furze 
und bad grass and donkeys, but what Lord Bacon meant by the 
“ wild heath” he would have in his garden. It is set with birch 
treesand junipers, wild roses, broom, euelder roses, and hollies. 
small pines and heather beds, masses of clematis and hunches of 
honeysuckle, as weil as clumps of furze and bracken beds. It 
is the home of thousands of butterflies, of birds and flowers, 
and is scented with the cocoanut fragrance of the furze 
blossom and the honey-odour of the woodbine flowers. But 
when once the pines begin all sights, sounds, and odours 
change. Sound, to say the truth, ceases wholly, except for 
the screech of a jay, and the whisper of light airs in the pine 
tops. Sweet odours cease, and aromatic scents begin, increase, 
and pervade, though never with heaviness or sickly intensity, 
till the essence of the pines seems to be distilled from leaves, 
und bark, and the very earth they grow in. The sunlight ceases, 
but it is shade,not shadow, we walk through, or light tempered, 
like the light through the mist of a waterfall, by the million 
interstices of the needles on the pines. The only birds in 
the woods are missel-thrushes, wanderers from the early broods 
that have already flocked, which flit like brown moths from 





the ground to the branches, and then fly on before us 
between the vistas of the trees. They are feeding on the 
creatures which are peculiar to the pine woods, and which in 
turn must feed upon smaller insects which eat the resinous 
bark and leaves. Many kinds of rare ladybirds are creeping 
everywhere on the ¢round and on the trees, and on the hark 
colonies of their qneerly spotted larvie cling. holding so tightly 
by their jaws that they will leave their heads héhind them rather 
than let eo. In the centre of the wood is the Black Pool, 
black only when the pines are reflected in it, but now danciny 
with the light of the Jume sun.and broken by long peninsulas 
of grey-green reeds. There are hundreds of such pools in 
Survey, but none more beautiful than these six acres of water 
and mosses with the ring of forest round them. Roe-deer 
must have escaped from Virginia Water or elsewhere into 
these Esher woods, for their tracks are clear, leading into 
the thickest of the reeds; and it is more than likely that 
hefore sunrise the bucks may be seen taking a swim in the 
pond as they do in the pools of Scotland. Between the pine 
pillars and the pond lies a narrow margin of debateable land, 
something which belongs neither to forest nor pool, but in which 
water and sun ave making plants, trees, and insects so fast 
that we can almost see their creation. In a width of twenty 
feet so much is being made, so various are the forms of young 
life, that there is more to be seen, counting differences 
and not numbers, than in half a mile of the pine wood. 
On one border it makes the fringe of the forest, on the other 
the margin of the waters, and midway water is changing into 
land. At the foot of the outer row of pines is the heather, with 
purple bells already opening their mouths, and matted among 
the heath white curling grasses. Here is the last limit of the 
creatures of the dry heath and sun, the lizards, grasshoppers, 
and big heather spiders, and set herve and there in this heather 
fringe are old birch trees, with twisting limbs like white snakes 
netted with black and grey. Next comes a band of old, dry 








sphagnum moss, once water-soaked, but now turning to peat. 
as the pool bas fallen and the moss increased. In this have 
fallen, or heen dropped by the birds. the seeds and berries of 
trees. Little seedling pines, a foot high, are putting out their 
summer shoots, gold-tipped; probably all grew from the 
scattered seeds of a single cone blown by the wind or dropped 
by a squirrel. Next are a pair of tiny oaks, with five broad 
leaves apiece, all apple-green and red; beyond them a little 
alder bush and a grove of birches eighteen inches high. Beyond 
this, to the edge of the water, the ground is allinasoak. First the 
thickest and stiffest sphagnum moss matted with bog-grasses, 
and set with green hillocks above the level, like bath sponges, 
only green and golden. The dryest hillocks are planted with 
sundew, bright flat stars of red and green, and fringed in the 
wettest places with cotton-grass, each waving stem flying a 
flag not cotton-like at all, but of pure white flossy silk. So 
far the water, though present, is invisible, but from the moss- 
sponges pondwards the green is that of a water carpet, not 
of land at all, so brilliant, so fresh, so lighted and brightened 
by June sunshine and showers, that in the whole world the 
eye could not find anything more refreshing to look upon. 
The surface of the water itself is covered with beds of an 
exquisite little weed with thick fleshy leaves like an ice-plant. 
These leaves are set in cups round the stem, which is tipped 
bya golden flower. The midnight showers of June filled these 
cups with beads of water, which glittered in the sun as the 
breeze rippled the water and moved its floating carpet. In 
nearer the shore, the greenest and wettest flats of moss were 
set with the discs of marsh pennywort, of all sizes from a 
threepenny piece to a crown. Above and upon the water 
carpet flashed a thousand dragon-flies, for the Black Pool 
is the most noted home of their kind in the South of 
England. By their brilliant colours, their incessant and 
swift motions, their variety of size, hue, flight, and speed, they 
take the place alike of birds and flowers on the margin of the 
pool. At one moment in fierce and eager pursuit of the gnats 
and flies above the water, at another alighting on the sedges, 
or settling on the hillocks of dry moss, they are among the 
insects what the faleons and eagles would be among the 
birds if painted with the brilliant hues ef the peacock or 
the humming-birds. The great “ King’s Arms” dragon-flies 
are here represented }sy one as brilliant as the smaller kinds. 
It is bluer than the kingfisher. the eyes are translucent 
sapphires, its body like a rod of azurite. Ruby-bodied, 





dark crimson, pale turquoise, lavender grey, yellow-banded, 
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— 
and green, the other and scarcely less gorgeous brethren of 
the race hover, alight, or soar over the margin of the pond. 
Some have wings like rackets, with black tops; others have 
wings like gauze and tinsel. Where a pine bough has fallen 
into the water, and a tuft of leaves hangs above the surface, these 
dragon-flies alight on it, and hanging downwards, with their 
bodies in line with the pine needles, set shining lines of azure 
among the lines of green. In the pool itself are the larve of 
the dragon-flies, creeping up the reed stems, that they may 
“split” and escape, and a large and crowded population of 
other interesting but not always agreeable monsters. ‘I'he 
bottom is covered with every form of vegetable decay. But 
the decay of plants, unlike that of animals, is not unpleasant 
to look upon, and when this takes place in the water the 
effect is often beautiful. As the tissues dissolve. fresh 
beauties of form and structure are shown, and the delicate 
{abrie, the scaffolding on which they are built, remains Zn sétu, 
supported by the heavier medium and stillness of water, 
though they would dissolve or perish if exposed to air and 
wind. Among the dissolving fibres of leaves, of reeds, of 
berries and seeds, the shells and carapaces of molluscs, and 
insect larvee, and the hundred “ cast suits” of the creatures of 
the water world, the most interesting of the living animals 
are the diving-bell spiders. There are plenty of them in the 
Black Pool, with black velvet tails dipped in quicksilver, or 
in the air-bubbles which have that appearance. At the 
present time the female spiders are busy weaving their bell of 
spider silk, which they will fill with air-bubbles dragged down 
from the top, until it becomes an enormous bubble covered 
with silk, not really a diving-bell, but a balloon anchored 
under water for the young spiders to get their first breath of 
air in before they go up to the surface and seize on bubbles 
of their own. It should be remembered that these commons 
und woods, so plentiful throughout Surrey, are mainly private 
property, waste of the manors which they adjoin, and with no 
vrazing rights to give occasion to the destruction of the 
trees. The liberty of entry is in part a public right; but in 
yeturn the utmost care should be taken not to do mischief 
such as is often caused by lighting fires or dropping matches, 
which may ruin the scenery for fifty years. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





IMPRESSIONS OF AN AMERICAN STUDENT AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—* Gods of a cloudy Olympus”; * antiquarians” of the 
kind pilloried by Milton as among the hinderers of reforma- 
tion; these and similar expressions suggest themselves to an 
American at the thought of Oxford or Cambridge. But 
fumiliarity enlightens as often as it breeds contempt; and 
ithe New Yorker at Cambridge is relieved to find these terms, 
used sometimes in ridicule and even in pity, fade into the 
inspiring word “ tradition.” He is struck with three things in 
particular on coming into residence at Cambridge. Firstly, 
the small number of things at which to be astonished; 
secondly, the great comparative importance of the physical 
und moral side as compared with the intellectual; thirdly, the 
emblems of conservatism clinging to the student in the forms 
of cap and gown and surplice as the old skin clings about a 
snake striving for emancipation. Impelled by the strangeness 
of things he appreciates, perhaps he overestimates the 
erandeur of the edifices rearing themselves on all sides, silent 
hut eloquent protests against mediocrity. ‘“ The old order 
changeth, yielding place to new.” yet the old does not all die, 
und breathes into the new a continually sweet perfume. For the 
architecture the American can have only veneration. But in his 
further criticisms the cap and gown and other various actualities, 
reminding him of all that hitherto he had considered obsolete, 
stir up in his mind the lost knowledge of natural history 
which told him that within the blubber of the whale are to he 
found miniature feet now useless tokens ot a former utilify. 
And not these things alone draw his attention. Even as he 
writes the curfew tolls, and he realises that he is, indeed. in 
the land of Stoke Pogis and the Avon. We have heard the 
story of the American Volunteer Captain who, having marched 
his company up to a fence, and being ignorant of military 
words of command, ordered his men to break away and when 








they re-formed to do so on the other side of the fence. The 
element of inexperience and the brand of newness condemn 
many things American in the eyes of an Englishman. A3 
westward the course of Empire sweeps the occasional sneer of 
the British Tory is passed on by the Blue-stocking of Boston 
to the barbarous inhabitants of the wild and woolly West who 
are so benighted as to object to crucifixion on a cross of gol. 
The American can see no wise reason in the College chapel. 
And as regards work: “ What will you demand in your 
worship of intellect?” breaks in the Trinity man; “ would you 
have us stamp upon a man’s soul the page of a book and send 
him to destruction?” and he quotes Tammany and Alger, 
and the American quotes Old Sarum and the Crimean War, 
and they continue arm-in-urm along the K.P. Coming 
into close contact with young Englishmen, their American 
cousin has revealed to him the reason of England's 
greatness. He learns why the Empire of to-day surpasses its 
Roman predecessor; and he questions himself as to the 
possibility of lost illusions. It was an American who said 
that men of character are the conscience of the world, and the 
American of this generation perceives that character must he 
founded upon stability. “ John Bull, he is a barbarian,” says 
the Frenchman, and the American, from his exterior view- 
point, knows the reason of that opinion. But at the same 
time he learns that where there is apparent bluntness there 
may be real courtesy ; that where there is little enteness there 
may be wit; that when each stands still the whole may yet 
advance. And he sighs as he observes that the hand of 
Providence has cast, as it were, a spell upon the revered 
University slumbering under the wheels of fate. If he has 
already studied at Geneva and in Paris, he thinks of the 
absence in the one of all that distinguishes Cambridge, and 
the melancholy fever of the other. He adheres to his old 
principles while aiming conscientiously at impartiality, till he 
finds himself floundering in a quicksand of compromise; and 
where he has not learned to approve he has at least learned 
not too quickly to condemn, and mellowed by continual 
discoveries, he quotes: “Iam one with my kind. I embrace 
the purpose of God, and the doom assign’d,” yet with 
these mental reservations, founded on no absence of love 
and respect for Continentals, that his kind are particularly 
Anglo-Saxons and that his fate is an unlimited one. He is 
censured for his deportment at home toward an inferior race, 
yet he finds at Cambridge the counterpart of this in a case 
less justified. But he finds a democracy not less perfect than 
that which claims his allegiance. He is surprised that a 
Freshman is permitted to appreciate the Runaway Girl from 
whatever seat he chooses to pay for. Not of so reflective a 
nature as his English fellow-student, he is less sensitive of his 
own dignity. Claiming no class distinction, yet seeking con- 
genial companions, he devotes himself unfettered to amuse- 
ment and pursues learning in the absence of wisdom. He has 
seen John Bull on the Continent, and the chances are that he 
has not been edified; but now, probably, he has penetrated to 
the Holy of Holies and has found no golden calf, but the 
living germ of an Empire character. Yet as he turns at last 
westward to Brook Farm or to Dutcher’s Cooly he regrets 
that he was still unable to brush that dust from the Professor's 
gown. He has heard so much of the riches of his own 
countrymen that he looks for poverty in England, but a self- 
supporting scholar is unknown, and when he studies the 
luxurious habits of many of his companions he meditates on 
the next motion for debate, a declaration that the English nation 
shows signs of degeneration. And in his summing up he con- 
eludes that leisure is essential, and that the destiny of his own 
energetic and tireless nation has not yet begun tomanifest itself. 
The American claims no omniscience for his own people, but 
he perceives a blindness in foreign ignorance. Himself 
imaginative, he finds, or seems to find, no great difficulty 
in penetrating the three thousand miles of darkness which 
obscure Europe beyond the Atlantic. We are new, but our 
substance is old; we, too, have tradition as glorious to us as 
these old walls; we have our Charter oak no less cherished 
than the most historic. Our battlefields have echoed to the 
tramp of millions. Our fathers fell at Antietam and at King’s 
Mountain. All things are comparative. For us the voices of 
national heroes “ echo down the corridors of time,” and beyond 
our personal history opens a vista which yields to view a 
common tradition and an origin none the less ours beeause 
obstructed bya mighty severance.—Iam, Sir,&e.,, T.S. J. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee 
COUNT MOURAVIEFF AND ENGLAND. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THR “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your notice of Count Mouravieff's death in the 
Spectator of June 23rd you say that “during the time of our 
African disasters he sounded all the Courts of Europe with a 
view to forming a coalition for intervention.” A paragraph 
to that effect, I know, went the round of the newspapers. I 
believe it to be entirely fictitious, resting on no better founda- 
tion than the fact that Mouravieff happened at that time to 
pass through Berlin en route to Paris, and that he also visited 
Vienna. I have some good sources of information on Russian 
questions, not all Russian, and all agree in characterising this 
story about Mouravieff as a canard. “His proposals,” you 
say, “were purely tentative, as he cannot have had his 
master’s full support.” No Minister of the Czar would have 
dared to make any such proposals, tentative or not, without 
his master’s full and direct sanction. If accepted by the 
Courts solicited, and the Czar declined to ratify them, it 
would mean the instant dismissal and disgrace of the 
Minister. But it is certain that the Czar would not have 
ratified them.—I am, Sir, &c., Matcozm MacCott. 
The Residency, Ripon. 





THE LANGUAGE QUESTION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—I think it a great pity that Mr. Lionel Phillips in his 
paper read at the Royal Colonial Institute on “The Outlook 
in South Africa” should have gone out of his way to say 
anything about the language question in the Dominion of 
Canada. In that country the compromise arrived at long ago 
has, according to all available testimony, worked well, and I 
hardly think that an adverse criticism of it came with much 
force from a lecturer on South Africa. In your article on 
“Some South African Problems” in the Spectator of 
June 16th you observed with a sense of truth and fairness no 
one can possibly dispute: “Look, again, at Canada. Can 
it be said that the results of treating the French language 
with scrupulous justice have been anything but good?” 
. But with all due deference to the admirable Canadian prece- 
dent on the subject of language, may I be allowed to 
suggest that the language question in South Africa is 
neither in itself nor in its historical and __ political 
bearings exactly on all fours with the same great ques- 
tion in Canada? To the French-Canadians of the Quebec 
valley their language has always meant a classical survival 
and a patriotic treasure associated with the best and most 
glorious traditions of monarchical France. It has also been 
deeply intertwined with the Roman Catholic religion, a very 
strong and vital point with them. In Canada that bit of 
“old France” and of the Old World spirit (so dear to the 
archxological mind and so attractive to the historic sense) 
which struck De Tocqueville by the way it peeped out in the 
habits of mind and modes of expression he saw during his 
travels amongst the French-Canadian peasantry, is something 
very different from anything which can be conjured up in 
South Africa. We know how charmed De Tocqueville 
was to hear the Canadian nuns speaking of “notre bon 
peére George Quatre,” as the ladies of St. Cyr might have 
spoken of Louis Quatorze, and how fascinated he was when | 
he heard on the Saguenaw a Canadian-Indian singing a song | 
of old France as he rowed him down the river. Here, in truth, | 
was a most interesting and picturesque phase of Colonial | 
Transatlantic history, and we feel inclined to exclaim, “Long 
may picturesque old France linger in Quebec and in the 
homesteads of Acadia!” Indeed, has not Longfellow done 
much amongst English-speaking people to perpetuate that side 
of French Colonial life? We turn to South Africa, and what 
do we find there? Not a language, but a local patois of a most 
jejune description, without a line of poetry or a single page of 
classical learning! To speak frankly, the Afrikander Taal, with 
its limited vocabulary and offensive nomenclature, is a disgrace 
amongst dialectical corruptions. All the efforts made hitherto 
to elevate this language of the kitchenand makeitresemble Euro- 
pean Dutch have been a failure. Whatis called “High Dutch” 
at the Cape is simply the Dutch of some of the schools, of the 
Dutch theological seminaries, and of the Dutch Law Courts, 
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but it is not heard in the market-places ; nor, indeed, are the 
Dutch Members of Parliament acquainted, as a rule, with thig 
so-called High Dutch. In the Cape Colony it has heey 
extremely difficult, from the point of view of the educa: 
tionist, to deal with a classical language like English oy 
the one hand, and Dutch text-books on the other, which haya 
no real or even sentimental meaning in a British Colony. Ty 
complete the confusion, those who clamour most loudly for 
Dutch are the descendants of French Huguenots, whose 
language was stamped out utterly by the Dutch Nether- 
lands Trading Company at the Cape about two hundred 
years ago. There is another point on this extremely im. 
portant language question which, surely, has been over. 
looked. For the greater part of the nineteenth century 
English was practically the sole official language in the Cape 
Colony, and was also spoken very generally in the late Boer 
States. In the Cape Colony no grievance worth speaking 
about was ever alleged by the Dutch against the official use of 
English. The demand for bilingualism arose in this Colony 
during the time of the Scanlen Ministry, after the Majuba 
surrender of 1881, and was a distinct consequence of that 
surrender. I was living in the Cape Colony at the time, and 
well remember the perfect surprise with which this trumped- 
up motion for the use of Dutch in Parliament was received by 
a large number of Colonists, not excluding the Dutch voters, 
It was an Afrikander Bond idea, and subsequent events have 
shown us clearly enough that the “Taal” question has been 
one of the planks of the Bond platform. Now, Sir, I do say 
that in view of this political development the language 
question in South Africa is really very different from that in 
Canada. In South Africa an attempt has been made to use the 
Taal question amongst ignorant and uneducated Boers as a 
political lever against the paramount Power. If we turn over the 
pages of certain copies in past years of Die Patriot and of the 
issues of Ons Land now we shall understand this. Supposing 
that French-Canadians had ever used their language as an 
instrument of malice and as a medium of disloyalty against 
England, and had gone so far as to make the language ques- 
tion itself part and parcel of a political programme meaning 
a boycotting of British trade and the ultimate expulsion of 
Great Britain from Canada as a political power, would they 
have been allowed to retain the privilege of this lanonage, 
graceful and classical as it was? The answer will be 
“No!” In South Africa we are not bound to make 
further concessions to those men who have already proved 
themselves utterly incapable of appreciating the spirit in 
which Great Britain makes concessions. To put the matter 
strongly and clearly, why shoyld we make a present of a knife 
to those men who have so openly proved theinselyes anxious 
to be our executioners in South Africa 2? There is yet another 
point in the language question in South Africa which does not 
occur in Canada. If we are going to be scrupulously fair in 
dealing with this language question we must also consider the 
vast number of natives coming under our rule. Why should 
we not acknowledge Kaffir as an official language? It has 
higher claims than “kitchen Dutch” to the majesty of an 
official tongue. Then there will be a trilingual difficulty 
in South Africa! But does not the polyglot condition of 
South Africa point to the expediency of having one language 
only in official use,—the English language, the lingua franca 
of commerce all over the world ?—I am, Sir, &c., 





WILLIAM GRESWELL, 
M.A. Oxon and M.A. Cape University. 


(Our correspondent puts his case very well, but recoliec ting 
Bohemia, we cannot agree.—Ep. Spectator. 





MR. RHODES AND THE NATIVE QUESTION, 
(To THE EDITOR OF TIE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Smr,—Discussing the South African native question in the 
Spectator of June 23rd, you clearly state, in two places, your 
opinion that the blacks must have a separate system from the 
whites. It may interest those of your readers who attach 
value to your views on South African affairs to read the 
following extract from a speech made by Mr. Cecil Rhodes 

in June, 1887 :— 

“TI will lay down my own policy on this native question, 
Either you have to receive them on an equal footing as citizens, 
or to call them asnbject race. Woll, I have madeup my mind 
that there must be class legislat.on, that there must be Pasg 
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Laws, and Peace Preservation Acts, and that we have got to treat | 


natives, where they are in a state of barbarism, in a different way |; 


to ourselves. We are to be lords over them.. These are my 
politics on native affairs, and these are the politics of South 
Africa, Treat the natives as a subject people as long as they 
continue in a state of barbarism and communal tenure; be the 
lords over them, and let them be a subject race, and keep the 
liquor from them.” 

Later on he shows the danger of complicating racial differ- 
ences between English and Dutch by the introduction of the 
native vote, and adds :— 

“For myself, I tell the Bond, if I cannot keep my position in 
the country as an Englishman on the European vote, I wish to 
be cleared out, for I am not going to the native vote for support.” 
The views of Mr. Rhodes, whether he is our hero or our bug- 
bear, are of immense value; in this instance they are par- 
ticularly so, for he was speaking in an isolated position in the 
Cape Parliament, against the political party to which he 
belonged, and undoubtedly in earnest.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Oxford. Henry D. Harsen. 


[Our counsel and that of Mr. Rhodes may be similar, but 
it would, we suspect, be very differently applied. His pro- 
posal is that the blacks should be serfs; ours is that they 
should enjoy all the rights that guests possess in a civilised 
State—Ep. Spectator.] 





A RESERVE OF HORSES FOR THE ARMY. 

[To THE EDITCR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Referring to your remarks in the Spectator of June 9th 
regarding the advisability of supplying farmers with horses 
on condition of their joining the Yeomanry, it may interest 
your readers to learn that a similar system had been and is in 
operation in Austria regarding the cavalry reserve horses. 
This system might also be of use for our own cavalry, which 
is habitually short of horses owing to the expense of their 
keep. In this country all the horses for the reserves of a 
cavalry regiment are bought by the military authorities and 
trained, and after that handed over to farmers and landowners 
for use under the following conditions :— 

(1) They have to be properly fed and cared for. 

(2) Once a year they have to be sent up for inspection to the 
next district town, where they are inspected by cavalry 
and veterinary officers and certain prizes are giyen for the 
best-kept horse. 

(3) Once a year the horses have to be given up for six weeks’ 
use and training to the regiment. 

(4) After seven years the horse becomes the absolute property 
of the farmer or landowner. 

There are always plenty of applicants for these horses, as, 
except for six weeks in the year, the farmers have the full 
use of these horses for their keep. There are, of course, 
certain regulations regarding unavoidable accidents and 
illnesses which do not fall to the charge of the farmer, 
whereas a fine is imposed for neglect and avoidable illnesses. 
These horses are not only given to farmers under these condi- 
tions, but also to private individuals in cities, and I know 
personally of large landowners, both in this country and in 
Hungary, who have fifty and more such horses in charge.— 
T an, Sir, &e., R. Howarp Krause. 


I. Ebendorferstrasse 10, Vienna. 


RICHMOND OLD DEER PARK. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir, —The objections to the scheme of building in the Old 
Deer Park are numerous and insuperable. Firstly, there are 
legal difficulties to which the authorities have given little or 
no attention. Then the great question of “amenity” arises. 
Part of this open space is to be appropriated to science 
buildings with their inevitable outhouses and annexes 
(probably galvanised iron). The charming )hird-life of that 
neighbourhood will be threatened, and, most important of 
all, the future extension of Kew Gardens will be gravely 
compromised. My object, however, is not to multiply argu- 
ments against the idea, but to point out that Mr. Hanbury, 
with his usual courtesy, has received a deputation on the sub- 
ject, and is fully aware of the storm of indignation which will 
be aroused when the public learns the serious nature of the 
proposal.—I am, Sir, &., 





Burcote. BaLcaRREs. 
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RIFLE CLUBS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THN “SPECTATOR.”] : 
Srz,—You will be glad to know that a rifle club has been 
inaugurated at West Hartlepool with the greatest prospect of 
success. Last week it was formally opened by the Mayor of 
the borough, who fired the first shot at a Morris-tube range. 
The club is supported by several of the leading shipowners of 
this port, and one of them has provided gratuitously a ton 
and a half of steel for the targets, while another has promised 
a large supply of Morris-tube ammunition. We have become 
affiliated with the National Rifle Association, though not in 
entire agreement with their recently framed scheme, and the 
Committee hope to draft the efficient marksmen at Morris- 
tube practice to the long range of the Castle Eden Rifie 
Volunteers, which the Colonel commanding has practically 
placed at our disposal. It may further interest you to know 
that the movement in West Hartlepool is entirely owing in 
the first place to the persistent advocacy of the Spectator.— 
IT am, Sir, &e., CHARLES JAMES BEx, 
Chairman of the Committee. 


Averill House, Grange Road, West Hartlepool. 


P.S.—Already two hundred members have paid the small 
annual subscription of 5s. We open the club every evening 
during the week (Sundays excepted) and on Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons. Twice a week five rounds of ammu- 
nition are given free. The rest used is supplied by our 
musketry instructor at the rate of three cartridges a penny. 


(To TNE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir.—ln reading the interesting correspondence as regards 
rifle-shooting in your columns, there is one suggestion that, 
so far, I have not seen, and I therefore hasten to make it. 
Rifle-shooting is not of itself an attractive amusement, but 
in India it is made so by the fact that ladies take it up, so 
that mixed competitions are possible. At Simla, the daughters 
of Lord Roberts were often seen on the range, while there 
was, to the best of my recollection, a ladies’ shooting club. 
I would, then, suggest that similar associations be formed in 
England, where in every neighbourhood short ranges are to 
be found, while archery clubs might also be changed into 
rifle associations. In my humble opinion, every man would 
then learn to shoot, as he would not care to see his lady friends 
his superiors in the art, and some ladies of my acquaintance 
shoot beautifully —I am, Sir, Xc., Persicus JUNIOR. 





SOCIAL LIFE IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 
(To THE Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.”)] : 
Str,—* A Soldier's Son” has pointed out in the Spectator of 
June 16th that many young men who would make fine soldiers 
are lost to the Army because they are not au fait at conic 
sections or quadratic equations, and that others are driven out 
of it because they cannot stand the expense of the luxurious 
living brought about by the messing system. Unquestion- 
ably there is far too much importance attached to mere 
scholastic attainments in candidates for the Army, and the 
competitive system, with the attendant horror of the 
“ eyammer,” is working as much evil in the military as in the 
Civil Service. It is about the worst system possible for test- 
ing practical qualities, and hence we find in both Services a 
race of theorists being developed who are a great hindrance 
to practical work. Admittedly, we cannot have too many 
Hector Macdonalds in the Army, and yet I doubt whether 
the gallant general ever had any education beyond that of the 
Scotch parish school, which is as far ahead of the “cramming” 
system as the natural feeding of poultry is ahead of the gorging 
system by machinery. It has come to this, that the competitive 
system, so far from being a means of admitting candidates to 
the Service, is a means of excluding them from it. The mesh 
is now so fine that only artificially prepared candidates can 
possibly get through, and mere pedantry is paraded where 
pith and power should be exacted. Was it Lord Bowen who 
drew the fine distinction between knowledge and wisdom ? 
The competitive system may develop knowledge, so-called, 
but it can never teach wisdom. As to the expense of the 
Army, so long as the officers’ mess is regarded as a “rich 
man’s club,” it must always go hard with the poor subaltern, 
There will, no doubt, always be rich men in the Army, but the 
expense of living should be regulated, not by the longest 
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purse, but by the shortest, unless, indeed, it be found prac- 
ticable to have a subalterns’ mess as apart from the higher 
ranks. The spectacle of a Second Lieutenant sitting at 
dinner with a liveried servant behind his chair is not caleu- 
lated to impress one with the Spartan character of the Army: 
and is not a very good training for the hardships experienced 
at, say, Ladysmith and Mafeking. 
of the spirit of the German Emperor at the head of our 


Army, and a rigid putting down of everything in the | 
If | 


shape of luxury and extravagance in all directions. 
a poor man gives his sons to the Army, he should not be 
required to give his substance as well. It seems probable that 
with the increased prominence to he given to the Militia and 
Volunteers in future, a training ground for officers will be 
provided on a larger scale than has been the case hitherto. 
This, with a greatly increased number of promotions from the 
ranks, and a sedulous cultivation of the “gentleman ranker,” 
should largely reduce the number of mere “crammers,” and 
should prevent the Army degenerating into the mere preserve 
of the Universities and public schools. It seems to me that 
the “gentleman ranker” is an ideal sort of person for an 
officer, combining as he does social position and education 
with experience of the life and duties of a soldier. If it were 
possible for all officers to pass through the ranks, it might 
not be a bad sort of thing, looking at the many brave and 
capable men the ranks have produced in recent times.—I am, 
Sir, &e., R. W. J. 





BIRD-STORIES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—A_ blackbird of Upton Village, Berkshire, has given 
evidence of a quality supposed to belong only to the caged 
and trained one,—the faculty of imitation of other songs and 
sounds than its own; and as such an accomplishment must be 
of interest to the naturalist, perhaps the Spectator would not 
think its narrative unworthy of its pages. A blackbird native 
of the place has surprised us lately by adding to his song, and 
with much apparent self-satisfaction, four notes from the 
song, “ Merrily Danced the Quaker’s Wife,” always the same 
and broken off abruptly, and this copied from a captive 
parakeet in a neighbour's garden, hung outside for its health 
and pleasure, and trained in its own art of imitation and con- 
stantly exercising its acquisition, hut renouncing it immedi- 
ately upon perception of the theft. The special interest in 
this is that it is voluntary acquisition; no training, no teach- 
ing, no capture, no dark cage, but a wild blackbird following 
its own pleasure, and suggesting faculty in the bird beyond 
what has been attributed to it, and of necessity interesting to 
the naturalist or lover of birds, their songs, and their ways.— 
I am, Sir, &e., J. A. Fry. 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—It is possible that the following facts may interest the 
bird-loving readers of the Spectator. Last year, at my country 
place—Wilcote, in Oxfordshire—a pair of swallows made their 
nest against the curtain-pole 7n my housemaid’s bedroom. It 
is a room always occupied by her, and in and out of which the 


We want something | 





other housemaids constantly go and come. The birds reared 
seven young ones, and they used to sit in a row on the picture- | 
frames, and on the screens close to the housemaid’s bed and | 
work-table, twittering. Just before they migrated, they flew | 
in two or three times, but used to sit in a row on a root close 
py, and no longer roosted on the curtain-pole. Iam happy to 
say that this year the pair returned, began busily repairing 
their old nest, and were absolutely fearless.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mary HERMIONE DAWKINS. 

2? Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 





BIRMINGHAM (KING EDWARD VI.) SCHOOLS BILU. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPFCTATOR.”) 
Str,—On the occasion of the third reading of this Bill, which 
was carried by a majority of 68, Mr. Chamberlain said that 
he did not remember a private Bill that had been fought with 
greater persistency. This is easily accounted for. Private 
Bills are usually for the purpose of giving special authority 
in local matters in accordance with the general law. This 
Bill was for the sole purpose of enabling one charitable 
Foundation to escape from the general law. It consisted for 
the most part of a reproduction of a scheme of the Charity 





Commissioners, with some amendments which could have been 
made by a further scheme, and also of a transfer of the powers 
of the Charity Commissioners to the Board of Education, 
which powers that Board might have transferred to itself, 
under the Act of last year, by means of an Order in Council, 
as it is now doing in the case of the educational endow. 
ments of Wales. So far the Bill was harmless but 
unnecessary. It contained, however, a clause enabling the 
Governors to sell and otherwise dispose of their property 
and deal with the purchase-money, without reference to any 
controlling authority, unless three Governors present at the 
meeting appealed to the Board. This school will thus be in a 
unique position compared, not only with other schools under 
the Charity Commissioners, but with the Universities and 
Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, which have to obtain the 
consent of the Board of Agriculture to sales of their land, and 
to pay over the purchase-money to that Board. Even 
municipal Corporations cannot sell their land without the 
consent of a Government Department, and therefore Mr. 
Chamberlain's oft-repeated argument that men capable of 
managing an income of £2,000,000 were capable of managiny 
property yielding £40,000 only falls to the ground. But perhaps 
the most extraordinary feature of the debate was Mr. Balfour's 
calm assumption that it would be very beneficial to the charity 
if no longer “hampered” by State control. The general 
question may, of course, be reconsidered at any time, but 
so long as a series of Select Committees and Acts of Parlia- 
ment have consistently held that “the superintendence of all 
property devoted to charitable uses should be entrusted to u 
permanent Board,” and that “no sale, mortgage, or exchange 
of charity property should be effected without their concur- 
rence, * it requires something more than the zpse dixit of 
even a First Lord of the Treasury to prove his proposition, 
more especially in view of the evidence submitted to the House 
that in the case of this very Foundation the Charity Com-- 
missioners had some years ago assisted the Government to 
retain possession of a large portion of their property in 
Birmingham which the Corporation were seeking to take 
from them, and to obtain a better price by several thousand 
pounds for the portion actually sold. His argument that the 
Board of Education approves of the Bill amounts to little, for 
even if that approval is more than silent acquiescence (Sir 
John Gorst took no part in the debate), we can well under- 
stand that this Board, which has been accustomed to deal with 
educational matters, and not with matters of endowment, 
would be thankful to escape from the onerous duties of con- 
trolling an important governing body in the disposition of 
its landed property. The melancholy part of the whole 
business is the precedent afforded of a powerful Minister 
using his power to obtain for his own locality a special exemp- 
tion from general Jaw, which, as an ex Governor of the school 
said to me, it would have been hopeless to obtain but for Mr. 
Chamberlain's influence.—I am, Sir, &e., D. C. 





LOUIS IRVING SEYMOUR. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
Sir,—Every Englishman who ever came within reach of his 
vivid personality, or even knew about him by report, must 
deplore the death of Major Louis Seymour, of Johannesburg, 
at the head of the Cape Railway Pioneer Corps, which he 
raised from the engineers and mechanics of the Rand. 
Mining engineers tell us that his record was perhaps the 
most brilliant of any among the younger members of their 
profession ; his friends and the members of the great South 


| African firm whose consulting engineer he was, tell us that 


great as is the loss of his professional capacity to the industry 
which he served, that loss is swallowed up in the loss to 
themselves and the Transvaal of the future of a noble, strong, 
and truth-loving man. But what concerns an English by- 
stander the most is that Seymour was an American, proud. to 
the core of his native country, yet proud of his British 
descent and loyal to his kindred in the struggle which has 
cost him his life. “I want you all to understand,’ he wrote 
to his firm at the outbreak of the war, “I will not run any 
foolish risks, but that I will try to do what I can for the 
general good at any risk to myself. Should anything serious 
happen to me, please understand that I wanted to see this 








‘ Report of Select Committee of House of Commons, which included Sir Robert 
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country put on a basis that will enable a self-respecting man 
to make it his home, and am perfectly willing to abide by 
any consequences that may follow as a result of my exer- 
tions.”"—I am, Sir, &e., ONLOOKER. 








POETRY. 


TWO IRISH LOVE SONGS. 








SHE IS MY LOVE. 
(Tn the measure of the original Trish Gaelic Love Song.) 
SHE is my love beyond all thought, 
Though she hath wrought my deepest dole; 
Yet dearer for the cruel pain 
Than one who fain would make me whole. 


She is my glittering gem of gems, 
Who yet contemns my fortune bright ; 
Whose cheek but glows with redder scorn 
Since mine has worn a stricken white. 


She is my sun and moon and star, 
Who yet so far and cold doth keep, 
She would not even o’er my bier 
One tender tear of pity weep. 


Into my heart unsought she came, 
A wasting flame, a haunting care ; 

Into my heart of hearts, ah, why ? 
And left a sigh for ever there. 


SINCE WE SHOULD PART. 
(Pounded upon anold Gaelic Love Song, and to an air in the Petrie Co!lection.) 
Srnck we should part, since we should part, 
The weariness and lonesome smart 
Are going greatly through my heart. 
Upon my pillow, ere I sleep, 
he full of my two shoes I weep, 
And like a ghost all day £ creep. 


‘Tis what you said you'd never change, 
Or with another ever range, 

Now even the Church is cold and strange. 
Together there our seats we took, 
Together read from the one book ; 

But with another now you look. 


And when the service it was o'er, 
We'd walk and walk the flowery floor, 
As we shall walk and walk no more. 
For now beneath the starry glow, 
While ye step laughing light and low, 
A shade among the shades I go. 


ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 








ART. 

es 

THE WALLACE COLLECTION AT HERTFORD 
HOUSE. 


On Monday Hertford House was opened to the public, and 
the royal gift which was made to the nation by the late Lady 
Wallace became visible to the world. The history of the gift 
is briefly this. The late Lady Wallace left the collections 
which she had inherited from her husband, Sir Richard 
Wallace, to the nation on the condition that they 
should be kept together and housed in 2 building distinct 
from other museums. The Treasury appointed a Committee 
to consider the matter, which reported in favour of buying 
Hertford House, the London house of Sir Richard Waliace, 
in which the collections were already arranged. The Com- 
mittee further reported that the house should be altered 
so as to be better fitted for the display of the vast quantity of 
pictures, furniture, armour, weapons, and china of which the 
collection consists. One great merit of Hertford House is 
that it is completely isolated, and so not in danger of catching 
fire from an adjoining conflagration, 1 danger from which 
the National Gallery is not free. Only this summer we were 
unpleasantly reminded that a blaze in some shops touching 
the Gallery may at any time destroy our national pictures. 











The fact that such priceless treasures should bein such danger 
is nothing short of a public scandal. 

The large number of pictures and other things comprised 
in the Wallace collection has necessitated rather close packing 
in Hertford House. Hence the advantage gained of the works 
of art being shown in a house and not a museum is somewhat 
discounted. The very gorgeous pieces of French furniture 
of the eighteenth century, of rather vulgar design, look ut 
their worst when ranged in rows close to the wall, or placed 
exactly in the middle of a big room railed off for security. 
Under the existing conditions it is difficult to see how the 
arrangement could have been improved. 

The collection of arms and armour is a notable one, and 
was the special work of Sir Richard Wallace, who was an 
expert, and who seems to have grudged no sum if its expendi- 
ture made his series more comprehensive. As an instance of 
the way in which he went to work, Mr. Laking tells us in the 
introduction to the special catalogue of the European armour 
and weapons that Sir Richard made one purchase of arms 
and armour from the late Mr. Spitzer for the sum of £73,000. 
Armour has an interest beyond mere archeology. In the 
finest armour of the best period—the middle of the fifteenth 
century—there is found the most marvellous translation of 
the beauties of the human form into plates of iron. Nothing 
sounds more impossible, but the armourers have shown that 
it was perfectly possible to fashion their defensive metal 
coverings so that they were not merely defensive but beauti- 
ful as well. But what is so wonderful is that the beauty is 
essential and structural, and not a question of ornament. ‘To 
realise this we have only to compare with later work the 
Complete War Harness for Man and Horse (No. 564). ‘The 
catalogue tells us that this is an exceptionally complete suit, of 
German manufacture, of about 1460-80, there being little 
restoration. An unrestored suit of this epoch probably does not 
exist. In looking at this piece of armour we realise why Peru- 
gino, Signorelli, and their contemporaries loved to represent 
their archangels clad in mail. The beauty of the lines and the 
rhythm of the proportions are founded on those of the human 
body, and such was the armourer’s art that he could make 
this rhythm and these lines felt in his iron plates. When we 
look at the armour of the sixteenth century all is changed. 
Proportion and line give way to florid decoration; then armour 
ceases to interest the artist, and he cheerfully passes it over 
to the archeologist and lover of curiosities. 

These last will find great stores of things in this collection 
to interest them,—cases full of curious and interesting snuiff- 
boxes; quantities of Sevres china of the finest kind, with its 
clumsy shapes and finicking little painted patterns redeemed 
only by a wonderful deep biue or a cool green. The fur- 
niture has already been alluded to. ‘Those who like French 
eighteenth-century clocks, bureaux, and tables will find them 
in numbers. Those whose taste is different, and who consider 
these objects gaudy rather than beautiful, and who do not feel 
that pretentious detail and lavish gilding make up for want otf 
beauty of design, will find their taste satisfied by the splendid 
collection of pictures. 

The gallery is least rich in Italian painting, but there is a 
fine Andrea del Sarto, a Virgin and Child (No. 9), which has 
all the cold perfection of the “faultless painter.” <A 
good though not first-class Luini of the same subject 
(No. 10) hangs next the Andrea. Above these, at an un- 
comfortable height, is placed the picture of Perseus ani 
Andromeda (No. 11), which Mr. Claude Phillips, the curator, 
believes to have been painted by Titian for Philip II. 
The height at which the work is hung makes it impossible to 
judge of the technique of the painting, which is to be re- 
gretted. If the picture is really by the hand of Titian the 
intense pleasure of close scrutiny of his handiwork should 
not be denied to those who really care for great execution. 
The glare of the sky light is such that it is impossible tc 
appreciate the colour. It would seem as if there were fine 
harmonies of blue and old gold in the figure of Perseus. 
The picture has not the charm of composition of Titian’s 
earlier work, but has great force, though in its present 
position it is impossible to tell if it has the splendid 
eloquence of painting which is to he associated with 
the master’s later work. It is to be hoped that the 
curator, who claims such importance for this picture, wili 
soon make arrangements for its being properly seen; at 
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present it is toonear the ceiling. Surely, too, the quite charm- 
ing fresco of the little Gian Galeazzo Sforza Reading Cicero 
(No. 538) by Bramantino might be brought out of its obscurity 
downstairs and put where it can be seen. There are so few 
frescos in England that we cannot afford to put practically 
out of sight such a lovely piece of decorative art. Of 
the three pictures catalogued as by Velasquez the most interest- 
ing is the Portrait of a Spanish Lady (No. 88). - This work 
is supposed to be one of the very few pictures painted 
by the master not in his capacity of Court painter. There is 
a delightful simplicity and absence of affected stiffness in the 
sitter. We can feel a human sympathy with this lady in 
brown and black which is not possille for the miraculously 
painted Infantas in impossible costumes. The picture is such 
a masterpiece of unity that it is difficult to divert the attention 
from the whole to any part; but if by an effort this is done, 
the drawing of the gloved hands, and the play of light on the 
fan, and the colour of the grey-blue bow seem nothing short 
of magical. The two pictures of Don Baltusar Carlos (Nos. 6 
and 12) are both beautiful. That which shows the little Prince 
ona prancing pony resembles greatly the picture belonging 
to the Duke of Westminster. To the hand of Rem}randt are 
ascribed no less than eleven works. Some of these are of the 
highest order. The Unmerciful Servant (No. 86), from the 
Stowe collection, is equal alike in grandeur of conception and 
execution. No one else ever made figures emerge into light 
from thick, murky darkness as did Rembrandt, and in this 
large picture his powers are seen in their plenitude. Of noble 
quality also are the Portrait of the Artist's Son Titus (No. 29), 
Suzanna, Wife of Jan Pellicorne, and her Daughter (No. 90), 
and the Negro Archer (No. 238). On the same wall is a fine 
Hals (No. 84), with all the painter's flashing brilliancy of 
execution. The finest of the five Vandycks is the Portrait 
of an Italian Nobleman (No. 53). It is in what is called the 
painter’s Genoese manner ; but although there is much of the 
solidity of Italian painting about the work, there is also that 
elegance which we associate with the painter's later achieve- 
ments. The face of this portrait is wonderfully expressive, and 
the man stands before us a separate personality from all around, 
distinct but not entirely pleasing. Reynolds is represented 
by a number of portraits, of which the most important is 
the Nelly O'Brien (No. 38). The face in shadow under the 
straw hat, and the picture generally, show the most careful 
study and research, but there is a stiffness in the execution 
from which the later pictures are free. The Mrs. Braddyll 
(No. 47) is a beautiful work in which the search for truth has 
become assured mastery. 


The French painters of the eighteenth century are largely 
represented in this collection. When seen in mass, as here, 
such painting does not show to advantage; the same tricks 
are done over and over again; the colours are pale without 
being aerial, and the men and women seem “loveless, joyless, 
unendeared” in the perpetual scenes of periwigged 
gallantry. After wading through a number of works by 
Ary Scheffer, Delaroche, and a crowd of second-rate 
French painters of the Romantic epoch, we can take 
delight in the magnificent Corot, Macbeth and Witches 
(No. 281). At last in a national collection is to be found a 
first-rate work by the master of modern landscape painting, 
thus filling the indefensible gap in the National Gallery. 
This picture has a severity and boldness which we do not 
generally associate with the name of Corot. The rocky wood- 
land is noble in its design and colour, and the relief of the 
dark edge of the trees against the luminous sky such as only 
this master knew how to paint. On the same wall is a 
beautiful Glade in the Forest of Fontainebleau (No. 283), 
by Rousseau. When once we get over the slightly scenic 
arrangement we can appreciate the exquisite quality of the 
light on the distant trees, fields, and water. A row of little 
panels by Meissonier merely suggests Dr. Johnson's gibe about 
heads carved on cherry-stones ; the work is so perfect and so 
uninteresting. There has been no space in this notice to con- 
sider numbers of pictures and other things that call for atien- 
tion. Pieter de Hoogh, Decamps, Delacroix, Bonnington, 
the cases of jewels, the splendid Urbino ware, which by its 
colour and design puts Sevres to shame, all claim study. 
Where there is so much it is not possible to notice all, but it 
is certain that when the lovers of art realise the splendour of 


country, they will honour the memory of these who caused 
this precious collection to become the property of the nation, 


H-§. 








BOOKS. 


BOSNIA, HERZEGOVINA, AND DALMATIA# 


Turs is the best account of the trans-Adriatic provinces of 
Austria since the publication of Professor Asbdth’s work on 
Bonia some years ago. Professor Asbéth had a more 
minute knowledge of these countries than Dr. Munro, but the 
latter is a most observant and sympathetic traveller who lets 
nothing escape him, and who is a competent student of, and even 
authority on, both the geological and archeological aspects of 
this interesting part of Europe. He attended as a delegate 
the Congress of Archeologists held at Serajevo in 1894, and 
gives an account of some of its proceedings. He appears to 
have combined pleasure and business on his tour in the most 
agreeable manner, and we should judge that he is a good 
travelling companion,—that rarest and most welcome of all 
phenomena. 


Bosnia and Herzegovina are destined, in our judgment, to 
become another playground of Europe when Switzerland and 
Norway are entirely overrun with travelling Teutons and 
Transatlantic wanderers. It is true one is unable to visit 
these regions at the time of the Norwegian and Swiss season, 
for it istoo hot. Herzegovina, especially, an arid, mountainous 
country for the most part, has the climate of Central Italy. 
April, May, and October are the best months for such an ex- 
pedition, though Dr. Munro was there in August. He hints 
at the excessive heat, and we envy him the ardour and 
physique which enabled him to pursue archeological dis- 
coveries with the thermometer somewhere in the nineties. 
For our own part, the present writer found the heat of Sera- 
jevo quite sufiicient in the month of April, though, to be sure, 
the nights were cool and pleasant. The ground for expecting 
these countries to afford in the future health and enjoyment for 
tourists is that they combine every kind of advantage which 
The climate, save in the hot season, is 
bracing and delicious. The scenery is varied, ranging from 
delightful greenery and clear streams to the grandest 
mountains, rocky precipices, snow-clad peaks, and rushing 
torrents. Only:the very finest Alpine scenery can surpass the 
beautiful Narenta Valley, along whose winding courses one 
travels to Mostar, the capital of Herzegovina. The aspect 
its clear rushing river, its numberless 
minarets, its snow-capped mountains near by, is a3 
beautiful as that of any city in Europe. Jaice has the 
finest waterfall in Europe, and grand scenery in every 
direction. Jablanica, high up amid -the snow-covered moun- 
tains, with wild animals to shoot and fish in abundance to 
catch, should prove a paradise to sportsmen who have 
exhausted other regions. But it is not only climate and 
scenery which attract. These countries practically belong to 
the Orient. The creed of Mahommed, the dress of the Bast, 
the picturesque bazaar life, is an integral part of this fasci- 
nating land. Beside you pass the pale, black-robed Greek 
priest and the green-turbaned Mussulman who has made a 
pilgrimage to Mecca; in the fields working at primitive 
ploughs you may see figures in flowing white robes with 
white turbans on head; at the doors of the little shops 
squats the red-fezzed shopkeeper or workman with cigarette 
in mouth and tiny cup of coffee by his side. Allis different 
from Europe as soon as you pass the imaginary line which 
divides this enchanted land from Austria proper. 


one ean look for. 


of Serajevo, with 


Nor need the tourist imagine that he will he called on to 
endure hardship or dirt. Travelling indeed is slow, but you 
find so much to enjoy in the grand scenery and in ‘the 
picturesque groups of peasants who sell coffee and oranges at 
the stations, that you do not wish to rush along as in England, 
but resign yourself to the lotus-eating spirit and take life as 
it is taken in the Orient, where time is of no account. As for 
dirt, there is more of it in one hour's experience in London 
than in oue month's in Bosnia. The Government owns many 
of the leading hotels, which are spotlessly clean, and at which 











this bequest, the greatest that has ever been made to the 1 


* Rambles and Studies in Bosnia, Herzeqovina, and Dalmatia. 
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there is a regular ‘and very moderate tariff. Food and wine 
are excellent. Indeed, Bosnia and Herzegovina will in due 
time appear as a revelation to the jaded tourist who thinks he 
has “done” Europe. Pictures of all these pleasant scenes 
will be found in Dr. Munro’s book, and the descriptions given 
therein are very accurate. The book is rendered the more 
attractive by reason of the abundance of excellent illustra- 
tions. 


But these regions have not only a beautiful and interesting 
present ; they have also an important past, both historic and 
prehistoric, both social and religious. The Neolithic remains 
of Butmir are full of interest to archeologists, and they were 
visited by members of the Congress in 1894. These remains 
include idols, flint weapons, pottery, axes, chisels, grains of 
charred corn, and other objects. No fewer than five thousand 
one hundred and forty-eight stone objects had been found up 
to the time of the Congress. Dr. Munro, after summarising 
the conflicting views set forth as to this Neolithic station, 
inclines to the opinion that these Butmir settlers were a stray 
branch of the original colonists who founded the lake dwell- 
ings of Central Europe, and who found their way from the 
south side of the Danubian valley by way of the Bosna River 
at about the same time that other branches reached Switzer- 
land and North Italy. The chief ground for this theory is 
the resemblance between the Butmir relics and those of lake 
dwellings in Italy and Carniola. The theory is interesting if 
not entirely convincing. Coming to historic times, we have 
the remains of Slav immigration and of the Roman occupa- 
tion, as well as some interesting relics of early Christian art. 
The picturesque bridge which one sees at Mostar with its 
charming environment looks Roman, but is not, though they 
tell you it is, but was built in the sixteenth century. But 
some genuine Roman bridges do survive in Herzegovina, 
illustrations of which will be found in this book. 


From the social and religious point of view the over- 
running of these lands by the Turks is the great historic fact. 
You find at Jaice the citadel where one of the last stands was 
made against the invading horde which was only expelled as 
a ruling power in 1878. The landowners of Bosnia were 
nominally converted in order that they might save the lands 
they owned, and their descendants are the so-called Begs of 
to-day. The Roman remainsare varied and of much interest, 
but of what value will prove the legacy of the destroying 
Turk? Remains almost as interesting as those of the 
Romans are seen all over Bosnia and Herzegovina in the 
shape of hoary-looking gravestones. These are assigned to 
the so-called Bogomiles. They were a Slavic people with 
a peculiar form of primitive Christianity, who were persecuted 
alike by Catholics and Mahommedans, and who held a 
singular creed of dualism. At least such is the view taken of 
the Bogomiles by Dr. Munro, who successfully encounters the 
theory that these people were Devil-worshippers. Such is the 
heterogeneous congeries of peoples and creeds which have 
successively peopled Bosnia and Herzegovina. A glance at 
Dalmatiz, with its early Christian remains and its Roman 
civilisation, culminating in the splendid palace built by 
Diocletian, where the retired Emperor forestalled the advice 
in Candide of cultivating one’s garden—he said he pre- 
ferred growing cabbages io governing the Roman Empire— 
completes this deeply interesting volume. 





THE RISH GF RUSSIA* 
Few subjects ave move fascinating to the student of history 
than the origin and adolescence of great nations, though some 
minds, like that of Gibbon, prefer to dwell on their decline. 
The crash of Empires and the decay of peoples have, indeed, 
elements of grandeur that are wanting in the slow and often 
obscure steps by which a new race has built itself up, and 
made good its claim to a place in the comity of civilisation 
But the study of origins has especial importance to those who 
would understand the character or predict the destiny of a 
people. Russia now bulks so largely in the political map of 
the world that itis peculiarly desirable to comprehend her early 
history. Thus Mr. Munro's excellent book, though it ends 
with the accession of the Romanoff dynasty in 1615, may 
claim to be a contribution to our knowledge of Russian 








® The Rise of tie Russian Empire. By Hector H. Munro. London: Grant 
Richards. (10s. ¢d.] 


policy and possibilities at the present moment. It is 
always well to begin, like the ram in the fairy-tale, at the 
beginning, and in the case of Russia, where the people are 
singularly conservative and liable to be influenced by any 
appeal to the past, this is peculiarly desirable. Hitherto 
there has been no English account of that country’s origin 
and early history so full as Mr. Munro’s, which may be 
welcomed almost without reservation. It is a learned and 
readable work, to which the chief objection is that the author 
has not told us so much as we could wish about social develop- 
ment. Sir Henry Maine has shown what interest attaches to 
the study of the mir, or village community, as a vital element in 
Russian life, but Mr. Munro has preferred to dwell on dynastic 
vicissitudes. With this exception, his history is both full and 
accurate. He writes pleasantly, though a certain lack of 
distinction is noticeable in his style and he inclines to 
such neologisms as “wanderlusting,” “warmen,” and “un- 
stayable.” He has rather an unfortunate tendency to 
lighten his pages by such flights of fancy as the com- 
parison of Russian ships in the Caspian to “the proverbial 
fly in amber,” or of Russian expeditions against Constanti-. 
nople to “a recurring decimal.” The reader’s gravity is un- 
duly disturbed by the casual statement that the exploits of 
Jenghiz Khan “would have turned the early Kings of Israel 
green with envy,” that a certain general was “the first to 
yield to the homing instinct which sometimes asserts itself on 
the field of battle,’ or that the mercy of Sigismund Vasa 
“might be likened to ‘the gentle dew from Heaven’ only in 
the sense of a tendency to rapid evaporation.” Mr. Munro 
writes well enough to dispense with these meretricious orna- 
ments. His transliteration of Russian names is so careful as 
to become pedantic when he talks of “ Moskva,” “ Sibiria,” “the 
Kreml,” and “ Petr the Great.” Heshould have taken pattern 
by Grote, who was content to leave Plato, Aristotle, and 
Athens in their English form. Would Mr. Munro speak of 
Firenze, Miinchen, and Napoli in a history of Europe? As 
he somewhere mentions “ Wien,’ we suppose that he would carry 
cogsistency to even that length. It is not always a virtue. 


The early history of Russia divides itself naturally into 
three periods,—the Aryan scttlement, the Mongol invasion, and 
the feudal organisation. The first period is mainly sunk 
beneath a prehistoric mist, and its details can only vaguely be 
reconstructed from the records of folk-lore and philology, 
archeology and tradition. Mr. Munro’s opening chapter, 
which gives a summary of the most probable views as to the 
origin of the Slavs and their entrance into Russia, where they 
gradually dispossessed the Finns and Avars who owned the 
country before them, is one of the best pieces of work in his 
able book. The original Slavs already brought with them 
that system of the mr which is still characteristic of their 
social organisation. They dwelt in tribal communities, 
scattered in oases of the trackless forest that clad the greater 
part of the Russian plains :— 

“While Teutonic peoples were raising unto themselves burgs 
and cities, and banding themselves in guilds and kindred 
municipal associations, the Slavs remained content with such 
protection as their forests and swamps afforded, such organisation 
as their village institutions supplied. The reason for this 
limitation in social progress was an organic one; in the Slav 
character the commercial spirit, in its more active sense, was 
almost entirely wanting. ‘Trade by barter, of course, existed 
among them, but their medium of exchange had not got beyond 
the currency of marten and sable skins. ‘he market, the wharf, 
and the storehouse were not with them institutions of native 
growth.” 








Yet it was the incentive of trading which brought the next 
new element into Russia. The great river system which 
stvetched from the Baltic to the Black Sea, which possibly 
was first explored by Jason and his comrades in their return 
from Colchis, afforded the best road to Constantinople for 





mezchants, pirates, explorers, and colonists, as circumstance 
demanded. Their Scandinavian Peninsula exerted a wonderful 
influence on the whole of medixval Europe. One stream went 
to Normandy, another to our own islands, another, on the 
way to Constantinople, gave Russia a dynasty that endured 
for more than six hundred years. There is, of course, much 
dubiety as to the real origin of Rurik and his companions, 
but Mr. Munro rightly holds that they were Norsemen. They 
it was who introduced the name of Russia, which has only 





recently supplanted the later name of Muscovy in our 
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language. Mr. Munro has, perhaps, followed the early 
Russian chroniclers too implicitly in speaking of Rurik and 
his successors as “Kings.” The latest research has established 
the fact, as clearly as anything can be proved of those dim 
years over which the ‘Tartar hordes have drawn a cloud as of 
locusts, that the real status of the Norse chiefs was rather that 
of a military protector, like the podesta of an Italian city, 
than of what we should call a King. However, this is a 
trifling detail, and Mr. Munro has been well advised in making 
his narrative of these early years attractive by a free selection 
of the legends of Nestor. His comparison of Oleg with 
Charlemagne is interesting; still more so his speculations 
as to the result of a Russian, rather than a Byzantine, victory 
at Dristr. In that case, as he suggests, there would probably 
have been no Turkey in Europe: “The Slav and not the 
Turk would have stepped into the shoes of the Paleologi.” 
No doubt this would have much altered the course of modern 
history ; yet one can hardly agree that it would have been 
us decisive in that respect as Charles Martel’s victory over 
the Saracens at Tours. If Charles had been defeated, it 
is almost certain that our Western civilisation would have 
foundered with him, whereas we cannot see that the presence 
of the Russians as lords of Constantinople in the tenth century 
would have had so far-reaching an effect. Also, it must be 
remembered that the Russians went down before the Mongol 
hordes two centuries later, and it is not certain that they could 
have held Constantinople so long as the Greek Emperors did. 
However, these speculations are unprofitable. M1. Munro is 
on surer ground in drawing attention to the isolation of Russia 
caused by her adoption of the Greek form of Christianity, which 
deprived her of allies against the barbarians. He makes a read- 
uble story of the age-long contest between the steppe and the 
forest which forms the next stage of Russian history, and shows 
how the chief characteristics of the Russian peasant, his stoicisin, 
submissiveness, Hastern fatalism, and devotion to his rulers, 
may have. been acquired or intensified under the Mongol cloud. 
The author then sketches the rise of the principality of Moscow, 
which has gradually extended until it covers a great part of 
two continents. It is to be noted that a basis for the work of 
Peter the Great was laid by the fact that three consecutive 
reigns extended over one hundred and twenty-two years. Ivan 
the Great, who shook off the Tartar yoke; Vassili TIL, who 
destroyed the last Republic in North-West Russia; and Ivan 
the Terrible, who elevated the Royal power above the quasi- 
feudal aristocracy, and stamped on it that autocratic character 
which rendered possible the new modelling of Peter the Great, 
were the real founders of modern Russia. Their actions are 
ably recounted here. Mr. Munro is less happy in his account 
of the interregnum, or “Time of Troubles,’ which followed 
the death of Ivan IV., and lasted till the accession of Michael 
Romanoff in 1618. He seems to have missed the true signifi- 
cance of the popular enthusiasm for the false Dimitri, which 
has been most satisfactorily explained as a kind of earlier 
French Revolution, “a rising of the toiling masses and small 
gives up as hopeless the 


traders against the boyars.” He 
attempt to say who the false Dimitri really was, and regards 
ihe Otrepiev theory as untenable. With the accession of the 
tirst Romanoff and the consolidation of his throne, Mr. Munro 
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ends a book which, in spite of the flaws which we have pointed | },..4 jeen cast out to starve in famine-t ime by a brutal master. 








carried on—is remembered in Congo tradition as a sort of ° 


Alfred the Great, a heroie warrior and champion of the 
Christian faith. Between his time and My. Bentley's many 
missionaries came to the West Coast and many Kings reigned 
at San Salvador. Some were good Christians and some lapsed 
into heathenism. But on the whole Christianity held iis 
ground until at the close of the eighteenth century a 
Portuguese Governor expelled all religious orders. And, to 
cut a long story short, when the Baptist missionaries came in 
1879, Congo “ was to all intents and purposes a heathen Jand.” 
There remained, however, some interesting and curious relics of 
the Christianity that had once been in the land: some ruined 
walls and a chancel arch of a Cathedral, and, in the King’s 
compound, a large crucifix and some images of saints, kept 
as fetishes and carried about when rain was wanted. Some. 
thing, too, of the sentiment of Christian faith and morals, 
and some memory of men who preached about Christ, lingered 
here and there. When the neweomers began to teach, one or 
two old natives met them with tales of relatives who long ago 
had told them of other men who taught the same things, 
And one kind of fetish that was common among hunters and 
believed to bring luck in sport was a flat wooden cross, called 
a Santu and understood to lose its power if the owner lost 
his purity of life. The standard of morals was not high at 
San Salvador, but it was higher than that of the people of tle 
Upper River, to whom the missionaries came afterwards. 
Pedro V., the King—or according to native style the Ntotela 
—of Congo in 1879, kept his Court at San Salvador, and 
showed himself well disposed towards the white men. The 
account of the first audience he gave the missionaries is 
amusing, especially when one has realised his personal appear: 
ance by studying his portrait. He sat in state, and presents 
were laid before him. First, cloths of diverse colours, beads, 
cotton velvets. All these he regarded with unmoved counten- 
ance, though his servants standing round shouted for joy. 
Then came mechanical toys,—a negro playing the violin, 
and «a clockwork mouse. At these his gravity relaxed 
to a stately smile, while the uproar of merriment among the 
attendants so stirred the curiosity of the Royal family behind 
the curtain that wives and children forgot etiquette and came 
through. But the climax came with a dancing nigger worked 
by steam :— 

“ At first the whee! went round slowly, and the nigger jigvel 
slowly. This created a roar of applause from the lookers on, and 
the King could maintain his dignity no longer; the smile became 
broader and broader, until he burst out, first into a laugh and 
then a roar. As the steam got up and the wheel flew round, 
causing the agile nigger to cut wondrous capers, the King’s 
laughter knew no bounds; his mirth was too large for his 
mouth, and found expression in tear-drops, which trickled down 
his cheeks; he clapped his hands, and rolled about in his chair, 
ina regular convulsion of laughter, and all dignity was com- 
pletely forgotten. When the old gentleman came to again, he 
expressed his gratitude not only in thanks, and a good shake of 
the hand when we left, but in a still more practical manner by 
telling us he should have much pleasure in having one of his 
bullocks killed for us. He also gave us a site upon which to 
build our house.” 


jt is pleasant to read that the good-natured old Kine 


| appreciated other things in the white men hesides their toys. 
| My. Bentley rescued and tended a poor little slave-hoy who 


out, must be praised as a learned, interesting, and valuable | 


contribution to English knowledge of the rise of Russia. 





PIONEERING ON THE CONGO.* 
THis book is a history of the good work done by emissaries of 
the Baptist Missionary Society on the Congo River during the 
last twenty years of the nineteenth century. Mr. Bentley and 
his fellow-labourers first came to the Congo River in 1879, 
But his history does not begin at this point. 
back to the discovery of the West Coast of Africa in the 
fifteenth century by Prince Henry the Navigator. 
a native King of Congo in those days, as there is now, and as 
there was when the Baptist missionaries arrived in IS79, The 
fifteenth-century King was converted to Christianity by the 
Portuguese, and he and his wife were baptised together, taking 
the mames of John and ieonora after the Sovereigns of 
Portugal. Their son Alfonso—for Portuguese names were 
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Rverything was done that could be done to save the child's 
lite. But after seven weeks of care and kindness, he died, 
and his deliverer buried him in Christian fashion, not 
neglecting, however, to pay to the poor little corpse the 
peculiar honour most valued in Congo, enyelopment in quan- 
tities of cloth. All this caine to the ears of the King, and he 


j}made a touching speech about it, in which he declared 


that this kindness to the slave-child ** for whom no one cared 


| to do anything” had impressed him more than all the talk of the 


white men. “ Heunursed him, and helped him, but the boy died; 
then he buried him, as if Tembe were his uncle, in a lot of cloth. 
I heard of it all, and knew how he buried him, and fenced his 
erave. It is wonderful, I cannot understand it.” 
Unfortunately as time went on the good understanding 
between King Pedro and the Baptist missionaries was dis- 
turbed by the rival influence of Roman Catholic Fathers. He, 
very naturally, could not judge of the differences between 
the two waysof being Christian, and fell into doubtful rela- 
tions with both sects. But he appears to have remained to 


"" | the end well disposed and humane; and one is glad to know 
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that when he died in 1886 his successor—who, by the way, 
ms not aconvert—did not grudge him the honour of “lots 
of cloth.” This is the description of his wrappings three 
days after death :-—“ The body of the king is partially wrapped 
ap, and at present it is hard work for ten men to lift it. All 
the uniforms and expensive clothes given by the King of 
Portugal, with the exception of a scarlet gold-braided coat, were 
utonthe body, tosay nothing of cloths anda dozen frock-coats.” 
‘All the cloth the missionaries had given him in early days, 
and all old cloth and clothes of old style and fashion, belong- 
ing to days before he was King, were brought out 2nd used to 
complete the shroud, There is much in the books about other 
funeral rites more objectionable than this of using much 
cloth. A Congo native of importance cannot go into the 
yorld of spirits unattended, and so when he dies ten of bis 


slaves are caught and held in a cruel captivity—tied up with | 


their heads fixed in wooden forks—until the burying day, 
when their heads are cut off and they are thrown into the 
erave. Four wives are selected also for sacrifice, and these 
gre flung in, only half-dead, tosmother in the pit. In parts of 
the Upper Congo country three hundred is the number of 
victims at a Royal funeral, and report tells even of a thousand. 
But for this number Mr. Bentley will not vouch. 

In the early chapters dark stories are told of slave-dealers, 
gnd some interesting extracts from the records of Roman 
(Catholic missionaries lay to their score the alienation of the 
(ono natives from the earlier Christian teaching. But 
outspoken as Mr. Bentley is about the iniquities of the slave- 
dealer, he does not hesitate to lay even more cruelty and sacri- 
fice of life to the charge of the witch-doctor. Everybody in 
Congo, except the Christian converts, believes in witcheraft 
asan omnipresent, unremitting, baneful influence. All diseases 
and all deaths, however simple and natural, are ascribed to 
the influence of a witch. Even a crocodile will not swallow a 
man unless a demon or a witch has possessed it. The only 
protection for health and life is the fetish. And when the 
fetish fails—that is to say, whenever anybody dies—there is a 
witch hunt, with inquisition by ordeal and horrible torture 
aud slaughter of innocent persons. Among many stories 
showing these atrocities in full blast, are one or two of im- 
posture detected and gleefully shown up by converts who 
had ceased to believe in witches, Of cannibalism also Mr. 
Bentley has much to tell. He and his friends began their 
exploration of the Congo River with a hope that they should 
find this evil either non-existent or at least very rare. And, 
in fact, they did not come across it until they reached Bangala, 
astation about a thousand miles up the river. The account 
of their earliest experience of this matter is given in an 
extract from the reports of Mr. Grenfell, who was the 
first explorer of the Mobangi, an important tributary of tle 
Congo on the northern side. He writes :— 

“Since coming first to the Congo, the further I travelled 
the further cannibalism seemed to recede; everybody had it 
to say that their neighbours on beyond were bad, that 
they ‘eat men,’ till I began to grow sceptical; but here 
st Bangala I absolutely caught up with it, and was obliged 
to allow what I had hoped to be able to maintain as ‘not 
proven.’ I will not sicken you with the details of the prepara- 
ons, as some of our boys gave them when they came to tell 
me, in the hope that I should be able to interfere, but before 
they reached the steamer the big drum’s dum-dum announced 
the final act. The natives could not, or at least appeared not to 
understand why the white man and his people should take excep- 
tion to their proceedings. ‘Why,’ said they to one of our boys, ‘ do 
you interfere with us? We don’t trouble you when you kill 
your goats. We buy our nyaina (meat) and killit; it is not your 
ufair.’” From this point on, the evidences of cannibalism were 
continually recurring, though the reluctant manner in which at 
some places the people acknowledged being ‘man-ecaters’ leads 
us to hope that a sentiment against it already exists.” 

All along the Mobangi River the practice of cannibalism 
was frankly recognised and organised, slaves being bought in 
immense numbers, and carefully fed up for butchering. When 
My. Grenfell tried to buy ivory of the people of these parts he 
foundit useless to offer in exchange any of the usual commodities 
of barter. “All that they asked for was slaves—batu, ‘ people 
toeat.” They wanted ‘meat,’ not brass wire, or copper ingots, 
or beads or cloth, or even satins ; they laughed at such things. 
There was ivory in abundance, but it was only in exchange 
‘or batu.” One chief—the brother of a man who worked 
with the mission for two years and gave evidence of many 
excellent qualities—on being asked if he ever ate human flesh, 
replied: “I wish I could eat everyhody in the world.” Mr. 





Bentley, however, with a frankness and large-mindedness 
that are constant characteristics of his book, allows that the 
worst kind of savage is not always the cannibal :— 

“Cannibalism is a bad habit, but it does not necessarily mark 

out the natives who observe it as being of a lower type than 
others who do not. It is a well-known fact that some cannibai 
peoples of Africa are far in advance of many tribes who would 
shudder at the very idea. The natives of Manyanga and the 
Lukangu district of the cataract region were far more degraded, 
and no less cruel and wicked, than.the wild cannibals of the 
Upper Congo; but they would scorn the idea of eating human 
flesh as much as we should.” 
But though Mr. Bentley’s book tells plain and ugly truth 
about the cruelty of Congo natives, he does justice to many 
fine qualities in them. His description of the wrestling-match 
at Stanley Falls shows powers of self-control, esprit de corps: 
and good-humour under defeat which could hardly be sur- 
passed by English public-school boys on their sports- 
day. The same men are noted for their splendid management 
of canoes in the falls. 

An excellent map gives a clear idea of the general features. 
political and geographical, of the nine hundred thousand square 
miles of the Congo State. Little red crosses variously initialled 
according to the various denominations show all the mission 
stations, not only of the Society to which Mr. Bentley belongs, 
but of the many other religious bodies of one country and 
another who are endeavouring to evangelise the interior of 
Africa. A very good chapter explains the government of 
the State. Another gives a lucid account of the “ genesis and 
effects of malarial fever.” Numerous illustrations give us 
very clear ideas of the natives and their fetishes. And some 
very interesting passages alout words and grammatical con- 
structions carry us a little way beyond the threshold of the 
native languages. For any one who desires thoroughly to 
“get up the Congo,” this book is the right thing. And the 
diligent general reader will find in it a variety of good matter 
to reward search; we only fear that the average general 
reader will be repelled by the density of the volumes. With 
every desire to he only sympathetic, we must say that the 
hook is a little too full, 





TWO BOOKS OF HOMILIES.* 
THE wide variety there may he in the homiletic treatment of 
the Bible is forcibly illustrated by the contrast between two 
little books that have recently appeared by two well-known 
preachers, each in its own way a masterpiece. Every now 
and then somebody writes to a weekly paper to complain that 
the parish clergyman assumes his creed instead of proving it, 
and it is not difficult to imagine the sort of cut-and-dried 
dogmatism that has provoked the discharge. At the same 
time, it is perfectly clear that apologetical sermons are out of 
place in the ordinary Christian congregation. What the 
Christian layman, whose best energies have to be devoted to 
other subjects, asks of the preacher is to set free for him the 
principles of Christianity from the wrappings of anti- 
quarianism which too often disguise their real meaning; to 
show their present equivalents and their bearing upon modern 
problems; and the preacher who knows his business and who 
casts an occasional net for hearers who are on the fringe of 
the Christian Church, and not active members of it, will 
prefer to defend his creed by exhibiting it as a hypo- 
thesis that works, since it satisfies the highest meeds 
of mankind and issues in « character which is univer- 
sally esteemed, rather than by drawing it out into a 
series of Articles to be received under penalties. But in this 
work of vivifying and illustrating the Christian conceptions, 
which is the proper work of the pulpit, there is room for « 
great variety of treatment and the use of all sorts of faculties. 
Canon Holland’s new volume of sermons, now before us, is a 
fine example of the application to religious truth of the 
poetical imagination, flashing upon the mind conviction of the 
truth of some spiritual phenomenon by the intensity with 
which it is realised, and occasionally by the presentation of a 
parallel phenomenon in the world of Nature which has no 
strictly logical or historical connection with it. Canon Gore’s 
study of the Epistle to the Romans depends for its success 
upon an equally fine use of the historical imagination, which 
reproduces the conditions that first gave rise to a particular 


* (1.) Old and New. Sermons by H.S. Holland. London: Freemantle. (38.6d.} 
——i2.) The Epistie tothe Romans. ByC.Gore, Vol, Il, London: J. Murray. 
(3s. Gd.J 
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piece of teaching, and in that way pronounces decisively upon 
its original significance. Both methods are of the greatest 
service, and they supplement each other. 

Mr. Holland’s sermons have always appealed with a peculiar 
force to those who, like himself, combine a spiritual philosophy 
of the world with an acceptance of the hypothesis of evolu- 
tion. One of the most striking sermons in his present volume 
is that in which he presents a picture, drawn with extra- 
ordinary power, of the energy of Nature as science reveals it 
to us, and then puts by the side of it, for our acceptance, an 
equally vivid picture of the energy of the Holy Spirit in the 
Christian Church. If there is nothing quite so magnificent in 
its realisation as the picture of the crowd at Waterloo Station 
in the sermon on the Sower in a previous book, nevertheless 
the picture in the present volume of the feuds of Christian 





Europe in contrast with the Pax Romana is one that no other 
living preacher could have given us. So again, though every 
one has heard many sermons on the parable of the wedding 
feast, we may safely say that the comments of each of the 
self-excusing guests upon the conduct of the others have never 
before been so clearly imagined :— 

‘To the man who had bought a piece of ground the plea of a 

yoke of oxen would appear ridiculously flimsy. Merely to prove 
his oxen! He could have done that any day. Why this absurd 
impatience only to test what was already his own? He himself 
would not have made such a poor excuse for the world! On the 
other hand, the man absorbed in the excitement of testing his 
oxen would riddle with criticisms the plea of the piece of ground. 
It was already boucht, it would seem, the thing was done. Why 
is not that enough? The buyer could go and see it later. It 
would not run away while he was at the feast. How could the 
man expect such a futile reason to be accepted? And both of 
them would agree that the man who had himself married ought 
to have responded more willingly than any other to the joy of the 
Lord in the marriage of his son. He ought to have been in the 
very mood for a wedding feast. His own experience ought to 
have opened his heart to another’s gladness. And need we 
picture, on the other hand, the contempt of the man who had 
married a wife for the sordid commercial excuses of the other 
two? He would rather give no reason at all than proffer pleas so 
mean and pitiful. He would never have thought of begging off 
except on an occasion so unique and ideal as his own wedding. 
As for buying a piece of land! testing a yoke of oxen! mere 
incidents of everyday business! why, such pleas are positive 
insults. Thus it comes about that each, alone and by himself, 
treating himsef as quite an exceptional case, smoothing it over 
to his own contcience by absorption in his own particular pre- 
occupation, unites with the whole body of his colleagues in 
committing a collective sin.” 
And then follows a masterly sermon on corporate sins. So 
everywhere in these sermons, working in and through the 
poetical power of vivifying and reproducing scenes and 
events, we have the other side of Mr. Holland’s intellect, his 
metaphysical subtlety. The simplest instance is the sermon 
on Trinity Sunday, which, starting from St. Paul’s statement 
of the Creed to the gaoler at Philippi, shows that this simple. 
sounding proposition includes the full Trinitarian formula. 
The most interesting instance is, perhaps, the last sermon in 
the book on Mary Magdalene’s ery of “ Rabboni”; which isa 
double answer, first to those who would recognise Jesus Christ 
only asa social reformer and not as Lord, and secondly to 
those who would recognise Him only as Lord and not as 
social reformer. 

If Mr. Holland is to-day the Plato among Churchmen, 
charming his hearers by his dialectic and his poetry, the 
Aristotle among them is undoubtedly Mr. Gore, who displays 
an equally remarkable faculty of definition. As the volume 
before us is the concluding volume of his practical exposition | 
of the Epistle to the Romans, which follows in its plan the | 
previous volume already reviewed in these columns, it will be 
sufficient to give a single instance of his method. Probably 
no chapters of the Epistle make the ordinary reader so un- 
comfortable as those from ix. to xi., which treat of Election and 
contain the proof texts of Calvinism. Mr. Gore examines these 
in the light of St. Paul’s purpose and of contemporary 
opinion, and sueceeds in showing that their main object was 
not to insist upon the capriciousness of divine choice as 
between individuals, but to vindicate the fact of the possibility 
of any divine choice at all between nation and nation for 
special privileges, against the Jews, who held that the promises 
to their own nation practically tied God’s hands, and excluded 
Gentiles for ever from His favour. We must content our- 
selves with extracting one short passage :— 

“St. Paul is here intending to vindicate the real meaning of | 
election, in the sense in which it is bound up with the ethical | 








| Didelere. 





: | 
character of God, and carries with it a deepened feéling of 
responsibility in those who are the subjects of ‘it. But hig 
argument is directed, first of all, to one point only—to bring. 
ing the eyes of the Jews straight up to their own. scrip. 
tures, and forcing them to see that they do not justify 
the idea of election purely by race. It is not all of 3 
certain seed, but only part of it, that is chosen. There 
is nothing to hinder a great part of the race again becoming a; 
Ishmael or as Edom by the side of Israel. Ultimately, no doubt. 
there are two points to be proved. First, that God’s method of 
choosing an elect body to be His people in the world is insert. 
able, so that we cannot produce or determine His election by any 
calculation, or by any real or supposed merits, of ours; secondly 
that though we cannot create our vocation. we can retain it hy 
moral correspondence or faith, aud by that only. But at present 
it is only the first point that is insisted upon—the absolute, 
inscrutable element in the divine choice. And that, we should 
notice, is a fact not merely of scriptural evidence, but of common 
experience. Men are born to higher and lower positions of 
privilege and opportunity. They are born Jacobs or Esaus in 
respect of moral, intellectual, religious, or physical endowment — 
with ten talents, or five, or two, or one; and God does not often 
give us so much as a glimpse of the reason why. All He doves 
make clear to us is that the determination of human vocations, 
higher and lower, is in wiser hands than ours.” 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 

Ir would be hazardous to predict for The Knights of the Cross 
the same degree of popularity achieved by Quo Vadis? Many 
readers will doubtless be repelled by the hugeness of the 
canvas, the outlandish theme, the unfamiliarity of the nomen- 
elature. In historical fiction the maxim omne zgnotum pro 
magnifico does not hold good: the average reader fights shy 
of a story which presupposes some acquaintance with the 
cuaotie records of Central Europe in the fourteenth century, 
and has for its hero a young warrior with the uncompromising 
name of Zbyshko. Every one knows, or fancies that he knows, 
something about the Court of Nero: how many English novel 
readers have heard of Queen Yadviga, or could state who were 
the contending parties at the battle of Tannenberg? Yet to 
all who may suffer from the initial bewilderment caused by 
the sudden plunge into a strange and unfamiliar world we 
recommend the exercise of perseverance. Once the diff- 
culty of the nomenclature is surmounted, the fascination of 
this great prose epic of medieval Slavonic chivalry is 
bound to make itself felt. We use the word “ epic” advisedly, 
for there is something Homeric in the primitive simplicity of 
the portraiture, in the frequent enumerations of warriors and 
chieftains, in the recitals of their heroic feats of strength and 
endurance. Add to this an Oriental pomp and pageantry of 
description, a wealth of surprising and highly coloured incident 
due to the characteristic impulsiveness of the Slav tempera- 
ment, and a singular power of depicting the poignant emotions 
to which that temperament is liable, and a rough notion may 
be formed of the manner in which Sienkiewicz has handled and 
decorated the historic foundation of his romance. The central 
figure is the young Pole who, returning from warfare against 
the Frisians, vows himself tothe service of the youthful Danusia, 
and to the punishment of her mother’s murderers. Sentenced 
to death at Cracow for insulting a German envoy in time of 
peace, he is saved by the intervention of Danusia, and hetrothed 
to her. Her father, from a secret scruple, withholds his consent, 
and Zbyshko returns with his uncle to his birthplace, where 
he falls in love with the splendid Amazon, Yagenka. Mean 
time, Danusia is carried off by the Knights of the Cross, and 
Zbyshko, after a long and painful quest, only rescues his 
girl-bride from her persecutors to find her distraught and 
dying. The long Odyssey of his toils and trials ends with his 
union to Yagenka and the battle of Tannenberg, in which the 
Knights of the Cross are overthrown and Zbyshko’s arcb- 
enemy slain by his uncle. Mr. Curtin’s version is vigorous 
rather than scholarly, and is disfigured by some jarring 
Americanisms. <A curious feature of the book is the frontis- 
piece—a formal photograph of the author and the translator 
standing side by side. 





*(1.) The Knights of the Cross. By Wenryk Sienkiewicz. Authorised and 
Unabridged Translation from the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. 2 vols. London 
J.M. Dentand Co. [9s.] 2.) Little Anna Mark. By S. R. Crockett. London 
Smith, Elder, and Co. ] (3.) The Prison House. By Jane_Jones 
London: W. Blackwood and Sons. [6s.] (4.) A Lady of the Regency. By Mr. 
Stepney Rawson. London: Hutchinson aud Co. ([6s.1——(5.) Urswa. By &. 
Douglas King. London: J. Lane. [6s.]——(6.) Life's Trivial Round. By Rosa 
N. Carey. London: Hutchinsonand Co. [6s.] (7.) The Person in the House. 
By G. B. Burgin. London: Hurst and Blackett. [6s]—-~<8.) Mrs. Jercmu 
By H.J. Jennings. London : Harrison and Sons. [3s. 6d.]——(9.) Tie 
Beautiful Mrs. Leach. By Winifred Graham. London: Ward, Lock, and Co 
[33. 64.7 ——(10.) A Marriage at Sea, By W, Clark Russell. (“The Novelist,” 
wo, X11.) London: Methuen and Co. [éd.J 
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Mr. Crockett’s new romance may be confidently recom- 


mended to all readers anxious to sup full of horrors. Little 
Anna Mark opens with a peculiarly cold-blooded act of parti- 
cide, and three further chapters are required before the hapless 
corpse of the victim is finally disposed of. It is first exhibited 
on an ice-floe; then at a torchlight procession, coffinless and 
white sheeted, with the head waggling this way and that; and 
finally at a post-mortem examination under the knives of the 
chirurgeons. The next episode is the attempted assassination 
of the hero’s mother by her husband, the murderer of the 
earlier chapters. The murderer and assassin is condemned to 
death, but escapes. Then by way of a pleasing interlude we 
have the incident of a spy concealed in a case, and stabbed to 
death, by a “ boyish and bairnly” playmate of the hero. At 
this stage of the story, it may be remarked in parenthesis, 
the heroine, being about fourteen years of age, shoots a man 
dead with a musket. Next the hero, now grown into a great 
“lump of a lad,” is kidnapped and carried off to the Spanish 
Main, where we are entertained with devil-fishes, Voodoo 
worship, Grand Inquisitors, chain gangs, and other delights. 


as one can fathom what the characters are at, one is interested 
and amused, but it must be owned that owing to the vague 
and allusive style Mrs. Rawson thinks fit to employ, these 
obscure intervals are too frequent for the plain person. The 
book, too, begins in a dull way, which is a drawback. One 
must insist on these defects, as Mrs. Rawson is clever enough 
to make it a matter for real regret that she has not adopted a 
plainer and more unvarnished style. She has real historical 
imagination, and her characters are not mere puppets labelled 
with historic names, but live and move and act just as one 
fancies their originals would have done. The best thing in 
the book is the portrait of old Queen Charlotte, masterful, 
prim, and self-willed, and only redeemed by the divinity which 
doth hedge a Queen, from being utterly odious. But it is 
precisely this impalpable atmosphere that Mrs. Rawson 
contrives to suggest. A Lady of the Regency, in short, is well 
_ worth reading, especially by those who care to imagine how 
| the world looked when, to quote the opening words of Vanity 
| Fair, “the present century was in its teens.” 





| Ursula is a Russian story, and though frankly sensational, 


Eventually the hero's father and chief villain leaps into the | mercifully refrains from Nihilists or the clanking of chains 
crater of a voleano with the husband of his mistress, and the | on the road to Siberia. The story has a good deal of weave: 
remainder of the dramatis persone return to dwell in peace and | though the coincidences involved in the resemblance of the 


happiness in Scotland. The sentimental interest is provided | two pairs of cousins seem to violate the canons of credibility. 
by the attachment of a massive Yorkshireman for the sorely | However, a work of this kind hardly calls for serious criticism. 





harassed mother of the hero, and the hero’s devotion to little | 


Anna Mark, the daughter of his father’s mistress. This young 
person, who is happily described as a “flichtersome wisp 0’ 


brimstane,” sustains the rdle of hoyden throughout with | 
appalling agility and unremitting archness of demeanour. | 


Whether outrunning the hero on her native heath in kilted 
petticoats, or acting as powder monkey, or in her favourite 
Indian hunting dress of “ beaded leggings, fringed skirt of 
tanned doeskin, quilled blouse pearled with silver buttons of 
Potosi, and close-fitting cap daintily feathered,” this dis- 
tressingly vivacious damsel fatigues us with her unrelenting 


energy. The elegance of Mr. Crockett’s later style may | 


be illustrated by one example: “Juanita looked out of the 
belly of the coach.” It is melancholy to see a writer who has 
done good and interesting work thus caricaturing the worst 
faults of his earlier romances. 

Mr. Harold Clay, the hero of The Prison House, was a 
handsome young man about town of thirty or thereabouts, 
with expensive tastes and a wretchedly inadequate income, 
when a distant relative opportunely died and left him a house 
in Park Lane and £8,090 a year to keep it up with. Mr. 
Clay, finding himself in the happy position of indulging his 
hedonistic tendencies without fear of outrunning the 


ance, accepted an invitation from a distant cousin to visit 
himin the country, and promptly fell in love with a beautiful 
and saint-like young lady named Mary Upton. Mary was 
really in love with, as well as being beloved by, Harold's 
cousin, a poor curate, but the latter not only heroically 
stood aside (as there was insanity in his family), but 
actually advised her to marry Harold. The marriage of 
the rake and the Puritan soon ended in a disastrous | 
fiasco. If Mary was uncompromising, Harold was incorrigible, 
frequenting the music-halls, keeping low company, and | 


coming home drunk. So they parted, and Harold eloped to | 
Paris with the coppery-haired governess, who bore him two | 
children, and finally died of diphtheria. Meantime the curate, | 
driven frantic by the disastrous sequel of his self-sacrifice, | 
had died a raving lunatic, while Mary had steadily refused 
her vicious husband the boon of divorce. But on learning of | 
his return from Australia, broken in health and spirits, she 
decides to return to his roof, anda most unconvincing scene of 
reconciliation closes a tawdry and unwholesomely sentimental 
novel. The characters are all ill-balanced—either intensely 
emotional, or snobbish, or narrow-minded—while the descvip- 
tions of the sumptuous mode of life indulged in by Harold Clay 
have a note of absurdity that reminds one of the early Ouida. 
The young sybarite who habitually drinks Chateau Yquem 
is not likely to smoke cheroots; he would probably prefer the 
brand of cigar called after his American namesake, 


There is a great deal of good, and not a little hard, reading 
in Mrs. Stepney Rawson's romance of the Regency. So long 


Ursula will at least fulfil the function of carrying the reader 
very pleasantly through a two-hours’ railway journey. 

It would take something little short of geuius to make an 
exceedingly quiet story told by a country-house housekeeper 
interesting, and that rare quality certainly does not betray its 
illuminating presence in the pages of Life's Trivial Round- 
All the characters do exactly what one would expect of them. 
The motives which: actuate them are neither subtle nor are 
they analysed with such skill that the subject is overlooked 
in the interest of the analysis itself. The most that can be 
said for the book is that the style is fluent and the moral 
irreproachable. 


The best thing about Mr. Burgin’s new story, The Person 
in the House, is the title. For the rest, the book is readable, 


| though not so clever as it is intended to be, and the picture of 


the working of a society paper is overdrawn. It may be 


| pointed out, for instance, that a weekly morning interview 


by the editor of a string of lady's maids is hardly possible, 
as they would all be professionally engaged. 

Mrs. Jeremie Didelere is a vulgar story of a vulgar adven- 
turess. There is nothing new in the record of her schemes 
and subterfuges ; only the old, old story of dodging duns and 


5 i | husband-hunting. 
constable, made violent and rather vulgar Jove to an impecu- | = 


nious governess with wonderful coppery hair, but being | 


debarred from prosecuting his suit by her sudden disappear- | W420 : 
' criminal and murderous schemes of a gang of burglars and 


The hero of The Beautiful Mrs. Leach is a virtuous Baronet 
who, thanks to his scientific training, completely foils the 


housebreakers, in which the part of decoy is assigned to a 
beautiful Australian widow, an accomplice in the murder of 
her first husband, and the bride-elect of the Baronet’s father. 


' The extravagance of the plot is accentuated by the absurdity 


of its handling. In the epilogcue we read how, as Sir Oliver 
Ashford, strolling along the terrace, caught his wife to his 
heart, “the goldfish rose upon the surface of the still water to 


| watch that fond embrace.” 


Mr. Clark Russell’s genial story of an elopement by sea 


| and its romantic consequences furnishes far better entertain- 


ment than three out of every four novels reviewed this week, 
to say nothing of the extra inducement that it can be bought 
for sixpence. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
———>——_——_ 
THE PATHOLOGY OF EMOTIONS. 

The Pathology of Emotions. By Ch. Féré. Translated by R. 
Park, M.D. (The University Press.)\—The increasing com- 
plexity of iife, the pace at which we live, work, and take 
pleasures, make the study of mental and bodily welfare of great 
interest tous. We question whether it is good policy for many 
to read the interesting cases collected by M. Ch. Féré; it mnst 
tend to a somewhat morbid interest in the emotions of ourselves 
and others. Still, it is well that we should see ourselves as 
others see us, and realise what apparently trifling habits can build 
up in the way of nervous disorders, or how an incident or a facy 
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the significance of which years should have buried, may warp a 
sound mind or upset an otherwise well-balanced mind. For 
instance, a man marries for his first wife a woman of bad fame. 
She dies; he marries again a woman whom he subjects to 
years of insults and quarrels, surprise visits, and coarse 
upbraidings. He acknowledges his unreasonableness, and 
explains that a terrible weight seems to rest on his chest, a 
suspicion that must be cleared at any inconvenience to himself 
and others. Here in this case was a man who worked, led a 
regular life, of well-nourished body and mind, yet the one fact of 
his former marriage seems to have ruined his peace and dignity 
of mind. Again, the fear of certain animals, of certain diseases, as 
we know, leads people into extremes that make them unbearable 
from a social point of view, or else objects of pity or contempt. 
Strong, healthy people suffer from these drawbacks; a great 
soldier, perhaps, cannot endure cats, and the sight of dogs has a 
terrifying effect on many men and women. These are described 
as mental diseases, and the point is how far are we to consider 
and respect them as such, and how far to insist on the exercise of 
a self-control sufficient to bring the afflicted individual into the 
ranks of the average man or woman? While these cases of 
various disorders show us how imperfect manis, they also furnish 
guidance as to how we may show consideration to those whose 
absence of will places them at the mercy of their own emotions 
and the forbearance of others. To the medical profession the 
fulness and accuracy of M. Ch. Feérc’s work and the carefulness 
of the translation must be objects of admiration and gratitude. 








Oporto, Old and New. By C. Sellers. With Illustrations. 
(H. E. Harper. £1 1s.)—The title given above really resolves 
itself into a history of the port wine trade and the various 
merchants who have made, and been made by, port. A descrip- 
tion of the town is followed by historical and biographical notices 
of these families, with several portraits. With these details are 
incorporated matters not exactly connected with them,—for in- 
stance, Wellington’s passage of the Douro, an account of the Royal 
houses of Portugal, and a long account of Balaclava by that 
Colonel Sandeman who rode in the charge of the Heavy Brigade, 
and who thus links Balaclava with ‘“‘ Sandeman’s tawny port.” 
But these digressions may be forgiven in a work published 
privately and confessedly of no literary importance, as also such 
a remark as a reference to the King of Portugal “as one of the 
most illustrious men of his age.” ‘To those interested in Oporto 
the book will be interesting, though we are sorry to tell lovers 
of port wine that they will find very little about that noble 
beverage. 
to keep severely to the historical features of his subject. 


Historic Parallels to L’Affaire Dreyfus. By Edgar Sanderson, 
M.A. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—-The publication of these 
historic parallels to the now historic farce of Rennes is a very 
timely reminder to us that we cannot throw stones at our neigh - 
bours, A parallel to the Dreyfus affair is the case of Lord Cochrane, 
who was imprisoned, deprived of the Knightship of the Bath, and 
sentenced to the pillory! He survived to make his name famous 
on the Pacific seaboard and to come to his own again, to be 
installed at Buckingham Palace, given the command of the 
North Pacific Squadron, and to die in a good old age and to be 
buried in Westminster Abbey. But Lord Cochrane, as he fur- 


only instance we know of the complete rehabilitation of an un- 
justly sentenced man. Jan van Olden Barneveldt, after placing 


Doubtless it is a trade secret, so Mr. Sellers has had | 





the Netherlands on a firm footing under Maurice of Nassau, was | 


done to death by the man he had placed in power. Jean Calais, 
whose name and fame Voltaire befriended to so much purpose, is 
the least known of the martyrs of these historic parallels. Titus 
Oates and the Catholic martyrs whom the extraordinary panic of 
the times doomed are never likely to be of more than historical 
interest to us. 

On the Eve of the War. By Evelyn Cecil, M.P. (John 
Murray. 3s. 6d.)—The “ordinary reader” will soon be so sur- 
feited with books dealing with the events of the war in South 
Africa, that a volume dealing with incidents that preceded it may 
seem belated. But Mr. Evelyn Cecil is such a keen observer 
and so level-headed a man, that what he has to say of the per- 
sonages he saw, such as President Kruger, and his impressions of 
the currents of opinion, were distinctly worth printing. Mr. 
Cecil landed in Cape Town on September 11th, 1899; he was in 
Ladysmith on the day of the declaration of war and in Natal for 
three weeks after it had been invaded; he was back in England 
by January 26th. Much of his political history is necessarily 


ancient; many of his impressions, especially of what he observed 
when travelling, were hurried, and do not strike one as eminently 





original. Mr. Cecil is in favour of federation as the cure for the 
evils of South Africa, and evidently thinks Bloemfontein should be 
made the capital of the territory that will be created out of the two 
Boer Republics. He was the last Englishman to see Mr. Kruger 
before the outbreak of war. The refrain of the President’s con- 
versation was: “ Why does England want to killme? What are 
all these troops for?” Mr. Cecil is certain Mr. Kruger 
had at the beginning of the dispute with the Colonial Office 
determined on war. Apart from politics, Mr. Cecil’s book 
is mainly valuable for its excellent descriptions of Natal and 
Rhodesia, vivified as these are hy admirable photographs, 

Reminiscences, 1819-1899. By Julia Ward Howe. (Gay and Bird, 
10s. net.)—The writer of this autobiography is an American, 
and as she is eighty years of age her recollections stretch over 
the greater part of the century. ‘The book begins with a gossip. 
ing account of society in New York sixty years ago, and goes on 
to describe the affectations of the “ 'I'ranscendentalists ” in Boston 
rather later. Mrs. Howe married a well-known philanthropist, 
Samuel Gridley Howe, who worked to improve the condition of the 
deaf and dumb, and whose name is remembered in connection will 
that of Laura Bridgman, the first deaf-mute who was taught the 
use of language. ‘The writer’s next chapters deal with the 
American War. She knew all the most prominent people on the 
side of the North, and knew them before they became prominent, 
including John Brown, of whom she tells at least one very good 
story. As the author of the battle hymn of the Republic begin. 
ning “ Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord,” 
Mrs. Howe was at one time famous all over America. The 
literary merits of this stirring song will amaze the reader if he 
does not know them. They are so much above anything we 
should have expected from the rest of the book. Some of Mrs, 
Howe’s attempts at comie verse are lamentable; for instance, 
some lines on a deaf-mute, which are without humour and in 
execrahle taste. 


The Diary of a Dreamer. By Alice Dew-Smith. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.)—This book contains forty-five very short and Very 
slight essays or articles of the type of which we see sufficient in 
the evening papers. Some of them are amusing,—particularly 


| those which deal with the taking and furnishing of a new house. 


The writer and her husband go to see a sad-looking, empty build. 
ing which seems to assume a sort of pathetic personality, and to 
ask them to take it. ‘It was out of the thoroughfare of human 
affairs. No one took any notice of it, nor spoke to it, not even the 
baker’s boy.” The animals who, when the house is finished, live 
in and around it are charming. The “idle, loafing ducks,” the 
‘businesslike hens,” the bulldog, the cat, the bright-eyed birds, 
and the tortoise are all very well described. The eyes of the 
latter are said to “ have about as much expression as a stagnant 
pond,” The prettiest piece of writing in the book describes the 
last night of the old year, when the silence is broken by a slight 
rustling among the fir-trees in the garden, as if all the world were 
turning over new leaves. 


The Syriac Chronicle of Zachariah of Mitylene. Translated into 
English by F. J. Hamilton, D.D., and FE. W. Brooks, M.A. 
(Methuen and Co. 12s. 6d.)—This is the third volume of Pro- 
fessor Bury’s valuable series of Byzantine texts. The author 


19a ¢ OT r as > ha iM atinis 
nishes the closest parallel, furnishes also the most decisive and | “®* * span pg ladies seen A a vipeiueggis 
and his work is chiefly a record of theological speculation, or 


when it is historically valuable, a commentary on the troubled 
Church history of the time. It casts a certain amount of light on 
Justinian’s Casaropapism, and Theodora is referred to throughout 
in terms of affection. Otherwise there is little to interest any one 
except the specialist, unless it be in the curious account of the 
pigmies and the dog-men and the Amazons who dwelt beyond 
the Caspian, which proves that ethnological science had made 


| small advance between the days of Herodotus and Zachariah. 


Some Social and Political Pioneers of the Nineteenth Century. 
By Ramsden Balmforth. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 2s. Gd.) 
~—Mr. Balmforth has reprinted this series of artieles from the 
Co-operative Review with the modest hope that they will be “of 
service to those who are interested in social questions.” And an 
interesting little book he has made of it, with concise biographies 
and appreciations of such very different reformers as Cobbett, 
Place, Owen, Shaftesbury, Carlyle, and Morris. He has four non- 
biographical chapters on Chartism, Trade-Unionism, the later 
Co-operative movement, and educational reform, in which he 
writes with much earnestness and good sense. Sometimes there 
is too much parade of obvious learning, but perhaps this was 
necessary for his semi-didactic purpose. Mr. Balmforth is a type 
of the modern reformer who has lost the narrowness and bittere 
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— 
ness of his predecessors, and is willing to find allies in many who | net.)—H.R.H. the Duke of the Abruzzi cherished the ambition of 
may differ fundamentally from him in creed. We may think his | ascending some unconquered peak. His first thoughts ware 
judgment incorrect in many cases, but we are attracted by a book | directed to Nanga Parbat (between Cashmere and Chitral), a 
written with so much enthusiasm and fairness, height of 26,000ft. Circumstances were unfavourable, for there 
Pithaiiitwieee. 5: was famine in India. The choice of Mount St. Elias was then 

Hector Macdonald ; or, The Private who Becaine a General. By | made. At first this seems an inferior achievement, for the 
Thomas F, G. Coates. (S. W. Partridge, 1s. 6d.)—Privates who | Alaskan mountain boasts of an altitude of 18,000ft. only, more 
become Generals, ploughboys who become statesmen, and log | than a mile and a half less than the Himalayan peak. But the 
cabins which are exchanged for White Houses have a curious | latitude of Alaska equalises, or more than equalises, the difficulty 
fascination for the writers of little popular books. For such | of the two operations. The snow-line is only 2,300 ft. above sea- 
Lives are like a tonic to a certain class, giving the readers hope | level, so that nearly 16,000 ft. of snow-fields and glacier have to 
and, it may be, ambition. Mr. Coates has written an unpre- | be traversed. On the Mexican volcanoes, which are only some 
tentious little Life of General Macdonald, which is so up-to-date | 1,000 ft. less in height, the forests reach up more than 13,000 ft., 
that it includes the entry into Bloemfontein. The book is only | leavinga comparatively small balance of difficulty, And when we 
an ephemeral production, written to satisfy public curiosity, but | come to read the actual story, we see how vast were the difficul- 
itisdone with good taste and inspired throughout with much | ties. The time consumed in the enterprise isin itself a sufficient 
honecS enthusiasm, proof. The actual work was begun on June 24th, when the 
first preliminary exploration was made from Yakutat Bay, and 
re bo aes Bes < — ss the ascent was actually accomplished on July 3lst, H.R.H. 
SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. planting his foot on the summit fifteen pi before twelve 
= ee noon. His precedence was not only due to his rank, but to hi: 

ecae pPuageesan lg Te « Bois of the week as have not bee” | ootyal leadership. His capacity, skill, and determination haa 
_— ; , ~ much to do with the success of the expedition, and these qualitie: 
The Frogs of Avistophanes. Translated by E. W. Huntingford, | were matched by his physical powers. He showed no signs 
M.A. (Methuen and Co. 2s. Gd.)—Mr. Huntingford shows much | of distress, while the majority of the company were more 
ingenuity in his translation, and has evidently a keen apprecia- | or less affected. Fortunately, all were able to reach the 
tion of the humour of Aristophanes. But his book does not | summit. They were favoured. it should be said, by excep- 
satisfy us. If the English reader is fully to enjoy an Aristo- tionally fine weather, a complete calm and an “ ideal 
phanic comedy, it must be treated far more freely than a trans- | temperature,” neither too hot nor too cold. We cannot 
lator can treat it, if he is to bea translator at all. The verse, | attempt to analyse the narrative, which, from the multiplicity of 
too, is hardly of the quality that satisfies. It is too much like the necessary preparations and the variety of the ground 
that which we associate with a Christmas pantomime. Here is a | traversed, is somewhat complex. It will repay a careful perusal ; 
| no perusal, indeed, that is not careful will be of any value. We 

| may say that a simultaneous attempt by a gentleman of Phila- 
delphia failed, partly on account of the severe illness of one of 
the porters. The party was small and could not stand the 
loss of two of its number. H.R.H. had four guides, who seem 
| to have been very useful (Signor Filippi rightly vindicates 
| the policy of employing them), and twelve porters, four of 
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specimen :— 
“Dionysus, [i's just that kind of love consumes me for 
Euripides. 
HERCULES. And him just dead, O lor!” 
But it would not be fair to give this sample only. Here is 
Euripides’s account of his manner of writing tragedy :— 


“Yon left the stage all verbiage, a mass of swollen tumours 
And hulking words. I starved it first and so reduced its humours, 


With scraps of verse and wise discourse, and vegetable messes, them, it is interesting to be told, students of American Uni- 
Adding « flavour of small talk strained out of critics’ essays ; | eye ' ¥ : : : * ° 
Then fed it up on monodies—Kephisophon’s ingredients, versities. ‘The book is magnificently illustrated by Vittorio 


Avolding complicated thoughts and commonplace expedients. 
The first man on explained the antecedents of the story — 


FscHYLUS. Better than yours, and better than your parents had before ye ! 
Evnipiprs. Then to each character I gave employment from the start, 


Sella. The Kodak, we are toid, was found specially useful. All 
profits, we may add, are to go to an Insurance Fund for Italian 
| Guides. 


The women and the slaves as well each had to say their part, 
The masters, maidens, and old women, every rank and station.” A war-book of no little interest is My Diocese during the War, 


But does not Aristophanes rather mean that they all spoke in| by the Bishop of Natal (G. Bell and Sons, 6s.) The Bishop 
the same style ? explains that it has been his habit since leaving England seven 
years ago to write down, day by day, rough notes of his 
| experiences, and to send them, in lieu of letters, to his home 
Burdett, and Co., Boston, U.S. 5s.)—Mr. Twombly tells the | circle in England. These so far as they relate to the war 
story of Hawaii in three parts. First, there is “Ancient | (; 6) from the beginning up to April 21st) are now published 
Hawaii,” where we have an earlier period of folk-lore and myth | jnder the editorship of a relative. The author has not made the 
and a later period of historical or semi-historical times. Umi choice, nor has he seen the proofs. We may add that the profits 
was the Arthur, or perhaps we may say the Alfred, of Hawaii. | o¢¢j,6 book are to go to the diocesan funds, not a little depressed 
He died about 1521. Then followed two centuries anda half of }y the war. The preface is a frank acknowledgment of miscal- 
var—struggles between the chief islands for supremacy. In cylations. The Bishop did not believe that there would be war, 
1795 Kamahameha made himself master of the whole group. His 4p that if there was war Natal would be in any danger. But he 
areer is told in some detail. He was a Malay Napoleon, and. | wag not alone in his error. Mr. Schreiner shared it; and so did 
like him, had inferior successors. His son, second of the name, | Mr, Rhodes. The book itself is well worth reading. The author 
was a very poor creature. Foreign intervention in Hawaian | was atthe front, and saw many things from a point of view some- 
afairs has not always been creditable to the interveners, but the | what different from that either of the soldier or of the war corre- 
French must bear the discredit of being the most to blame. In spondent. And what he writes is in the best taste, simple, 
1824.2 French Admiral took very strong proceedings against the | jnaffected, and graphic, without the least attempt at fine 
Yrotestant missionaries. That was consistent enough, for he was | writing, We heartily commend it to our readers, 
acting for a Catholic King; the strange phenomenon is that of | x 


Hawaii and its People. By Alexander S. Twombly. (Silver, 


the Republican Government strongly anti-clerical at home and | ye New Batile of Dorking. By ****** (Grant Richards. 
pro-clerical abroad, ‘This is an interesting book. 1s.}—The author of this pamphlet wishes to put his readers 








on their guard against a possible invasion by the French. 
The Dual Land. (Eliot Stock. 10s. 6d.)—It is as well to quote, by | There are, he says, “three months in every year during which 
way of explanation of a not quite obvious phrase, the compiler’s | the French Army is fit for immediate warfare.” Every year, 
sub-title,— A Collection of Verses from Many Sources for the | then, we may have a surprise visit from one hundred and twenty 
reat Family of Those who have been, who are, and who may be, | thousand men, We do not wish to say a word which may lessen 
Bereaved.” First we -have a “ Prologue,” containing poems | the desire to put England in a position of unquestionable safety. 
on the death of the Prince Consort, the Princess Alice, and | But does our author know how much shipping would be required 
others; then a number of extracts arranged in four parts,— | ¢o transport one hundred and twenty thousand men across the 
“Death and Separation,” -‘Paradise—the Intermediate State,” | Channel? Let him look back to the story of the Crimea, and see 
“Resurrection—Reunion,” “Eternity—God All in All.” The | how vast a fleet was required for the allied army, though it 
compiler’s work has been done with judgment and taste, and @/ numbered little more than a third. Nevertheless, we would not 
‘arge range of literature has been utilised for the purpose in | hinder our readers from the study of this pamphlet. We cannot 
view. The pieces must number in all considerably more than a | yo too safe. 
thonsand, 








An Outline of Political Growth in the Nineteenth Century. By 
The Ascent of Mount St. Elias. By Filippo de Filippi. Trans- | Edmund Hamilton Sears. (Macmillan and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)— 
lated by Signora Linda Villari. (A. Constable and Co. 31s. éd.! In this volume we have what is practically a history of the 
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nineteenth century from the standpoint of the politician. Mr. 
Sears deals in his first, book with (1) the Latin nations, (2) South- 
Eastern Europe and Russia, (3) the Teutonic nations; in his 
second with Great Britain and her Colonies; in his third with 
the United States; while the fourth and fifth are devoted to 
Spanish and Portuguese America and “ Unclassified Countries” 
respectively. We cannot undertake to review Mr. Sears’s state- 
ments and opinions, for we: should have to epitomise some 
hundreds of leaders that have appeared in the Spectator. On 
the whole we do not find ourselves seriously at variance with him, 
but we must own that our confidence in his accuracy is severely 
shaken by finding the extraordinary statement that “in 1878 the 
British took possession of the important stronghold of Herat.” 
Herat has been so important a factor in the Russo-Indian 
problem that a mistake on such a subject is most significant. 

A History of Surrey. By Henry Elliot Malden. (Elliot Stock. 
7s. 6d.)—This is a peculiarly interesting volume. It is a good 
subject, and Mr. Malden has done it full justice. He is nota 
“ Dryasdust,” it must be understood. He has the industry of 
that well-known person, but he has also literary qualities of an 
unusual kind. We do not remember to have seen a county 
history in which these were so conspicuously present. Surrey, 
Mr. Malden thinks, has always been a dependency of London. 
London was made by its natural advantages, well situated on the 
Thames and defensible, and Surrey became “a district with a 
name of its own, because it had London upon its north-east 
border.” The early historical period is skilfully sketched in 
tho early chapters. In chap. 9 we have an interesting account of 
the “Earldom of Surrey”; 11 gives us a sketch of the two 
chief towns of the county, Guildford and Southwark. Guiidford 
was never important; the importance of Southwark came from 
its vicinity to London. It was “ first an ecclesiastical, then a 
theatrical, and throughout a disorderly suburb of London.” In 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it was the favourite 
home of theatres, bear-pits, &c. These were put down in the 
Commonwealth, but revived with the Reformation. (Mr. Malden 
should have acknowledged his cbligation to Macaulay for the 
witticism that the Puritans objected to bear-baiting, not because 
it “hurt the bears and dogs, but because it amused the spec, 
tators.”) Kingston had a certain standing as a Royal borough, 
but it was never large. The county had a fair share of boroughs, 
but they were of the “rotten” kind. Gatton never was anything 
else. In 1541, Sir Roger Copley described himself as “ Burgess 
and only Inhabitant.” Another valuable chapter is ‘“ Eccle- 
siastical Surrey..——With this volume we may mention a 
book which is the outcome of much study and careful 
observation, The Birds of Surrey, by John A. Bucknill, M.A. 
(B. H. Porter, 21s. net). Mr. Bucknill gives us, first, a list of all 
accessible information, in which not only the books dealing with 
the subjects, but the articles in periodicals and journals are 
catalogued, and secondly, an introduction, geographical and 
bibliographical. Then we have a descriptive list of the birds 
themselves, extending over 352 pages, and containing several 
hundreds of species and varieties, arranged in families. Of 
course, some of these are very rare visitants, and some have not 
been seen for many years—the golden eagle, e g., which was last 
heard of in 1810—but the list is unexpectedly long. This is a 
valuable book, which all interested in the subject should possess 
themselves of. It is interesting to see the statistics of land; 
corn and cereals, with roots, artificial grasses, clover, and fallow, 
occupy 128,257 acres, permanent pasture 152,893, hops and 
orchards 2,876, and woods the very large area of 54,437, while 
there are 11,856 of heath land used for grazing. 


Some Notable Hamlets. By Clement Scott. (Greening and Co. 
2s. 6d.)—Mr. L. A. Greening contributes by way of preface an 
‘‘appreciation ” of Mr. Clement Scott, an essay which, saving our 
standing objection to “appreciations,” or writing of any kind, 
about living men, is sufficiently well done. The “ Hamlets” of 
the present time whom Mr. Scott criticises or describes are five 
in number,—Sarah Bernhardt, Henry Irving, Wilson Barrett, 
Beerbohm Tree, and Forbes Robertson. Though Mr. Scott 
began his work early, he was not in time to see Fechter, who if 
he could have played the part without having to open his mouth 
would have been perfection. His judgments on the five actors 
named we have no intention of reviewing. 


TueoLoay.—A Faith for To-Day. By R. J. Campbell, B.A. 
(James Clarke and Co. 6s.)—It is not easy to define the theo- 
logical standpoint of the writer of these “ Suggestions towards 
a System of Christian Belief.” His view of the dogma of 
original sin is not orthodox. In his view the tenet of a “ Fall 


in Time” is contradictory to science; and indeed the Eden 





story, in its ordinary interpretation, is scarcely to be reconciled 
with geological revelations as to the prehistoric man. Hig own, 

theory of the origin of evil is that it “had its origin in the good 

purpose of God.” ‘“Evilis an experience necessary for the sake 

of good, and it must disappear when its work is done.” We must 

say that this is far more startling than what Mr. Campbell 
declares to be “unthinkable,” that “unbiassed human nature 
should ever voluntarily choose evil.” Surely where thorg 
is desire there can also be excess, and excess is sin, 

There is much that is worth reading in the volume. Wa 

may mention especially the chapter on ‘“ The Historical Christ.” 

——Cathedral and University Sermons. By George Salmon, D.D, 

(John Murray. 33. 6d.)—These discourses adequately sustain 

the reputation of Dr. Salmon as a divine of sound learning and 

moderate temper. They exhibit, too, that felicity of illustration 
and suggestion which goes far to make up the effectiveness of g 
preacher. This gift lies much in the ability to secure the hearer’s 
attention by some new combination of ideas. Originality is, 
perhaps, too big a word for it,and ingenuity is not quite the 
term to use in so serious an association. A good example is the 
sermon on “The Worth of the One Talent,” another bears the 
somewhat strange title of “The Colour-blindness of Judas.” This 
is a remarkably penetrating analysis of a difficult moral problem, 
Dr. Salmon easily disposes of the paradoxical apologia once put 
forward for the traitor, that he wished to constrain the Master, in 
whose Messiahship he believed, to put forth the power which he 
seemed unwilling to assert. But in what follows there isa happy 
suggestion: “The Government were sincerely anxious that only one 
man should suffer,and it could be represented to Judas that he 
would be doing the greatest possible service to his companions if he 
helped to have the arrest made quietly. It seems to me no 
impossible supposition that a promise was made to Judas that 
in return for his service his companions should not be molested, 
How else was it that, notwithstanding Peter’s attempt at rescue, 
he and the rest were allowed to make their escape quietly? 
From this point of view the betrayal with a kiss, one of the 
features in the incident which shocks us most, may probably 
have been regarded by Judas himself as the most creditable part 
of his conduct. All the rest would be saved if only one were 
taken; but that one must be the right one. So it was arranged 
that be should be the first to make his appearance, and giving 
his Master the usual respectful salutation of a disciple 
returning to the company, should thereby indicate to the 
captors the single person whom there was need to apprehend.” 
There is an able dfence of episcopacy in one of the discourses, 
The case was never better put. But is it not putting too muchon 
the words rijv KaAhy duodroylay to say that they ‘ indicate a state- 
ment of doctrine well known and honoured among Christians’ ? 
The confession of the eunuch in the story of Philip would answer 
the description. The verse is probably interpolated, but the 
argument is strengthened, for it shows that at a comparatively 
late date the very simplest confessions sufficed. The Secret of 
the Presence. By H.C. G. Moule, D.D. (Seeley and Co. 3s. 64.) 
— Professor Moule’s sermons have a more than common 
unity of purpose. Taking their title from the text of the first in 
order, they all, more or less closely and fully, illustrate and 
exemplify one subject, the communion of the soul with God. The 
experience itself he describes in words which are at once earnest 
and restrained, and he shows how it was realised in some admir- 
able sketches of personal life. There is, for instancé, a very noble 
sermon on ‘‘ Two Cambridge Saints,” Ridley and Henry Martyn; 
and there are notices of some well-known Cambridge individu- 
alities, as Simeon and Scholefield. Perhaps the most noticeable 
utterance on this subject is Sermon VI., “The Individual and 
God.” We wish we could quote more, but must limit ourselves 
to the following :—* Lift high the curtains of the Holiest, for he 
must enter; yea, they are already rent from the top to the 
bottom, that he may pass within them, and stand with unveiled 
face before the secret glory, and speak his whole ‘heart out to 
the heart of the Eternal, wera mappnolas, ‘with the liberty of 
saying anything’ to his Father. Let no Society, though divinely 
founded, no Ordinance, though of Christ’s own giving, yet 
needing mortal ministration, no sacred Class or Order, however 
apostolic in succession, pass in with him there. True, they cad, 
and they should, help him thither, show him the avenue, point 
him to the door, reassure him of the rightness of his entrance. 
But he enters, himself alone, or rather, himself as one with the 
one eternal priest who stands there in His own right, who has 
offered once for ever the sacrifice of peace, and now for ever is 
occupied with that other and resultant function of His solitary 
and sublime sacerdotium—to be man’s open entrance in to God.” 
This is exactly the truth which much of the theology of the 
day tends to obscure.——Calls to Holiness, by H. W. Webb- 
Peploe (Marshall Brothers), is a volume of sermons by 4 
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a 
wol-known preacher, with whose theological standpoint our 


readers are doubtless acquainted. They are of a practical and, we 
may 88Y, devotional kind, with no attempt at ornament, but are 
certainly impressive.——The Conflict of Rome with Civil and 
peigious Liberty, by George S. Barrett, D.D. (R.T.S., 1d. net), 
ig the third of a series of “Present Day Papers on Romanism.” 
That there are some very compromising things to be urged 
against Rome can scarcely be denied, and the difficulty of the 
apologist is the retrospective force of the dogma of infallibility. 
A Protestant om honestly say, “ Yes, we made mistakes, but we 
gro wiser now” ; &@ Romanist is hedged in to the belief that by 
bis Church no mistake has ever been or could ever be made. 





Miscppuanzous.—Of books of the holiday season, now within 
measurable distance, we have Seaside Watering Places (L. Upcott 
Gill, 2s. 6d.), “a description of holiday resorts on the coasts of 
England and Wales, the Channel Islands, and the Isle of Man,” 
and Where and How to Dine in Paris, by Rowland Strong (Grant 
Richards, 2s. 6d.)—We do not know whether to include with these 
Paris and the Parisians (same publisher, 5s.), though this is a 
book which has no little of the literary touch about it, and may 
bo read at any time.—-We may briefly notice the Report (1900) 
of the City and Guilds of London Technical Institute (Gresham 
College), Rather more than half a million has been spent, 
more than a fitth coming from the Goldsmiths’ Company, who 
are closely followed by the Fishmongers’ and Clothworkers’, the 
three between them contributing nearly a half. The number of 
students has grown from 2,500 in 1881 to 34,176 in 1899.—~— 
The Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, June, 1900 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., Gd.), contain an eloquent and 
jucidly reasoned presidential address by Mr. F. W. H. Myers. 
The claims and objects of the work are well put. 


New Epitrons.—In the “ Larger Temple Shakespeare,” edited 
by Israel Gollanez (J. M. Dent and Co., 4s. Gd. net), Vol. XL., 
containing Othello, Antony and Cleopatra, and Pericles, Prince of 
Tyre——In the “Works of Tobias Smollett” (A. Constable 
and Co.) The Adventures of Ferdinand Count Fathom, 2 vols. 
(VIII. and IX.), (15s. net).——The Philosophy of Voice, by 
Charles Lunn (Bailli¢re, Tindal, and Co., 5s. net), “ showing the 
right and wrong action of voice in speech and song, with laws 
for self-culture.”"——-The Reproach of Annesley. By Maxwell 
Gray. (George Newnes. 64d.) 








[*,* In the notice of Erskine of Linlathen in our last issue the 
name of the author was inadvertently given as Mr. Anderson. 
It should have been Mr. Henry F. Henderson. ] 
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LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Epecial Policies to cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brok2rs for the introduction of 


business. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on appli- 
cation lo 


ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 


INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 532 Oxford Steet; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
SUM INSURED IN 1899 EXCEEDED .............. £435,000,000. 


AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX THE aeenagiaggergal CELLULAR 
AERTEX CLOTHING CO’S GELLULAR 
AERTEX OC8/GINAL = 6GELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


Please notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
centre, attached to each garment. Only the original Cellular bears this label. 


Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cel 
with names of 600 Cuuntry Agents, 





SUN 





lular goods for men, women, and children, 
sent post-free on application. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 

;, 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 





NALDIRE’S PRIZE MEDAL DOG SOAP.— 


A Mer ‘dic ated Soap (free from poison) for Washing Dogs. Destroys Fleas, 
Cle 8 the Skin, Re moves all 5m I], Gives Glos s to the Coat. 
Flea as in Dogs. — “No c one, “eave 


NALDIRE” S DOG SOAP._— the poor animal himself, 


knows the amount of misery that fleas cause to a dog. It is not too much to 
say that ‘they cost rtrd of valuable 
sleep thereby banished and ner s ailments induced, but the 
ratching spoils the coat and b yn skin disease. Naldire’s Dog 
safel ly removes these pests, and cl su iaDy a miserable vag i - i 
athered, sleek, and happy dog. STABLES, M.D., R.N., in “Our 
i riend the Dog.” bea 


NALDIRE’S DOG SOAP.—"\\i, EES hharless 


_t o dogs t ut! fatal to fle: 











aeons their lives, for not only is 
coustant 











NALDIRE’S DOG SOAP.—™." 


insects.” 
NALDIRE’S DOG SOAP. — tit in Salarcs soup hs 


looks beautiful—as white as snow.”—J. B. HOLDER. 


NALDIRE’S PRIZE MEDAL DOG SOAP.— 


In 6d. and Is. Tablets, of all Chemists, Perfumers, aud Stores. 


FIELD says:—*Use Nal- 
Soap for removing 











Now ready, post-free. 








104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
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SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


An Absolutely Pure Cocoa. 
“THE QUEEN tas a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 


her at 7.30 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the breakfast 
lable."—-Society. 
“MORNING AT THE PALACE.—It is pleasing to be able to record that, 
to a good night’s rest, Her Majesty yesterday morning felt no ill effects 
from Thursday’s exciting incidents. She partook, as usual, at 7 o'clock in the 
Morning, of her cup of cocoa.”—Daily Chronicle, March 10th, 1900. 














HAMPTON AND SONS’ 
New Illustrated Catalogues of ~~ 
The object of these Catalogues is to en os 'e 








Furniture, intending purchasers to see that althoug 

Carpets, the qual ‘by, the artistic merit, and the 
- finish of Hambton and Sons productions 

Fabrics, are exceptional, their prices are lower 


than those at which goods of equivalent 
| value are anywhere else procurable. 


HAMPTON AND SONS, 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—_~<—_—— 

Allen (James A.), The Increasing Purpose, cr SVO ......-.eeeeee (Macinillan) 6,0 W 
Andrews (S. J.), William Watson Andrews: a Religious _— (Putnam) 6,0 INES OF BAD VINTAGES 
Baillie (F. D.), Mafeking : a Diary of the Siege, cr? ....(Constable) 6,0 
Cavalier Soldier’s Vade-Mecum (The), reproduce vd in facsimile from the ARE INJURIOUS TO HEALTH. 

unique copy discovered by EP. Almack, cr Svo....¢. (Blades, Kast, & Blades) 4,6 
Collinge (1. O.), C1ICROG, CF OVD nnsesipescccinwaseacevesseeneecesee si (Unwin) 2/6 Only Good Vintage Wines 
Cowen (R. J.), Electricity in Gynacology, CY SVO wececeeeceseeers (Bailliere) 3,6 
Me Forest (K.), Paris of To-day, cr 8VO .....+++- epecesecceeces fey & Bird) 3/6 should be bought. 
oe (H. W.), Living by the nce re eer ésonad (Putnam) 2.6 

ecles(W. M.), Hernia, its Etiology, Symptoms, and Treatment, 8vo(Bailliére) 7/6 ' itn ae 

: ncyclopxdia Medica, Vol. IV.,1 “oot to a ria, roy 8VO....66 .--(Churchill) 20/0 WRITE FOR complete. calendars of Vintages 
Feret (C. J.), Fulham, Old and New, 3 vols. dtu ..........(Leadenhall Press) 63,0 of Champagnes, Clarets, Sauternes, Burgundies, 
Freeston (C. L.), Cycling in the Alps, cr Rs svsicnes syasisis seeeee-(Ricbards) 5/0 Hocks, Moselles, and Port Wines, based on the 
Glasgow (Ellen), The Voice of the People, cr 8VO ...+.+se8+4+ (Heinemann) 60 universally accepted verdict of Connoisscurs— 
History of Bradford College, by Old Bradford Boys, 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) 106 clearly distinguishing the 
Hobbes (John Oliver), Robert Orange, cr 8VO ......eeeeeecececeeees (Unwin) 60 : 
Holmes (G. C. V.), Ancient and Modern § sie Part I., Wooden Sailing Ships, good from the had and indifferent vintages 

CE BVO. cccccccccccccccccccccsccces (Chapman & Hall) 40 ’ 
Hume (Fergus), The Crimson Cryptogram, cr 8VO ....ssseeeeeeees (J. Long) 3/5 (PRICE LIST FREE), 
Letters received by the East India Company from its Servants in the East, To + ~ 

DL Wig BEIOP OVO Ae sBviesbetiss cds cbine'sscinscanes se oe nnsesse soseline S. Low) 21,0 
Living Remnant (The), and other Quaker, by K. K. K.,cr Svo (Headley Bros.) 3/6 HATCH, MANSFIELD, and Cé., Ltd. 
Macdonald (J. F.), Paris of the Parisians, cr 8V0.......eeeeececees (Richards) 59 5 
McGinnis (M. A.), The Universal Solution for Numerical and Literal Equa- Leadi inta i 

TIONS, CE BVO cccccccscccccccvcccccvcscecese x cece * decveceees (sonnenschein) 45/0 The ading Vin ge Wine MERCHANTS, 
Memories of Some Oxford Pets, collected by Mrs. Wallace, cr 8vo..(Simpkin) 3,0 
Missal 40), A.), Pies FOOGs, CF BVO. oc cceccccesevcscccececcsccccess (Griffin) 10 6 ! COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
Morris (W. O.), The Campaign DE ABLE BVO: Sescssensncsessesusene (Richards) 126 
Newland (S.), Blood Tracks of the Bush, {7 BVO sce peeaneenenk (Gay & Bird) 6,0 
Norris (Frank), Blix: a Love Idyll, cr 8vo ............ ---(Richards) 3/6 
Oppenheim (E. P.), A Millionaire of Yesterday, cr 8vo Vard & Lock) 60 
Peploe (W. Webb), Calls to Holiness, cr 8VO ......eeeeee Marshall Brothers) 3.6 
a fT. preyed of the Baron PARC EVO cascecwescsinse (Duckworth) 10/6 
Pollard ( }, The Birds of My Parish, Cr SVO «<0. cccsesssccseseses (Lane) 50 
Robertson (M.), Spun Yarn: Sea Stories, cr SvO .......eeeeeeeeee (Richards) 60 ROWLAN D’S MACASSAR OIL 
Rutherford (Mrs. Alison), Letters and Memoir of her Own Life (D. Douglas) 21.0 Samo aed : Hl Ar. es : 
St. John (C.), The Crimson Weed, Cr 8VO ......-2seeeeeseeevees (Duckworth) 60 Preserves, Strengthens, Beautifies the Hair, Prevents Baldness and 
Scruggs (W. L.), The Colombian and Venezuelan Republics, cr 8vo..(S. Low) 12/6 Seurf, and Promotes a Luxuriant Growth. For Fair or Grey Huir 
=r (Monsignor), An Old Family; or, The Setons of Scotland = er * use GOLDEN MACASSAR OIL, which does not stain or darken the 

COO occ ce cece ce cesceceescce cece creesesneneesssecseceo «e-(Gay & Bird) 100 air or Di “ti —~%e 6 yf ) Sold » St anne te. 

Shiel (M. P.), The Man Stealere, cr 8VO...-.ssccccsscscsecesess (Hutchinson) 6/0 hair or Hnen. pong Ss. Gd., 7%, 108. 6d. bold by Stores, Chemiste, 
Songs & Selections from Album of the Edinburgh Angling Club (D. Douglas) 12/6 and A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 
Spiers (Victor), First French Book tor Children, 8vo .............- (Simpkin) 2/6 


Upward (Allen), The Wondertul Career of Ebenezer Lobb (Hurst & Blackett) 3/6 





ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 





SALES BY AUCTION. 


DOVER.—Important sale of valuable premises suitable for a Pre- 
paratory Boarding School for Boys and Girls. 
{ 
N CEIVED INS i UCTIONS to SELL BY AUCTION at the METRO- 
POLE HOTEL, DOVER, on THURSDAY, July 12th, 1900, at 3 o'clock p.m. 
the valuable and commodious Pro yperty, formerly known as the PRIORY 
CHOON. in which a first-class Ladies’ School was for many years successfully 
ynducted by the Misses Hadden. The front portion, known as Nos. 2 and 3 
Effingham Crescent, contains twenty bed-rooms, five reception-rooms, two bath- 
rooms, and ample domestic offices. 
The SCHOOL portion in the rear, entirely laid with wood-block flooring, with 
ange pine ceilings and dado, and approached by a corridor, comprises the hall, 32 ft. 
26 ft., With ante-room, music-rooms, two large class- rooms, aml several small 


mth or bed rooms, lavatories, &c. POSSE SSION WILL BE GIVEN AT 
MICHAELMAS. 


The property is be Id on lease, and full r articulars can be had, with orders to 

r, of Messrs. WORSFOLD and HAYWARD, Auctioneers, Surveyors, and 

Agents, Market Square, Dov and 80 Cannon 5 treet, London. E.C.; 
Messrs. MOWLL and MOWLL, Solicitors, Dover, As! and Canterbury 









ford, 





ACATION CRUELTY TO CATS. 


PERSONS LEAVING their HOMES VACANT or in charge of caretakers arc 
EARNESTLY DESIRED to PROVIDE for the WANTS of their DOMESTIC 
CATS, instead of consig ning them to a lingering deaih in empty houses, or to 
inevitable starvation and cruelty when turncd adrift in the streets. 

JOHN COLAM, 





Secretary. 
R.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn Street, London, $.W. . 


s, [ibe a! ee OF NOTTiIN GHA MM. 
The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are PREPARED to ACCEPT LOANS 
on the security of the General District Rate. 


For particulars, apply to the CITY 


Nottingham. 








SANG LL G. JOHNSON, Town Clerk. 
, Nottingham, April 25th, 19 


The Guildhall 








Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

















een alt. nam 

Including por to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. 

KInGdOM occcccccocccccccsscevecessesecece Fo S GeceeO ld SeevceOd 7 2 
Tucluding postag f the Australasian 
Colonies, Americ rance, Germuny, India, 

PME SEC. Gund ndnescowebssekbaen been cone 10: Gicces OS S200 2 8 

——— 

a, 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS. 
#10 10 0] Narrow-Column oO} 

® Oj Half-Column ....eseee ° 7) 

232 6] Quarter-Columy..eecccccccecs 6 
COMPANIES. 

Outside Page...» evevecees £14 14 0! Insid 12 0 

Fj ae 





vidth of page, fs. i 
width of page, 10s. an it 
two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 





Ac 


»nurrow CoC 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. au inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


oss twe Jumps, 


derius : net, 


ESSRS. WORSFOLD and HAYWARD have RE. | 


ACCOUNTANT, St. Peter's Church Side, | 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


“ Their goods have the merit of excellence and cheapness.” —COURT CIRCULAR, 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per dozen. 
IRISH 


Dinner apkins, é 5,6 per Som. - 
q Table Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2/6; 24 vds. by 3 yds., 5/6. 
Samples and 
Price Lists 


Dp Kitchen Table Cloths, silsea 
post-free: A M A Ss K —- uskabaek Tore is 
| d ra . 

| TABLE AND HOUSE LINEN. 





6 per dozen. 








EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.--PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specialiy 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools 

re London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON sSTALLARD, 
A, Oxon. 





THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, | e 
| { ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
ASHBURNE HOUSE, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER. 

‘lerms, 36 to 50 guineas for the Session (53 weeks). 
Apply to the Warden, Miss H. M. STEPHEN, 


ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 

Principal : Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbur 

High School. Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers. La 

country house with extensive garden and playing-field. Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Teruis moderate. 


S!: JOHN’S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
(nearest Station, Preston Park).—LADIE 3 SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
Education 0 
Age of 
E. ee 











situation. Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey. 
modern principles ; individual attention to health and studies ; home life. 
, 11 t019. Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON, Refs. : Rev. 
M.A. Vicar of Preston; J. B. Mullinger, » Esq. St. John’s ‘ollege, 
HALET CAUDE ‘COTE, DIEPPE. “EN GLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in ber Chalet, near 
Conversational French rapidly acquired. special facilities for Music, 
Opportunities tor every form of healthy enjoyment. Direct 

~ Apply to Miss C UNNICK, D eppe. 









Dieppe. 
Sketching, German. 
vice daily with England.- 








rvice 





-ALDHEIM, BERNE. — Mlles. HEISS: RECEIVE 
a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education. 
Great advantages for Langttages, Music, Painting. V isiting Professors; University 
Lectures ; Feyucet Training; bracing climate and large grounds. Highest 
English tefer 


HE “Rev. ‘B. HARTNELL, M.A., late Assistant-Master, 

Clitton College, will have VACANCIES in September for TWO DELICATE 

or BACKWARD BOYS about twelve or thirteeu.—Rectory, Littleton-on-Severn, 
Thornbury, R.S.O., Glos. 


EAL COLLEGE, DEAL.—Principal, Mr. J. 

STE BBINGS, B.A., BSc. (Lond). Thorough and careful preparation for 
commercial life, also Lond. Matric., Oxf. and Camb. Locals, &c. cial Class for 
foreign students to learu English. Splendid climate, extensive aroands (nine 
acres), school farm. 


TO PARENTS and GUARDIANS. — SCIENTIFIC 


VACATION TOU Re SCTENC CE LECTULER, Graduate, &c., would arrang? 















‘ 




















| to TRAVEL ABROAD with “TWO YOUTHS with tastes for Natural 
Hist »} ‘ Botany and Geology of selected district.- 
| For details apply “TRAVEL,” 69 Arlington Road, London, N.W. 





EXHIBITION OF ETCHINGS 
R. GUTEKUNSI’S GALLERY, 


LEGRO®S’ 


NOW OPEN a 











t Mr. 
e 
16 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W. 10 t 6 daily. 
Admis:ion, including Catalogue, Is. 
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OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. | 
(Church of England Public Boarding Schools.) 
GovERNORS :—THE PROVOST AND FELLOWS OF DENSTONE, 
LADY WARDEN :— 

Miss F. L. LATHAM—Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, Class IT. 

Oxford University Diploma in Teaching. 
founded to give thorowgh education at moderate cost to daughters of pro- 
fessional men and others. ‘Pupils prepared for special professions when desired. 
Healthy situations. Playgror i. 

(1) 8. Anne's, Abbot 





sromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Rice. 
‘erms, £40 a year. 
(2). Mary's, Abbots Brom y. Head- en, Miss Gamlen. 
Terms, £23 a vea 
(3) &. Winifred’s, Bangor, N.W al S. Head Mistress, Miss Welchman. 
erms, £55 a yea 
Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, or LADY WARDEN, S. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley, 
Ruceley, Staffs. 
TARWIC XK S¢ H OO CO L 
(Chartered by Edward the Confessor). 
Chairman of Governors.—The Right Honourable THE EARL OF WARWICK. 
First-grade Public School. fees, £60. Modern Buildings in Country 
near Warwick. 

Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, &c. Junior House for Boys from 8. 
SPECIAL "ARMY AND NAVY C LASSES EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE 
HOUSE Sane, (£35 and £20) ON APRIL 3rd and 4th. 

For particulars apply” to the HE AD- M AST ER. 









pe ~ CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal—Miss M. PUNNETT, B.A.(Lond.) 


The object of this College is to give a professional training to educated women 
who intend to teach. In addition to the course of training, it offers the advan- 
tages of a college life and one year’s residence in Cambridge. 

The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching in addi- 
tion to those of the resident and visiting lecturers, and are prepared for the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice). Ample opportunity is 
given for practice in teaching science, languages, mathematics, and the other usual 
school subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 

Students are admitted in January and in September. Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the PRINCIPAL, Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


HE HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 








Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success.in 
languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Reductions made for 
the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I, and many others. 
prospectus on application. 


HE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, Limitep. 
President — Sir CHARLES TENNANT, Bart. 
Chairman—Rev. Professor LINDSAY, D.D. 

The HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HELENSBURGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss RENTON. 
BOARDING HOUSE under personal direction of Head-Mistress 
_ W. George Street, Glasgow. . HILL JACK, Secretary. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.— TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 


Tilustrated 








SPECTAT OR. 





EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 18th. One Scholarship and One Exhibr- 


tion will be offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.— | 


Apply to THE WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 
ADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVAL CLASS.—<Applications 


for special preparations for the Navy should be made at once to THE 
WARDEN. <Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates tor the 
Navy. 








MAbs ERN COLLEGE.—_SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
di TION JULY 17th, 18th, 19th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), One 
of £56, Five of £50, Eight of £30 perannum. COUNCIL NOMINATIONS of £12 
per annum may be awarded to Boys who do well but fail to obtain Scholarships. 
For r particular: 3, apply to the HE AD-M ASTER or SECREY?. ARY, 





ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. ar First- 

grade Endowed School (founded 1519). Preparation for Universities, 
Army, Navy, and Professional Examinations. Valuable scholarships and leaving 
exhibitions. Recent successes in Army and Navy Entrance Examinations. Fees 
*0 and 6d guineas.---D. E. NOR ‘TON, M.A., Head-Master. 


DRUSSELS.—V ery healthy | situation.—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80perann.; Termcommenceswithentranceof P upil; 
Personal References. ’p rospectus on ‘application. —66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


EAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTH: AM, 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every moder n comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafield Boys 
isknown at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. 
Hundreds of references. Principal, J. 8. SUATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 














Conducted by 
Tranaition and 
SUMMER 


SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, 
4 SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Sc cha 
Kindergarten for Girls and Boys under 8. Cricket and Drilling. 
TERM BEGAN MAY 3rd, 

RCHDEACON “WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Country 

; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 
pt hy large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant-Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


Raves SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS: 
FIVE, varying in value from £80 to £20, will he COMPETED FOR on 
JULY 3rd to 5th.—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 


({REAT MALVERN.—FRANCHE, MALVERN.— 

Principal, Miss GRIGG. High-class School for Girls. Limited number of 

Pupils received. Thorough education given under highly qualified Professors 
and ad Mistresses. 1 House well situated, with good garden : and tennis-court. 


r\ORKING.— 

soi], bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large cricket-field, 
gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, am, and swimming (during 
the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The 
Tower House, Dorking. 











—On the hills, 100 ft. above sea- -level ; sandy 


935 





ICE OF REMOVAL. 


GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON, NORFOLK, 
(J. CYRIL MORGAN-BROWN, M.A, 
Head-Masters— } Rey. WILFRID RICHMOND, M.A. 
EDMUND'S SCHOOL (Preparatory for the Public Schools and the Navy) 
WwW IL L AFTER THIS TERM be REMOVED to buildings, now being enlarged, on 
HINDHEAD, in SURREY (700 ft. above the sea), three miles from Haslemere 
Station, on the main line from London to Portsmouth. 
The AU'TUMN TERM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 21st. Two vacancies. 
inay be entered for Easter, 1901, when the new buildings will be completed. 
For Prospectus, &c., write to J. CYRIL MORGAN-BROWN, Esa., St. Edmund's 
School, Hunstanton, Norfolk; after August Ist, St. Edmund’s School, Hindhead, 
Surrey. 


ORKSHIRE SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 


WANTED, in (or about) AUGUST NEXT,a PRINCIPAL, aged about 35, wishful 
to devote himself to the best interests of the blind. The Institution is located in 
the ancient historic building known as the King’s Manor House, York, and includes 
a School of 74 boys and girls, taught by experienced Master and Mistress, also de- 
partments for out-pupils who are trained in brush and basket making, &c., ander 
— instructors. Music is an important feature, and tuning is carefully 

aught. 

An Industrial Home for blind women is maintained at Scarbro’ and assistance 
is given to blind workers and others in other parts of the County. 

Salary £300 per annum, with a good house, free from rates. 

Apply, with not more than three testimonials (copies only), before JULY 6th 
next, to FREDK. J. MUNBY, Hon. Sec. 


U NIversiry ¢ OF EDINBURGH. 
MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


Rev. A. T. BELL, 2 Ramsay Garden, RECEIV ES SIX RESIDENT UNDER- 
GRADUATES. Electric lighting; bath-rooms. Special Tuition arranged for, if 
desired. Reterences to Sir William Muir, K.C.S.1., Principal of the University, and 
to Lord Robertson, 108 Eaton Square, London.—To see the rooms, and for terms, 
&c., application should he made to Mr. BELL, 2 Ramsay Garden, Edinburgh. 


((OLCHESTER 1 HOUS SE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL. 
Boys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Navy. 
sand ] Os} ati D A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon. 


JELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS will 

be OFFERED in JULY, 1900,—Three of £50, Three of £30, Two of £20 per 
annum. Candidates must be between 12 and 15 on July Ist. Examination in 
London and Felsted begins July 10th. Ten HEAD-MASTER’S NOMINATIONS, 
value £10 per annum, arealso offered tor admission in September.—For particulars 
and conditions, apply, the Rev. THE HEAD-MASTER, School House, Felsted, Essex, 


ELSTED PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—In close con- 
nection with Felsted School. Separate house, class-rooms, and playing- 
fields. Use of school chapel, gymnasium, workshop, swimming-bath. Boys can 
also be received for other public schools. Scholarships won last year: two at 
Velsted, one at Westminster.— Apply Rev. A. V. GREGOIRE, Preparatory School ; 
or Rev. HEAD- ‘MASTER, Felsted. 


oO T 
THE 


Boys 














__Tert ms and Pros, spectus on application to Mr. 








( UNDLE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be 
: HELD on JULY 3rd and 4th, for EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
THREE SCHOLARSHIPS will be limited to boys joining the Army or Navy 





Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 











BouRN EMOUTH.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 


| and references on applic ation. 


*, Drawing, | 





| JULY 10th and 11th in Wey 


QOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SC HOOL for the 


f.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), RE- 
CEIVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, Professional Preliminary, 
and for all Civil Service and other Competitive E xaminations. successes, terms, 
WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 


GST. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
h School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Sc. Tripos Cambridge 


References: Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., the 


E Bishop of Southampton. 


eee 


SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th to €th, for 
Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, 
and ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Successes 
» Universities. &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL 
ister, Rey. A. J. GALPIN, M. A. 


SUSSEX.—CHURCH of 
ag HTERS of G ENTLEMEN. 
from fAo per annum. 
Apply to “Miss RANDALL, 


Classics, Maths., 
INDIAN POLICE, &c., 
gained direct at Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
(8-13). Excellent health record.—ilead 


ST; MICHAEL’S, BOGNOR, 
ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL for the 
In connection with the Woodard Schools. Fees 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18th, 
Lady Warden. 


H EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 
sc HOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Ar my, Navy, &e., with 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 








Mi 





good Modern Side. FOURTEEN 





Oxford and Cambridge. Address, Rey. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 

Hereford. 

W EYMOUTH COLLEGE.— -The EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 to £40) will TAKE PLAC! 





The distine 





ions gained | 





h and in London. 





this School in recent years incl ide some 








) Sehe slarships, ¢ 3 Fellowships, numerous 
Univers ity Prizes, high pla Woolwich, sand int rst, and for Naval © adet hips. 
| » AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL For GIRLS, ST. 
MARGARET'S, MIDDLESEX. 
Head - Mistress -- Miss LYSTER, M.A. 

New School of modern type for Girls — London. Large house; extensi 
grounds and playing fields. Preparation for entrance to University.—Vull 
Pp articuiars on appiication to the IMFAD- MISTR ESS. 

(ork: AN, WATFORD, HERTS.—SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLs. a arge Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing-tields. 

Head-Mistress, Miss E. fF. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; Hou 

Mistress, Miss eh oe LIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. References : 





Mrs. Benson, La the Ven. the Archdeacon of Manchester, Miss Alico 
Woods, Miss Fea i: "Woods, Miss Words worth, and others. 


N ELVILLE HALL, HAMPSTEAD HEATH.-~ 

PREPARATORY for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY, 
ll, opening unto the Heath. Large gymnuasiun 
erm ourt. A lady for quite young 





Situated on the top of the 
carpenter’s shop, cri ket ti 







boys. Reference permi . M.D., and other doctors; also 
to parents of past an sven ply to HEAD-SEASTER, 

TAMMERING. —Mr. B. GRIERSON’S SYSTEM: an 

entirely new and original method by a perfectly SELF -CURED 


STAMMERER. Each pupil receives pers sonal and individual attention. A limited 
number of adults and boys received, the latter as residents, Highest references. 
—Adaress, Mr. E. GRIERSON, Goldington Road, Bedford, 
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DGBASTON CHURCH OF’ ENGLAND COLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, LIMITE 


$1 CALTHORPE ROAD, LS GDASTON. BIRMINGHAM. 
Boarding House—ST. ‘ALBAN’S, AMPTON ROAD. 





THE LORD BISHOP OF ese 
Hea tress 


d Mis’ 
Miss L. LANDON THOM 
For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Secretary, Mr. WILLTAM RANDLE, F.C.A., 
4 Waterloo Strect, Birmingham. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA For WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L. L. A. Scheme, the University, St. 
Andrews, N.B. 


“C4 ~ x ~ 

CHOOL for MISSIONARIES DAUGHTERS, 
WALTHAMSTOW HALL, SEVENOAKS.—The Committee have decided 

to receive a limited number of lay Pupils. Principal, Miss MILLAR (assisted by 
nine Resident Mistresses). Beautiful situation. Home care and Christian 
training ; technical instruction. Pupils prepared for the Cambridge Local and 
M: itriculation Examinations.— For prospectus and terms, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
kK Limited, POLMON a STIRLINGSHIRE. —Head-Mistress, Miss JEX- 
BLAKE. First-rate Modern Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tenis ‘Courts, 
and Hockey Grounds. Moderate Terms. Prospectus on application to the Head- 
Mistress or Secre tary. References—The Head-Master of Bedford Grammar School ; 
the President of Magdalen College, Oxford; Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, E.C.M.G., 
K.C.S.I.; Miss Wels h, Mistress of Girton College, Cambridge, &c. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos:Cambridge, assisted by a 

Full Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 

class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 
premises, close to the sea ; large playing field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. 


ISS MARIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 
School,. Blackburn, has T AKEN OVER and REORGANIZED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine’a cound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 


HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen; specially suited for sons of 
officers abroad. Scven vacancies for private pupils. Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, 
Head-Master. 


L. E a... & iy 72 O N D. 


FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, £80 to £20, offered by Examination 
JULY 10th and 11th.—Apply to Rev. THE WARDEN, Glenalmond, Perth. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2lst. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to the 
Head-Master, Kev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., sometime House - Master, 
Uppingham, under Edw ard Thring. 


RANCE.— PARIS, HOME EDUCATION for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough teaching in French, Music, 
+ Art, &c.—Melles. GOUNIAULT DE MARCHANGY, 32 Rue Michel Ange, near the 


Bois de Boulogne. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 
CHAIR OF PHYSICS. 

The CHAIR of PHYSICS at University College, Liverpool, is now VACANT 
by the resignation of Dr. Oliver Lodge. Applications for the appointment should 
be forwarded to the Registrar, with references or testimonials (25 copies), on or 
before July 16th. The Professor will be expected to take up his work on 
October Ist, 1900.—Further particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR. 


UYS HOSPITAL—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 

to be competed for in SEPTEMBER, 1900. TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS 

in ARTS: One of the value of £100, open to candidates under 20 vears of age, 

and One of £50, open to candidates under 25 years of age. TWO OPEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS in SCIENCE: One of the value of £150, and another of £60, 

open to candidates under 25 years of age. ONE OPEN SCHOLARSHIP for 

niversity Students who have completed their study of anatomy and physiology, 

of the value of £50.—Full particulars may be obtained on application to the 
DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


QOouUTH UTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


SALE BY TENDER OF £30,000 THREE Ang CENT. PERPETUAL 
DEBENTURE STO 
MINIMUM PRICE, £97 PE i CENT. 














YT. MARGARET'S 
































NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that it is the intention of the DIRECTORS of 
this Company to SELL BY TENDER £30,000 of THREE PER CENT. PER- 
PETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK, in accordance with the provisions of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Acts, 1882 and 1896. 

Particulars of same, with Form of Tender, can be obtained at this office on 
application to the undersigned, and Tenders must be sent in on or before TUES- 
DAY, the 10th day of July next. 

The Stock will be allotted to the highest bidders, but no Tender will be accepted 
at a lower price than at the rate of £97 money for each £100 Debenture Stock. 

(By order), 
Offices : FRANE BUSH, 
Secretary. 


7094 Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 
_ June Sth, | 1900. 


HERE SHALL WE FIND the most true, reasonable, 

and consoling of Religious Beliefs? Apply for Theistic Literature to the 

Secretary of the Postal Mission, The Theistic Church, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, 

London, where SERVICES are held every Sunday at 1land7. Literature sent 
gratis and post-free. 


ri 7 _ 

DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.— The 

' SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 

Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 

in the selection of Schools ( for Boys or Girls)and Tutors for all Examinations at 

Fiome or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
tl. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


rf\O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &¢, ASSOCIATION, 
Utd. 8 gaged Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “‘Triform, London.” 


Telephc one No, 1854 (Gerrard). 
BLACKBEE TLES, COCKRO ACHES.—Only | remedy is 
UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F A Aa 
Museum, Sheffield, who cleared plague of the insects from Sheffield Workhouse. 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ papers, “ Roundell’s Practical Cookery,” and 
by Mrs. Earle in * More Pot-pourri trom a Surrey Garden.” In tins, ls. 3d. +) 28 3d., 
és. 6d., from Mr. HEWITT, Chemist, 66 Division Street, Sheffield. 
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THE ARMY ‘LEAGUE 


AND 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE ASSOCIATION, 


The FIRST GENERAL MEETING 
will be held at 
THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION. WHITEHATI, 
on TUESDAY, July 3rd, at 4 p.m. 





The Right. Hon. Lord BLYTHSWOOD 


will take the chair. 


Admission by ticket only. 





Temporary Offices: § KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, EC. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


AUTOTYPES OF THE ‘OLD MASTERS IN THE 
GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 

AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 

AUTOTYPES OF WORKS BY ARTISTS OF THE 

PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 

AUTOTYPES OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

AUTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS 

AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM 
THE-PARIS SALONS. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE 
Now ready. NEW EDITION. With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of 
Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience of 
reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names, 
Post-free, 1s. NNR ear 

A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from | COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. | from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY ots ee 
weekly exchange of books at the h N.B. — Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 
per annum. thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any addiess. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Rea $ Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
poy at Barton Areade, Manchester. 
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MILLAIS’S 


ft 
BREATH FROM THE VELOT. . 
New Edition Just Published, with all the Original Illustra. 
tions 
“Its rina value at this moment is his testimony on Boer character and Boer 
ideas about the English.”"—Daily News. 
1 vol. 4to, Two Guineas net. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., 140 Strand, and 37 Piccadilly. 


OOKS WAN TED.—25s. each given. “ Bells and Pome- 
‘Old Paris,”, 1878 ; Jorrock’s * Jaunts,” 1843; 


granates,” 1841 ; Jackson's * 
* Alice in Wonderland,” 1866 ; Moore's “ Alps in 1364” ; Cook’s “Fexhunting,” 1526; 
George Meredith’ s Poems, 1851; “ New Arabian Nights” (2 vols.), 1882; “* Hawbuck 
Grange,” 1847; “Life John Mytton,” 1835, 1837, or 1851; Serope * Salmon 
Fishing,” 1843._ Kelmscott and Vale Press beoks aiso wanted. Good prices paid. 
—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Strect, Birmingham. 


OOKS OUT OF PRINT SUPPLIED.—Please state 
wants. Catalogues free. We offer Merris’s “County Seats,” 6 vols.. 250 
views, £3 7s. 6d. (cost £9 9s.) BOOKS WANTED; 25s. EACH OFFERED :— 
Jesse’s “ Richard ITI,” 1862; Jorrocks’s “ Jaunts,” 1843; Jackson's “Paris,” 1878 ; 
Alice’s “ Adventures,” 1866; Meredith’s Poems, 1851; Moere’s “Alps,” 1864.— 
HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


NOW READY, THIRD EDITION, Illustrated, 5s. 
HYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE OF THE VOICE. . For 
Speakers and Singers. By GORDON HOLMES, M.D. “ ia@a truiy scientific 
spirit.”—Atheneum. “I am quite in accerd with these ebservations.”—Sir M. 
MACKENZIE, &¢.——BY THE SAME AUTHOR. Illustrated, ls.éd. THE HYGIENE 
OF THE THROAT AND EAR. A Popular Guide.—J. and A. CHURCHTLL, 7 Great 
Marlborough Street, W. 
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A HISTORY OF CHINA 


FROM THE EARLIEST DAYS DOWN TO THE PRESENT. 
BY 
Rev. J. MACGOWAN. 
With Map, demy Svo, 16s. net. 


CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. 


ARTHUR H. SMITA. 





Second Edition, Revised, with Illustrations, large post Svo, ds, 
pecou ? o 3 





SOUND INVESTMENTS. 
Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will.be pleased to submit 
Selections from their Investment Lists to those 
desirous of investing large or small sums in IN-e 
TEREST-BEARING SECURITIES OF UNQUESTION- 
ABLE STANDING, such as Government, Municipal, 

or Railway Loans, Debentures, and Preference 
Issues. Particular attention paid to Individual 
Requirements and to the special opportunities 
offered from time to time in the various Investment 
markets. No Speculative Business advised or 
undertaken. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. ALL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
—VAN OSS and C0., 15 Great Winchester Street, 

; London, E.C. 
JEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
) or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 


LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 











London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER and CO,, Ltd, | 
CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





THE | 


| 
LIVERPOOL and LONDON anp GLOBE: 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE—LIFE—ENDOWMENTS—ANNUITIES.,. 
INVESTED FONDS..... -< £9,711,112. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sums Assured. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances effected on most tavourable terms. 
HeaD OFFICES— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 7 CORNIIILL, LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


— 





r=) 














Established 18355. Capital £500,000. 


£12 12s. NORWAY CRUISE. 
£22 1s. CRUISE TO THE NORTHERN 


CAPITALS OF EUROPE, CHRISTIANIA, COPEN- 
HAGEN, STOCKHOLM, AND ST. PETERSBURG. 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE. 
On the 8. Y. ARGONADT, tonnage, 35,254; horse-power, 4,000. 
Full particulars from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, 
London, N.W. 


BERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY, 1900.—Full 

illustrated description of Oberammergau, its play, and the Bavarian High- 

lands, with itineraries of Tours organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE 
post-free.—SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


ORIENT COMPANYS PLEASURE CRUISES 


by their Steamship ‘Cuzco,’ 3,918 tons register, 4,000 h.p. 
Leaving London July 3rd. arriving back August 4th. 

The following places will be visited :—BERGEN. GUDVANGEN, BALHOLMEN, 
NAES (for ROMSDAL VALLEY), MOLDE, TRON DH.JEM, TROMSO, HAMMER- 
FEST, NORTH CAPE, SPITZBERGEN, REYKJAVIK (ICELAND), and THORS- 
HAVEN (FAROE ISLANDS). 

High-class cuisine, string band, &c. 


































FOUNDED 1848, 3 
, . (F. GREEN and CO. 2 Head Offices, 
Managers } ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO.§ Fenchurch Avenue. 
For particulars apply to the latter tirm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, L.C., 
INVESTED FUNDs .. ‘ae Pr £37,000,000. or to West-End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
THE ? 
" | BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE| M EDOC. | 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. |~ ~~~ . ha A 
No. 281. JULY, 1900. No. 1,017. JULY, 1990. 2s. 6D. - pile Lots. 4-Bots. 
Pe Serer pe . PROPOSE cone x . ure BORDEAS » an excellent . 
TUF ere OF THE WAR: A PROPOSED ASSOCIA- | Typ Morocco SCARE. By Walter B. Harris. light Dinner Wine. The quality 3 
abs a 0 is whi yi 3 “ al to 6 i; 
cr VACILLATION IN CHINA AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. | OUR OFFICERS. wine SUniny Gab 2 eee dee 146 8/3 
By Henry Norman. Av ae oN Var NG fer Se C fy 
SoLDIER SETTLERS IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Colonel A a THE Val D'OR. By Mrs. P. G, pe 
J.G. Ti, Stopford. renee 
Tuk 1E GENERALS AND THEIR WORK IN TUE | G, W. SYEEVENS. Ss 7 E S T E P H E 
CoMING AUTUMN. By Colonel Lousdale Hale. ee mie ee of Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE. | PRIMITIVE Soctatists, By Edward A. Irving. bottle. The appreciation this wins 
By P. Lyttelton Gell. ‘MID THE HAUNTS OF 1UE MOOSE. meets with trom the constantly 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY IN 1900, AND ITS PRESEN1 : neat see sl increasing number of customers 4 a 
ARRANGEMENTS. (With a Plan.) By M. H. | CHILDREN OF THE Hotse or Kasan.—IL. it procures us in London and the 176 99 
Spielmann. LORD JIM: A SKETCH. By Joseph Conrad. Provinces, gives us additional con- 


INTHE BYEWAYS OF RURAL IRELAND. By Michacl 
MacDonagh. 

HOOMGANISM AND JUVENILE CRIME. 
Andrew A. W. Drew. 

TOWN CHILDREN IN THE CouNnTRY. By Mrs. S. A. 
Barnett. 

SIXPENNY TELEGRAMS—WIlY THEY 
By J. Henniker Heaton, M.P. 

IDENTIFICATION OFFICES UN INDIA AND EGYPT. 
By Francis Galton, I’.R.S., D.C.L. 

Mr. WILFRID WARD'S APOLOGETICS. 
Edward Dell (late Editor of the Wee 

THE PREROGATIVE OF DISSOLUTION. 
Robertson, Q.C., M.P. 

WANTED A LEADER. By the Rev. Dr. J. Guinness 
Rogers. 


TEE NEWsrapens. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
London: SAMPSON Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


MvusINGS WITHOUT METH 
—Vulgarity the Privile 
craft and War—'th 
Political Acrimony 


By the Rev. 


DO NoT Pay. 2 
Love of Kings. 

UnTIL THE Day Dawy. 

By Robert | SOME EVENTS AND AN A 

I:ly Register 

By Edmund 





—Across the Vaal—Joh 


DISTRACTED CHINA. 





—The Schemes of General Mercier—The Parisian 


fer). | Tie WAR OPERATIONS IN 
South African March—Mounted 


“5 
munications—The Loers as Cavalry—Laing’s Nek 
—Memories of the Velut. 


WILLIAM BLACEWCOD & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


fidence in submitting it to those who 
like pure Bordeaux wine. 

3 Dozen Lotiles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriages 
Paid toany Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. Com- 
pare them with wines sold elsewhere at 16/- and 20/-a 
dozen and upwards. 

We regret the increased duty compels advance of 

6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND €0., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 


op.—The Paris Exhibition 
ce of the Moderns—Handi- 


ition an Excuse for 
and Republicans 








By Ada Bartrick Baker. 

RMISTICE. By Linesman, 
SoutH Arrica. VIII, 
annesburg—In Pretoria—A 
eers—Com- 








RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
insured against, and FIDELETY BONDS granted 
y the 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS' ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,150,000. 
¢4 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

: A. VIAN, Secretary. 


eles 


Established 1837. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


LETTERS of CREDIT 


Colonies. 
BILL 
for collectior 


Won. 









WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


UNION 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 








are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 

Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the | POE tFee 

on the COLONIES are uegotiaied and sont 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 


fhich may be tained on application. 
EPPS’S COCOA, | ii titan. E. CARBERY, Manager 


Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Liectric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 

I’. b. MACDONALD, Secretar. 


TRE BECK BANK, 
, ESTABLISHED 1841. 
SsOUTUAMPTON LBLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,v00. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 


BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, 
" PRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


BANK of 





Incorporated 1880. 


and BILLS on DEMAND 
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MESSRS. WH. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ LIST: 
MEMORIAL EDITION OF 6. W. STEEVENS’ WORKS. 


NOW READY. | 


THINGS SEEN: 


Impressions of Men, — and Books, 
Selected and Edited by G. S. STREET. 
With a Memoir by W. E. HENLEY, ams a Photogravure Repro- 
duction of Collier’s Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


-is entirely justified by their intrinsic 
stive volume. Very few pages in it 





“The publication of these stray papers.. 






meriis..../ A deeply interesting and sug 
could we wish away....None fail to bring home the loss sustained by jour nalism 
and letters by the untimely taking off of this alert and intrepid om rver. 
~Spectator. 
~ 4 book of which true Englishmen must be proud....Asa brilliant example of 
e ‘fine flower’ of modern journalism....the works of Steevens cannot fail to 
commend themselves.”—Manchester Courier. 
“The fine first volume of a fine collected edition of G. W. Steevens’ writings.” 


—star 


“MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS.” 
SECOND IMPRESSION. NOW READY, 
JOHN RUSKIN. 


By Mrs. MEYNELL. With a Biographical Chronology. 
Crown $vo, 2s. 6d. 

“Mrs, Meynell’s book is, above all, definite, stimulating, suggestive—an incentive 
and an aid to the wider and more intelligent reading of one of the greatest writers 
of the closing century. To all the magnificent maze of Mr. Ruskin’s writing the 
volume gives a fine clue.” —Daily Velegraph. 

“Mrs. Meynell has written an intrinsically fine book.”’-—.Academy. 

“Jt would in truth be difficult to name a writer who could have grappled with 
the task more worthily than Mrs. Meynell.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE UTTERMOST FARTHING. 


By B. PAUL NEUMAN, Author of 
“ The Interpreter’s House,” “The Supplanter,”’ “A Villain of Parts.’, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY LIFE. 


By Surgeon-Gencra! Sir JOSEPH FAYRER, Bart.. K.C.S.1, 
LL.D., M.D., F.B.S., Q.H.P., &c. ; 
Hon. Physician to the Prince of Wales; 
Physician in Ordinary to the Duke of Edinburgh, &c. 





With Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy Svo, 21s. 
© The record is so full and diversified it is a to vindic; ate its aspects of 
interest. The book is one that every one should read St. James's Gazette. 
“So full of interesting matter that no reviewer can n bee spected Fags anything 
but injustice in a notice to which the re are Jimits appointed.”—-Morning Post 
“A bulky volume of reminiscences in which there is an abundance of exciting 
incidents."—Academy. . 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


THE PRISON-HOUSE: a Romance. 
By JANE JONES. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
TALKS WITH 
ENGLISH CRICKETERS. 


By “OLD EBOR” (A. W. Putri). 


OLD 


With 26 Portraits. Crown Svo, 6s. 
“Tyery ericket lover should have ‘Old Ebor’s’ fascinating book on a handy 
shelf. Vor its pages are so crammed with the most entertaining cricket his story, 


t it cannot fail to be a joy for ever, no matter on what page one pitches.’ 
~—Pall Malt Gazette. 


of the greatest interest to all who take 


“A book crammed with matter 
"—Datly Chronicle. 


delight in the game and the love of cricket. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
THE CHEVALIER OF THE 
SPLENDID CREST. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., MP., 
Author of “A Duke of Britain,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* Stands out in a remarkable manner from oa majority of the historical novels 









which appear.... His 1 N f the », character, and scenery of the 
ime is ¢ ripe succe a ye and pic ttresque, and astonis hingly true 
te he ie aplnts of » Jong-past day hich they recall.’ __ Work 

isa right stirring and comely tale of chivalry, full from first to last of the 
healthy joys of battle, daring and ‘loy alty....One of the best historical stories we 
sa seen Of late.’ Pal l Mall Ga: ette. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


THE CRISIS IN CHINA 


NOW READY. 


China in Decay. By Alexis Kransse 


Revised Edition bringing the History of 
China down to June, 1900. 
With 21 Illustrations and 6 Maps, demy S8yvo, §s, 


The PALL MALL GAZE TTE says:—“ Mr, Krausse knows his China as 
nen in England to-day know it.’ 


THE SECRET "SOCIETIES OF CHINA 
are fully described in 


CHINA IN DECAY. 


THE CORRUPTNESS OF THE MANDARINS, 
AND THE STATE OF PUBLIC OPINION IN CHINA, 
are fully explained in 


CHINA IN IN DECAY. 


For an Authoritative Account of the 


EUROPEAN INTERESTS IN CHINA 


see 


CHINA IN DECAY. 
CHINA IN DECAY, the Story of a Dis 


appearing Empire. By ALEXIS KravssE. Revised Edition 
bringing the History of China down to 1900, 


With 21 Illustrations and 6 Maps, demy &vo. 4s, 





NEW VOLUME OF THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM HANDBOOK. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN SHIPS. 
Part I.—Wooden Sailing-Ships. By GEORGE C. V. Houmrs, 
With 74 Woodcuts, large crown Syo, 4s. 1 This day. 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE 
CHEAP ISSUE OF CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE 


GREAT. By THOMAS CARLYLE. With Portrait, 3 vols. crown 
Svo. 7s. 6d. [ Zhis da. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


EDITED BY W. L. COURTNEY. 
JULY, 1900. 


THe Pouicy oF Peace. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 

AN OVERWORKED MINISTER AND—A REMEDY. By Beckles Willson. 

FRANCE, RUSSIA, AND THE PEACE OF THE WORLD. By Dr. Kar! Blind, 

TWO MOTTOES OF CARDINAL NEWMAN. By Wilfrid Ward. 

THE STAGING OF SHAKESPEARE. By H. Beerbohm Tree. 

THE WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACT: WHAT IT Was To BE, AND WHat IT Is, 
By His Honour Judge Parry. 

CONCERNING HOSTS AND HostesseEs. By T. H. 8S. Escott. 

ON CLIMAX IN TRAGEDY. By Professor Lewis Campbell. 

WiTH LANCET AND RIFLE ON THE BEIRA RAILWAY. By L. Orman Cooper. 

THE NAVAL STRENGTH OF THE SEVEN SEA-POWERS.—(L.) Byd. Holt Schooling. 

POETS AS LEGISLATORS. By Albert D. Vandam. 

THE Paris EXHIBITION. By H. Heathcote Statham, 

THE CRISIS IN THE FAR FAs. By Diplomaticus. 

THE MARCH TO PRETORLA (with T'wo Maps). 

By THE IONIAN SEA (Chaps. 5-8). By George Gissing. 





_ CHAPMAN and HALL, Lid., Londen, 








SOME QUESTIONS ON THE SETTLEMENT 


IN SOUTH AFRICA. By the ne Rev. ALLAN B. WEBB, D.D., some- 
time Bishop of Bloemfontein and lately Bishop of Grahamstown. This day, 


Svo, price 6d. 
THIS DAY.—By GILBERT PLAYER.—Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


VIA TRITA: aSeries of Bright and Humorous 
little Essays on Men and Things. * Whereof a man shall find much fn experi- 
ence, little in bookes.”—Bacon. 

The Glasgow Herald says :—“ A most agreeable little volume, sometimes sar- 
castic and biting, but generally broad and tolerant of mind...,Itevinces the post's 
eye and ear.’ 





SKEFFINGTON and SON, 163 Piccadilly, W. 
Publishers to H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 





UOKS. —HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queer, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catal 
All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books s, &c. New choice Bi 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 
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A, CONSTABLE AND CO., LTD. 


MAFEKING 


A DIARY OF THE SIEGE. 
BY 


Major F. D. BAILLIE 


(late 4th Hussars). 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 


MAFEKING. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS, 





THE ASCENT OF 


MOUNT ST. ELIAS 
(ALASKA). 
By the DUKE OF THE ABRUZZI. 
Narrated by Dr. FILIPPI, Member of the Expedition, and 
Translated by LINDA VILLARI. 


With 2 Maps, $4 Full-Plate Photogravures, and 120 Illustrations in the Text, 
and Panoramic Views. 31s. 6d. net. 
Also an Edition de Luxe limited to 100 copies, and printed on Hand-made Paper, 





£3 3s. net. 
EpywaRD WiyMPEnR, in the Dasly Chronicle :—* This splendid volume is a 
record of a journey carried out with remarkable success....4 A quite unique 


formance.” 


CHINA, COREA, JAPAN: 


Problems of the Far East. 
By the Right Hon. Lord CURZON, Viceroy of India. 
With Illustrations and Maps, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA: 





A Short Examination of their International Inter- | 


course, 1783-1872. 
By EDWARD SMITH. 14s. 


“Deais in an effective and candid method with the histury of the rela 
between Great Britain and the United States. He tells the whole story with great 
clearness, and gives the true inwardness of the war from the American si le with 
great effect.”—St. James’s Gazette, 


~ WAR AND LABOUR. 
By MICHAEL ANITCHKOW, 
Demy 8vo, 18s. 
“A thoughtful study of the relation of war and labour and one which is likely 


to attract no little attention.”— Observer. 


THE IDEA OF TRAGEDY. 


By W. L. COURTNEY, LL.D. 
3s. 6d. net 
“Sure of a place on the egy heives of al it lovers of literature....At once inter- 
esting and enggesiive. —-Glol 


Popular F Fiction. 


FATE THE FIDDLER. m 
FATE THE FIDDLER. “EBERT C. MaclLWAINE. 
FATE THE FIDDLER. pamene 


a. remarkable book. Few writers have gone to the root of the matter as Mr. 
ve[lwaine has done. The spirit of the great half-civilised continent bre athes in 
x ite the Fiddler. The mystery of the bush, its dreadful loneliness, its weird 
fascinations, are brought he mie to the reader so fully that he can ne ver forge 
.The insight which sees bush life as it is sees men and women as they are 


THE OLD DOMINION. MARY JOHNSTON. 
BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. 


MARY JOHNSTON. 
JANICE MEREDITH. 





PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 
WESTMINSTER. 





DUCKWORTH & CO. 


* TWO NEW BOOKS READY THIS WEEK. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
BARONETAGE. 4; 
FRANCIS W. PIXLEY, F.S.A, 
(Registrar of the Honourable Society of 
the Baronetage). Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. 
vet. Linwted Edition, on Hand-made 
Paper; £1 1s. net. 


NEW NOVEL. 


THE CRIMSON WEED. 
CHRISTOPHER ST. JOHN. With 
a Cover-Design and Tazrlpiece by Gordon 
Craig. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A THING 
OF NOUGHT. 


By S. K. BEVAN. 
Crown $vo, 3s. 6d. 


“The story is gracefully written and clever, and it can scarcely 
fail to interest any one who takes it up.”—Scotsman. 

“One of those gems of literature which charm entirely by their 
ubtle grace of thought and expression. A book that fascinates 
from the first page, and holds the reader fast until the end. A 
brief. bright sketch, drawn by a master hand.” 

—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

“Tt is a sympathetic study of one of those early, irrational loves 
sv common in youth and so educative to budding manhood and 
womanhood. Mrs. Bevan has an easy natural style, and a very 
pleasant method of telling a story.’"—St. James's Gazette, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “MODERN PLAYS” SERIES. 


LOVE’S COMEDY 


(‘‘Kjzerlighedens Komedie”’), 
By HENRIK IBSEN. 
Translated by Professor C. H. HERFORD. 
Pott 4to, 5s. 6d. net. 
“One of the great Norwegian draimatist’s most remarkable works.”—Obdserver. 





Four New Botanical Works. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF 
PLANT DISEASES. 


By GEORGE sone ge F.LS., 


Princip: val Assistant, Royal Herbarium 


kK ew. 





With 92 —_ tratio rown BvO, ds. net 
“ Rarely, if ever, has there been issued at a cheap price so useful a manual of 
practical botanical hnowledge. Full of sound science and he Ipful information.” 
Spealer. 


“The book deserves to become the leading English text-book on the subject.” 


A GLOSSARY OF bert 
BOTANIC TERMS. 


By BE - J a DAYDON JAC KSON, 
ry of the Linnean Society. 
"4 rown 3vo, 68. vet. 


AGRICULTURAL BOTANY, 


Theoretical and Practical. 
By JOHN PERCIVAL, M.A., F.LS., 
Professor of Botany at the Agric ultural College, Wye. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Percival has met a distinct want. All Be anches of the subject are very 
rly treated, with the help of numerous and excellent illustrations.” —Standard 


A HANDBOOK OF BRITISH RUBI 
By the Rev. W. MOYLE ROGERS, F.L:S. 


Demy svo, 5s. net. [Ready shortly. 





CATALOGUES AND PROSPECTUSES “WILL BE SENT UPON 
APPLICATION. ° 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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THE NOVELS OF THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


WARD, LOCK 


& CO., Ltp. 





SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED ANNOUNCEMENT LIST AND CATALOGUE, comprising over 3,000 different works 
in every branch of Literature, will be sent post-free on application. 


S, R. CROCKETT’S LATEST AND GREATEST ROMANCE. | 


JOAN OF THE SWORD HAND. 6s. 


The Christian World savs:—“One of those fighting stories full of movement 
and adventure, in the telling of which Mr. Crockett has made himself so thoroughly 
a master. Brave men and winsome women, with situations galore that make the 
flesh creep, meet us as of old on his glowing page, and carry us, breathlessly 
interested, from beginning to end of the book.” 

The Daily Mai? says:—“‘ A triumph of cheery, resolute narration. 
goes along like a wave, and the reader with it.” 

The [cho says :—“ For fit parallel to this newspirited romance you must go back 
to Mr. Crockett’s earlier work, like ‘The Raiders.’ ” 

The Lookman says :—* This is Mr. Crockett’s best story.” 


The story 


GUY BOOTHBY’S» NEW NOVEL. 


A MAKER OF NATIONS. ‘<s. 


The Daily Telegraph says :—“A vivacious romance, brilliantly told.” 

The Echo says :—“ I like ‘A Maker of Nations’ better than any other novel of 
Mr. Boothby’s.” 

The Spectator says :—“ ‘A Maker. of Nation’ enables us to understand Mr. 
Boothby’s vogue. It has no lack of movement or incident.” 


GUY BOOTHBY’S POPULAR NOVELS. 
cloth gilt, bevelled, 5s. each. 
STANLEY L. WOOD and others, 


Uniform, crown &v< 


Frofusely Illustrated by 


THE RED RAT’S DAUGHTER. 
LOVE MADE MANIFEST. 

PHAROS, THE EGYPTIAN. 

ACROSS THE WORLD FOR A WIFE. 
LUST OF HATE. 

BUSHIGRAMS. 

THE FASCINATION OF THE KING. 
DR. NIKOLA. 

THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 
A BID FOR FORTUNE. 

IN STRANGE COMPANY. 

THE MARRIAGE OF ESTHER. 


_ ee 


MRS. L. T. MEADE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE. SANCTUARY GLUB. ss. 


Contains most thrilling adventures 


The Manchester Couricr 
dangers of so hairbre nake the reader's 


= . pulse quicker 
even when he thinks about them 





NEW NOVEL BY HEADON HILL, 
Author of “By a Hair’s Breadth,’ “Queen of the Night, 


CAGED. 6s 


No one who is familiar with the work of Mr. Headon Hill w ill _ ite that 
“Caged” is to be found the most skilful dnd enthralling:story ; 
The idea is absolutely original, and is worked out with by 0 s inte 
unusual power. From first to last it holds the rez der’ S attention 


in 
yet done 
rest and 





E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM’S NEW NOVEL 


A MILLIONAIRE OF YESTERDAY. 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 
“ Mysterious Mr. Sabin,” “A Man and his Kingdom,” &c. 








Author of 


‘SUCCESS” BY A NEW WRITER. 


BY “ORME AGNUS,” 
Author of “The Countess Petrovski,’ &e. 


JAN OXBER. 3s. 6d. 


The Daily Tele graph says :—‘“‘* Jan Oxber’ is a genuinely strong piece of work, 
Mr. Agnus has achieved a remarkable task....Jan Oxber is a very striking 
character, and his tragic story is told with unforced pathos and unexaggerated 
truth, and contains an absolutely classical instance of unconscious rustic humour, 
Better than anything of the kind w hi ch has appeared for a long time. ‘Jan 


Oxber ’ deserves a very notable success.” 
fa) 
3s. 6d. 


JAN OXBER. 


The Spectator says:—“The author is one of our ablest interpreters of rural 
manners. This is a vigorous and weil-told narrative, highly interesting, while 
the volume closes on a note of robust and genial humour.” 

The Outlook says :—* Mr. Agnus’s Wessex is a good deal more cheerful and 
humorsome than the, Wessex of Mr. Hardy. Mr. Agnus, in fact, has locked on 
es with a twinkle in his eye instead of with sighs.” 


JAN OXBER. 3s. 6d. 


The Daily Express says :—“ A very powerful story....Mr. Agnus has used such 

vigour and tenderness that he has produced a very beautiful though tragic story.” 

ic Scotsman says :—* Events are placed in a dramatic setting. and the pathetic 
trazic, and amusing are touched in succession as the round of life supplies them.” 


A STIRRING HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


A MAN OF HIS AGE. 3s. 6d. 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND, Author of “For the Religion,” -&e. 
The Westminster Review says:—* Superior to anything that Mr. Stanley 
Weyman has written. Every scene in the story is presented as if we saw the 
whole thing happening before our eyes. 
The Birmingham Gaztite says:—* The story is a masterpiece of historical 
fiction, full of stirring incident and originality of thought.” 
38. 6d. 


A MAN GF HIS AGE. 


A 





Tie Speaker says :—“*It would be hard to find a story that conformed more +) 


nearly to the ideal th: an ‘A Man of His Age.’ It is an almost perfect specimen (of 


the historical novel).” 

The frish Times says :-—“ This is a-first-class historical novel written in a fluent, 
graceful, and entertaining style, full of exciting incident, pregnant of human 
interest, and studde d with charac ters alive and strong.” 


JOSEPH HOCKING’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE PURPLE ROBE. 3s. 6d. 


The Birming gham Gaz ertte says: rand hook. brilliantly clever, absorbing! y 
interestir lutely convincing. Mh Hocking has written many powerful 
novels ries 8 Pur ple Rebs’ excels them all.” 


POPULAR NOVELS byJOSEPH HOCKING 
Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. Tliustrated. 

THE WEAPONS OF MYSTERY. 
FIELDS OF FAIR RENOWN. 
ALL MEN ARE LIARS. 
ISHMAEL PENGELLY. 
ANDREW FAIRFAX. 
THE MONK OF MAR SABA. 
JABEZ EASTERBROOK. 
ZILLAH. 


TWO SPLENDID NEW 3s. Gd. NOVELS. 


SHOULD SHE HAVE SPOKEN ? 


3s. 6d. 
. ESTHER MILLER, 


sil of the Gods,” “ Villow Wood,” & 








£0. 


Anthor of * 


THE BEAUTIFUL MRS. LEACH. 


3s. 6d. 


By WINIFRED GRAHAM, 
Author of “The Star Child,” “ Meresia,” &c 





WARD, LOCK and CO., Ltd., Salisbury Square, London, E.C, ° 
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